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TO THE FARMERS OF AMERICA. 


GenTLEMEN : — By the common consent 
of mankind, especial honor has always been 
given to the class to which you belong. As 
the followers of your calling have always 
been the first to develop the riches of those 
countries in which they may have been 
placed, so have they always continued to 
represent a large portion of its wealth, and 
to furnish the most numerous, and often the 
most valuable portion of its citizens. From 
the very nature of your avocation, you are 
necessarily supposed to possess a steadi- 
ness of character and a sobriety of thought 
sufficient to preserve you from the follies 
and the caprices which are shown in a 
greater or less degree by that class of men 
who from choice or misfortune have never 
become owners of land or of a settled habi- 
tation. You are removed from the imputa- 
tion of fickleness, or of coming to hasty 
conclusions. As your decisions are formed 
only after mature reflection, they are after- 
ward retained with a tenacity which cannot 
be shaken but by the most powerful means, 
and which is often called obstinacy by those 
who have been unable to force it. The 
peculiar traits of character which you mani- 
fest have always rendered you the most 
efficient supporters of any line of policy 
which the nation has adopted, provided its 
utility has been fairly proved and fully 
tried; and, on the other hand, there is no 
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public measure that has provided for the 
good of the few at the expense of the 
many, which you have not opposed and 
labored to repeal as soon as you have dis- 
covered its actual influence. It is owing to 
these circumstances that conflicting parties 
have always found it necessary to approach 
you with caution and with moderation, and 
to disclaim all those equivocal representa- 
tions and windy rhetoricisms by which the 
mobs of cities are so readily charmed and 
led captive. 

You are also the last portion of any 
community to feel the burdens of national 
poverty or misfortune. Being farthest re- 
moved from the necessity of government, 
you are slow to realize those pressures to 
which all governments are liable, and which 
occasion, as often as they happen, such 
pecuniary disasters among the commercial 
classes. Whatever may happen, your pro- 
perty can never be swallowed up, nor your 
means of subsistence wholly cut off. You 
can never be in want of either food or 
clothing, nor can your supplies of these 
necessaries of life ever suffer such a curtail- 
ment as to bring you into that fear of want 
which is in most cases as severe an infliction 
as privation itself. You enjoy above other 
men an immunity from taxation, which 
makes you oblivious of all beside the bless- 
ings of the government under which you 
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live. 
daily taking place in our great centres of 
political action, the frauds, the intrigues, 
the corruptive bargains, the slanders, the low 
manceuvring and the open scandal — with 
such unworthy features of our national 
existence you have nothing to do, and you 
realize them the less, because you are forced 
to bear in so slight a degree their untoward 
consequences. The profession of a politi- 
cian is not one that you are inclined to 
favor, and you dislike it rather from a con- 
viction of its inutility than of its danger. 
To deposit your vote quietly at every elec- 
tion, and to vote for those measures for which 
you have been accustomed to exercise your 
suffrage, you consider the extent of the 
political duty of most citizens. Whatever 
may be the advantages consequent upon 
this calmness with which you view all na- 
tional questions, it cannot be denied that 
you are often in danger of slighting real 
governmental evils, principally because they 
do not immediately or seriously affect you, 
and in some measure also, because the con- 
servative education which you have re- 
ceived has taught you to fear political 
agitations of every kind, and to endure a 
trifling discomfort, or wink at aslight sacri- 
fice of interest, rather than precipitate your- 
selves and the nation into that whirl of dis- 
turbances which your vision conjures up 
from a commission of new measures, or an 
alteration of the old. 

By one of the two great parties of the 
United States you have been told that in 
all public measures affecting the trade or the 
production of the country, your own in- 
terests were to be regarded before those of 
any other class. Scarcely a Democratic 
newspaper has failed to assure you of the 
deep concern felt for your prosperity by the 
Free-trade party, and of the hostility enter- 
tained by the same party against all those 
portions of soeiety whose advantage is 
supposed to conflict with your own. The 
dignities of your employment have been 
elaborately held up before you, the value of 
your labors unsparingly displayed, and your 
prospective importance painted in the most 
lively colors. You have been eulogized as 
the only profitable class of the community. 
You have been cautioned against the ma- 
chinations of all evil-disposed men, who 
were seeking to live upon your productions 
without undergoing a labor as severe as 
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You have been told that a 
purely agricultural nation was of all others 
the richest and the happiest; that all occu- 
pations beside that of farming were second- 
ary and unprofitable ; and you have been 
especially warned against the insidious ad- 
vance of manufactures, and the ruinous tariff 
doctrines of the Whigs. 

The wonderful prosperity of the nation 
has been urged upon you as a reason why 
you should avoid agitation, and adhere to 
the comfortable ways in which you have 
been led by the Free-traders. Having ob- 
tained possession of a soil almost boundless 
in extent, and fertile beyond the experience 
of all who have come hither from the old 
world, you have been induced to believe 
that your agricultural resources are inex- 
haustible, and that as you have hitherto 
lived without fearing poverty, so you might 
safely continue in your long-accustomed 
course of agricultural prodigality. When 
your lands have become “worn out,” you 
have had only to retreat a few miles farther 
west to enter upon unworked and fruitful 
soil. Means of transportation have been 
easy from the first, and appear in no danger 
of ever becoming difficult. The extent of 
country before you has appeared incapable 
of ever becoming exhausted, even by the 
most careless cultivation. Your market 
being already so good, you have never 
dreamed of looking for a better. And in 
addition, our opponents have constantly 
labored to implant in your breasts a jealousy 
towards the manufacturing class, whom 
they have denounced under the appellation 
of “mill-lords,” “cotton-princes,” “ aristo- 
crats,” and other considerate epithets, equal- 
ly choice and equally well merited. 

The same political authorities have all 
along pointed you to England as the market 
to which to send your produce, and from 
which to obtain your manufactured goods. 
England, it has been said, possesses ready- 
fitted work-shops, mills, factories ; her work- 
men are skilful, and are content with low 
wages ; she is ready to sell you all kinds of 
manufactured goods, at vastly lower rates 
than American manufacturers can propose to 
you; she wants wheat, tobacco, beef, and 
cotton, and will take them from you in ex- 
change for her wares, at remunerative prices. 
Considerately regarding the condition both 
of her own operatives and of foreign agricul- 
turists,she has removed all duties from foreign 
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grain; and, having thus shown her attach- 
ment to free trade, and her willingness to 
benefit the producers of other nations, you 
surely should not refuse her an equally free 
market, especially as, by granting this un- 
trammeled reciprocity, you would enable 
yourselves to purchase at the lowest prices 
from the cheapest ware-rooms of the world. 

Such, with a few superadded flourishes 
touching the profits and dignities of com- 
merce, has been the unvarying language of 
free-trade politicians, during the last score of 
years, to the nation at large, and especially 
to the agricultural interest. Agriculture, 
every thing; manufactures, nothing—th’- is 
their brief and expressive code. Monopoly, 
aristocracy, oppression—these are the bug- 
bears by which they seek to frighten the 
nation into an abandonment of its present 
manufacturing improvements, into a neglect 
of its mechanical resources, and into a state 
of colonial dependency upon England. Free 
trade, commerce, reciprocity of interests— 
such are the alluring terms by which they 
would convert us all into farmers, and dis- 
suade us from undertaking the “ barren 
and unproductive” labor of the manufac- 
turer. 

As agriculturists and as thinking men, 
you may be pardoned in doubting the wis- 
dom of the free-trade creed, even if you had 
no cause to suspect the sincerity of the party 
by which it is advocated ; for, if you look at 
history, or at the world as it is, you will find 
that no nation, wholly agricultural, has been 
either prosperous or influential, and that the 
richest countries are those in which agricul- 
ture and manufactures are most intimately 
allied, and which are the least dependent 
upon commerce for their staple articles of 
use or consumption, If you consult reason, 
her simple and unanswerable deductions will 
teach you that the greatest wealth is found 
where the most complete facilities of ex- 
change exist; and that, in proportion as 
the agriculturist and the manufacturer, the 
producer and the consumer, are brought to- 
gether, the labor of both will be better re- 


paid, and their actual amount of labor 
diminished.* 





* If the choice of a nation lay between agricul- 
ture and manufactures, each to the entire exclusion 
of the other, there can be no question that, so far 
as the accumulation of riches is concerned, prefer- 
ence would be wisely given to manufactures. 
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We do not propose, within the limits of 
this paper, to enter into a comprehensive 
examination of free-trade arguments, or to 
discuss in full the many relations which the 
tariff question bears towards our various na- 
tional interests. We wish simply to discover 
in what manner the system of free trade, 
which our opponents advocate, affects you 
as agriculturists ; whether, as is affirmed, it 
benefits your calling beyond all others; and 
whether it does, in fact, substantiate the 
flattering promises which have been all along 
held out to you by the Democratic party. 
A wise degree of suspicion should always 
attach to those whose promises are boundless, 
and who profess themselves the partisans of 
this or that particular branch of industry. 
The Whig party promises nothing that 
cannot be realized, and aims at favoring all 





The reasons for this are thus stated by Adam 
Smith : 

“The revenue of a trading and manufacturing 
country must, other things being equal, always be 
much greater than that of one without trade or 
manufactures. By means of trade and manufac- 
tures, a greater quantity of subsistence can be an- 
nually imported into a particular country than what 
its own lands, in the actual state of their cultiva- 
tion, could afford. The inhabitants of a town, 
though they frequently possess no lands of their 
own, yet draw to themselves, by their industry, 
such a quantity of the rude produce of the lands of 
other people, as supplies fren not only with the 
materials of their work, but with the fund of their 
subsistence. What a town always is with regard 
to the country in its neighborhood, one independ- 
ent state or country may frequently be with regard 
to other independent states or countries. It is thus 
that Holland draws a great part of its subsistence 
from other countries; live cattle from Holstein and 
Jutland, and corn from almost all the different 
countries of Europe. <A small quantity of manu- 
factured produce purchases a great quantity of rude 
produce. A trading and manufacturing country, 
therefore, naturally purchases with a small part of 
its manufactured produce a great part of the pro- 
duce of other countries; while, on the contrary, a 
country without trade and manufactures is gene- 
rally obliged to purchase, at the expense of a great, 
part of its rude produce, a very small part of the 
manufactured produce of other countries. The 
one exports what can subsist and accommodate but 
a very few, and imports the subsistence and accom- 
modation of a great number. The other exports 
the accommodation and subsistence of a great 
number, and imports that of a very few only. The 
inhabitants of the one must always enjoy a much 
greater quantity of subsistence than what their own 
lands, in the actual state of their cultivation, could 
afford. The inhabitants of the other must always 
enjoy a much smaller quantity.”"— Wealth of Na- 
tions, book iv., chapter 9. 
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industrial pursuits alike, which impartiality 
can only be shown by advocating such mea- 
sures as shall put them all on the same foot- 
ing, and assign to each an equal share of 
honor and of profit. 

By the free-trade theory, the market for 
the produce of your fields is to be found 
abroad, in those countries which are willing 
to supply you, in turn, with manufactured 
goods. If your own soil is more productive 
than that of your neighbors, and if, on the 
other hand, their work-shops are better fur- 
nished than your own, and their laborers 
content with smaller wages than your own 
operatives, it were well for you to drop those 
pursuits in which nature or practice has given 
them the advantage over you, and confine 
yourselves to the simple occupation of raising 
food wherewith to buy such manufactured 
articles as you need. From this interchange 
of commodities will arise another branch of 
industry, that of commerce, in which, by the 
natural course of things, you will be equally 
represented, and from which you will mu- 
tually derive the benefits of civilization and 
enlightened liberality. This, in brief, is the 
theory, and we think we need not now state 
it at greater length. 

The only articles of your production which 
you can export with any reasonable expecta- 
tion of profit, are those in which the value is 
very great in comparison with their bulk. 
The expenses of freight and the difficulties 
of transportation have obviously a tendency 
to narrow your choice of exports within a 
very small range. Setting aside a number 
of miscellaneous products, your principal 
exportations at present consist of wheat or 
flour, tobacco, rice, cotton, beef, and pork. 
Among those articles which, from their bulk 
or perishability, you are unable to send 
abroad, the most noticeable are potatoes and 
root crops in general, fruit, dairy products, 
and the flesh of young or of small domestic 
animals. 

The fewer manufactories we have at home 
the greater will be the number to be sup- 
ported abroad, and consequently the greater 
will be the production required of those 
articles which we have mentioned as being 
peculiarly fitted for transportation. If the 
free-trade theory were fully realized, and we 
imported ell our manufactured goods, there 
would be no manufacturers at home, and we 
should all be cultivators of the soil. In this 
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ease the quantity of root crops which we 
should raise would be very inconsiderable, 
since their consumption would be limited 
to the inhabitants of each farm-house; and 
the cultivation of grain and cotton would 
become universal, since we should depend 
entirely on the sale of these for our supply 
of manufactures. 

Our free-trade advocates are not to be 
thanked that we are not at present actually 
in this condition. The condition that ap- 
proximates nearest to it, is in their estima- 
tion the most desirable and profitable. If 
we are not tending to it, it is because we 
are not sufficiently wise to appreciate its ad- 
vantages. If we encourage home manufac- 
tures in any degree, it is because we are not 
sufficiently awake to the superior utility and 
profit of buying them with our exported pro- 
duce. 

Returning now to the respective kinds 
and value of the crops of the United States : 
as prudent men, you need not be told that 
the profit of any crop depends not less upon 
the state in which the land is left after its 
product has been removed, than upon the 
sum of money which has been received for 
it. No crop could be called profitable, how- 
ever great the pecuniary amount realized by 
its sale, if it should destroy the productive 
powers of the land on which it was raised. 
In proportion to its exhausting effects will 
be its deficit of profitableness. On the other 
hand, an agricultural product that diminishes 
the fruitfulness of the soil in but a very 
slight degree, or not at all, may be reckoned 
as clear profit after rent and labor expenses 
have been paid; as a positive increase of 
wealth accumulated without drawing on the 
resources of the future. 

It cannot have escaped your notice, that 
two of your great staples of exportation, 
wheat and tobacco, are among the most 
exhausting crops that are to be found in 
nature. The strongest and newest lands are 
required for their production, and no soils can 
continue to produce them year after year in 
any degree of plenty, without the aid of the 
most potent natural manures or artificial 
stimulants. When once the land has been 
“cropped over” by wheat or tobacco, it ever 
after exhibits a sterility as disheartening as 
it is unprofitable; for an example of which 
we have, unhappily, not very far to look. 

In the early days of New-England, the 
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fertility of her soil was such as to call forth 
astonishment both at home and abroad, little 
inferior to that which we now hear expressed 
with reference to the “inexhaustible” lands 
of Illinois or of Iowa. The colonists, as they 
cleared away acre after acre of timber, ad- 
vanced upon a soil which yielded them a re- 
turn for their seed of which they had never 
dreamed. There seemed no need of the 
ordinary thrifts of husbandry, of manuring, 
or of alternation of crops. The cultivation 
of grain and tobacco for the market of the 
mother-country was thought to be the most 
profitable employment in which the inhabit- 
ants of Massachusetts or of Connecticut could 
be engaged. So long as any arable land 
remained unworked within the precincts of 
these States, the colonists remained purely 
agricultural, sending their surplus produce 
home, and receiving thence all their manu- 
factured goods. Here, surely, was an ex- 
emplification of free trade with which the 
most perverse of Democrats could have 
found no fault. 

The settlers of Virginia pursued a system 
of industry precisely like that of their New- 
England neighbors. While they had the 
forest before them, covering lands then deem- 
ed exhaustless, and the ships of England 
behind them, laden with goods to be ex- 
changed for tobacco and grain, they went 
carelessly over the soil, extracting its riches 
by a process of cropping which we should 
scarcely believe to have been possible, did 
we not witness its equal every day at the 
West, and leaving its worn-out remains in 
their rear as a silent but lasting witness of 
their irremediable folly. Following the 
courses of their great rivers, and of the val- 
leys between their mountain ranges, they 
established towns, depots for the mainte- 
nance of that free trade, that delightful and 
profitable reciprocity of exchange between 
an agricultural and a manufacturing state, 
which doubtless appeared to them to be the 
means of attaining most surely and quickly 
to national riches. These centres of trade 
were prosperous so long as the country ad- 
jacent to each continued to supply it with 
produce to be exchanged for goods brought 
from the sea-board, and gr adually decreased 
in importance as the fertility of the soil was 
exhausted. Of the many towns that sprang 
up in Virginia during the height of her 
agricultural prosperity, and that grew to 
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an importance like that possessed at present 
by the marvellous cities of the Western 
States, there are few that have not receded 
in actual wealth and in population, and none 
that have increased in a ratio at all propor- 
tioned to their growth during the first years 
of their existence. It is this exhaustion of 
the lands in the interior, by a ruinous sys- 
tem of agriculture, and a total neglect to 
build up a home market for non-exhausting 
crops, that has prevented the growth of 
cities like Norfolk, Richmond, and others, 
which, from their position and their original 
facilities, formerly enjoyed a prosperity rela- 
tively as great as that now enjoyed by Buf- 
falo, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 

The great diminution of the agricultural 
resources, both of Virginia and the New- 
England States, is well known. Virginia pro- 
duces but a small amount of tobacco or of 
wheat, and her young men emigrate, as soon 
as they become of age, to the richer lands 
of the South and West. In New-England, 
a few tobacco-fields are found skirting the 
banks of the Connecticut river, from thirty 
miles above its mouth to the interior of 
Massachusetts, branching out here and there 
on each side, but forming a noteworthy erop 
only in a small number of towns. The 
quantity of wheat raised in New-England is 
absolutely nothing. The soil is incapable 
of producing it. Lands which formerly 
yielded each year from twenty to thirty 
bushels of wheat to the acre, are found by 
experiment to be unable at present to pro- 
duce over eight or ten; and the entire popu- 
lation of New-England is supplied with 
bread-stuffs from the fields of the South- 
west and the West.* 





* The following table shows the amount of 
wheat produced in New-England in the year 1850. 
It must be remembered that much of Maine and 
Vermont is yet new land. 





Bushels, 
Maine, - - - - - - 367,980 
New-Hampshire, - - - 185,658 
Vermont, - - - - - 493,666 
Massachusetts, - - - . 29,784 
Rhode Island, - - - - 39 
Connecticut,  - . - - 40,167 
Total, - - - - - - 1,117,294 


Being about one fourteenth part of the production 
of the single State of Ohio. 
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That condition of the soil which prevails 
in New-England, and in the older States of 
the Atlantic sea-board, is steadily progressing 
westward; and although its disastrous con- 
sequences may not be severely felt for seve- 
ral generations to come, yet it is steadily 
diminishing our national riches. The land 
which you cultivate is nothing more or less 
than a bank in which the deposits have been 
accumulating for ages. You have it in your 
power to use the means which it affords you 
in such a manner that the capital of your 
bank will never decrease, but will, on the 
other hand, continue to yield you large and 
certain dividends year by year. You are 
also at liberty to draw upon your bank as 
much as you please, without regard to its 
interests or your own, and you are able to 
feel that the effects of such inordinate de- 
mands as you may make will not occasion 
any very great degree of inconvenience to 
yourselves. “Let those care who come 
afterwards,” seems to be the maxim toward 
which your agricultural system strongly 
leans. In Western New-York, in Ohio, in 
Illinois, in Missouri, you are practising a 
method of farming precisely like that ‘em- 
ployed by the early Virginian or New- 
Englander. Already you are beginning to 
witness the results of your spendthrift policy. 
Patches of worn-out land are becoming more 
and more frequent among the most famous 
grain-growing districts of the Western and 
Middle States. Very few farms in that see- 
tion of New-York lying between Albany and 
Seneca Lake, and comprised between the 
forty-second and forty-third degree of lati- 
tude, are capable of producing more than 
eighteen or twenty bushels of wheat to the 
acre; and this slender and unproductive crop 
is often obtained only by a system of summer 
fallowing by which the land is suffered to 
lie idle during alternate years. The returns 
of crops of the Genesee valley show a large 
decrease since former years. Twenty years 
ago, it was not an unusual thing in that dis- 
trict for even the most ordinary farmers, in 
years of average plenty, to harvest thirty or 
forty bushels of wheat from each acre under 
cultivation, and a crop of fifty bushels excited 
no surprise. Now, on the same farms, twenty 
bushels is considered a good yield, and a har- 
vest of thirty-five or forty bushels is not to be 
obtained without the most careful cultivation, 
and the free use of powerful manures. The 


writer has seen tracts of Jand within an hour's 
ride of the first milling city of New-York, so 
exhausted by frequent cropping as to be 
incapable of yielding more than ten bushels 
of wheat from an acre. Thesame lands for- 
merly produced forty.* 





* Lest these statements should seem incredible 
or exaggerated, we will quote a sentence or two 
from Dr. Lee’s Patent Office Report on Agricul- 
ture, for 1849 and 1850: 


“ Of the twelve million acres of improved land 
in the State of New-York, one million are so cul- 
tivated as to become richer from year to year. 
These improving soils are in the hands of fort 
thousand cultivators, who take and read agricul- 
tural journals, and nobly sustain the State and 
County Societies of that commonwealth. 

“Three million acres of the twelve million are 
so managed as barely to hold their own in point 
of fertility. These lands belong to a class of per- 
sons who do as well as they know from personal 
observation, and seeing how reading men improve 
their estates and domestic animals. 

“Eight million acres are in the hands of three 
hundred thousand persons, who still adhere to the 
colonial practice of extracting from the virgin soil 
all it will yield, so long as it will pay expenses to 
- crop it, and then leave it in a thin, poor pasture 
for a term of years. Some of these impoverished 
farms, which seventy-five years ago produced from 
twenty to thirty bushels of wheat per acre, now 
yield only from five to eight bushels. In an inter- 
esting work, entitled ‘American Husbandry,’ pub- 
lished in London in 1775, and written by an Ameri- 
can, the following remarks may be found on page 98, 
vol. I.: ‘Wheat, in many parts of the province, 
(N.Y.,) yields a larger produce than is common in 
Fogland. Upon good lands about Albany, where 
the climate is the coldest in the country, they sow 
two bushels and better upon an acre, and reap from 
twenty to forty; the latter quantity, however, is 
not often had, but from twenty to thirty is com- 
mon ; and with such bad husbandry as would not 
yield the like in England, and much less in Scot- 
land. This is owing to the richness and freshness 
of the land,’ 

“According to the State census of 1845, Albany 
county now produces only seven and a half bushels 
of wheat per acre, although its farmers are on tide- 
water, near the capital of the State, with a good 
home market, and possess every facility for pro- 
curing the most valuable fertilizers. Dutchess 
county, also on the Hudson river, produces an 
average of only five bushels per acre ; Columbia, 
six bushels; Rensselaer, eight ; Westchester. seven; 
which is higher than the average of soils that once 
gave a return larger than the wheat lands of Eng- 
land, even with bad husbandry.” 

We do not think, however, that the reason for 
this deterioration of the soil lies in the fact that 
the mass of farmers do not encourage agricultural 
journals as much as they should. What farmers 
want, is a market for something besides grain ; 
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The same causes that have led to this 
diminution of productiveness in the older 
States, will ultimately, if they are suffered to 
go on, reduce the entire grain-growing dis- 
tricts to a state of comparative poverty. 
There can be no escape from this conclusion, 
and we hope our free-trade friends may take 
as much pleasure in declaring such a result 
impossible, as if they had actually proved it 
to be so. The measure of poverty will be 
greater or less according as the necessities or 
the prudence of the inhabitants of these dis- 
tricts induce them to establish manufactures, 
and to develope their mechanical and mine- 
ral resources. Absolute want, of course, they 
can never suffer, but they are even now 
laboring under a degree of poverty which 
they need never have suffered, and whose 
rugged monitions will attend them for many 
years to come. 

The size of a country does not in the least 
affect the law by which its prosperity is 
governed. If the United States had been 
comprised within the limits of New-England, 
we should long before this have presented to 
the world the singular sight of a nation, once 
a large exporter of bread-stuffs, driven to the 
necessity of buying its wheat from other 
countries. If New-England has been so for- 
tunate as to be able to fall back on New- 
York for its wheat, and New-York is favored 
with a similar refuge for its prospective pov- 
erty in Ohio, the far Western States have 
no right to presume on a like good fortune. 
Beyond them there is nothing but the ocean, 





and until they possess such a market, all the agri- 
cultural journals in the world will do them but 
little good. 

Should manufactures become general through- 
out that district of New-York of which we have 
been speaking, by a judicious cultivation of those 
lighter crops which would meet with a ready sale 
among the operatives, the soil would become so 
much restored, after a reasonable lapse of time, as 
to produce crops of grain nearly or quite as large 
as formerly. 

_ The soil of New-England has been much ame- 
liorated during the last few years, owing to the 
presence of manufactures, although it will not re- 
gain its original fertility for very many years to 
come; and, meanwhile, with a portion of New- 
York, the Eastern States must depend on the 
West for their supplies of bread-stuffs. The facili- 
ties of transportation which these States enjoy, 
diminish the inconvenience of their present  in- 
fertility, but they are, nevertheless, losers by their 
former careless cultivation, 
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and before their emigrating inhabitants could 
come in sight of its waves, they might hap- 

en upon territories which the commerce of 
the Pacific had reduced to a barrenness as 
hopeless as that of the lands which they had 
left. 

The true method of securing industrial 
prosperity is to bring agriculture and manu- 
factures together; to place producer and 
consumer side by side, so that each, with 
the smallest expenditure of time and trouble, 
shall enjoy the proceeds of the labor of the 
other. “Commerce,” says Carlyle, “ is king ;” 
but, if commerce really possesses this regal 
dignity, a more unprofitable despot certainly 
never lorded it over an agricultural country. 
An array of fleets produces nothing, and gives 
value to nothing. In the ordinary transac- 
tions of business, the employment of carriers 
is held to be a drawback on profits, which may 
be cheerfully borne if unavoidable, but which 
must always be avoided if possible. With 
agiven amount of exchange, the greater the 
carrying, the greater the loss, and the less 
the carrying, the greater the profit to each 
party. The farmer and the manufacturer 
with his operatives, if placed near each 
other, effect exchanges by which each is 
profited to the fullest extent; remove the 
manufacturer to a distant country, and the 
same exchanges are carried on with dimin- 
ished profit to each, the farmer suffering the 
more severely of the two, for the reason 
mentioned a page or two back, that “a 
trading and manufacturing country natu- 
rally purchases, with a small part of its ma- 
nufactured produce, a great part of the 
rude produce of other countries; while, on 
the contrary, a country without trade and 
manufactures is generally obliged to pur- 
chase, at the expense of a great part of 
its rude produce, a very small part of 
the manufactured produce of other coun- 
tries.” 

It is this same “ King Commerce” who is 
persuading you at the South to send your 
cotton to England, to be returned to you in 
the shape of Manchester cloth, when the 
banks of your rivers might be lined with mills 
that would at once convert your raw mate- 
rial into the desired fabric, without the risks 
or costs of transportation, and would furnish 
in their armies of operatives a steady and 
profitable market for the lighter crops, with 
which your exhausted soil might be occa- 
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sionally refreshed.* At the South-west, he 
persuades you to crop your lands with to- 
bacco, which he kindly offers to turn into 
cloth and hardware at fair prices, minus the 
cost of transportation to and from the 
foreign market, and the expenses of a ten 

er cent. exchange. We have shown what 

e has done for you throughout the grain- 
growing districts ; how he has aided you in 
extracting the fertility from your soils, and 
how, when you have been tempted to reflec- 
tion by the sterilities gradually surrounding 
you, he has pointed you to “fresh woods 
and pastures new” beyond, and turned aside 
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your disturbing premonitions by counseling 
you to leave all care to those who should 
come after you. 

In New-England, you have found that 
manufactures are by no means such an 
enemy to your interests as the Free-traders 
and the violent denunciators of “ mill-lords” 
and “cotton-princes” would have you be- 
lieve. The presence of the many operatives 
employed in the New-England factories has 
not only given you a market for a vast variety 
of produce which “ King Commerce” could 
never had taken off your hands, but has 
supported you in comparative independence, 








* The following table, taken from the census of 1850, shows the amount of cotton manufactured 







in the United States. A gratifying increase of manufacture will be noticed throughout the Southern 


States. 


COTTON GOODS. 






























2: g | No. hands em- | Entire wages per | 
State. $— =| Capital in- | Bales | Value of all ployed. month. Value of en- 
£3 & vested. cotton. raw material “y) al an. | Fen. Males. | Females. _ product. 
Maine, ...........-| 12 | $3,329,700 | 31,531 | $1,573,110 | 780 | 2,959 | $22,895 | $35,973 | $2,596,356 
New-Hampshire,...} 44 | 10,950,500 | 83,026 | 4,839,429 2911 | 9,211 75,713 | 124,131 | 8,830,619 
Vermont, .......... 9 202,500 | 2,243 114,415 | 94 147 1,460 1,861 | 196,100 
Massachusetts,..... 213 | 28,455,630 | 223,607 | 11,289,309 9,293 | 19,437 | 212,892 | 264,514 | 19,712,461 
Rhode Island,......| 158 | 6,675,000 | 50,713 | 3,484,579 | 4.959 5,916 92,282 76,656 | 6,447,120 
Connecticut, ....... 128 | 4,219,100 | 39,483 | 2,500,062 | 2,708 3,478 51,679 41,060 | 4,257,522 
New-York,........| 86 | 4,176,920 | 37,778 | 1,985,973 | 2,632 | 3,688 48,244 35,699 | 3,591,989 
New-Jersey, ....... a1} 1, 14,437 645 616 | 1,096 11,078 10,487 | 1,109,524 
Pennsylvania,...... 208 | 4,528,925 | 44,162 | 3,152,530 564 | 4,099 63,642 40,656 | 5,322,262 
Delaware, ......... 12 460,100 | 4,730 312,068 413 | 6,326 4,926 538,439 
Maryland, ......... 24 | 2,236,000 | 23,325 | 1,165,579 | 1,008 | 2,014 15,546 19,108 | 2,120,504 
Virginia, ..........| 27 | 1,908,900 | 17,785 828,375 | 1,275 | 1,688 12,983 11,791 | 1,486,384 
North Carolina,....| 28 1,058,800 | 13.617 531,903 442) 1,177 5,153 7,216 831,342 
South Carolina,....| 18 857,5 9,929 295,971 399 | 620 5,565 5,151 | | 748,338 
seesee| 35] 1,736,156 900,419 12,725 
a) eae 80 000 






































Our imports of cotton goods during the same 


year are stated as follows: 


Printed, stained or colored cottons, $13,640,291 





White or uncolored do, 1,778,302 
Embroidered and mixed do. 1,469,406 
Frame Hosiery, . . .. . 1,558,178 
Yarns, Threads, de, . . . . 1,667,547 

$20,108,719 


Showing an excess of home manufactured cotton 
goods to the amount of $41,760,465. 





s4ee~kes 3 Q 16,637 
Tennessee, ........ 33 669,600 | 6,411 297,500 310 581, = 3,304 730 510,624 
Kentucky,......... 8| 239,000 | 3,760 180,907 | 181} 21) 2,707 2,070 | 273,439 
GID 80 cesivccgens 8 | 297,000 | 4,270 237,060 | 132; 269) 2,191 2,534 | 394,700 
Michigan, | 
a naieeaed os 2 43,000 675 28,220 | 38 | 57 495 386 44,200 

linois 
MissOUtiys-ssseee, 2 102,000 | 2,160 86,446 | 75 | 80 820 800 142,900 
owa, | 
Wisconsin, } 
C.lifornia, | 
Dist. of Columbia,. . 1 85,000 960 67,000 | 41; 103 57 825 | 100,000 
Total, 1,094, $74,501,031 | 641,240 | $34,835,056 33,150 | 59,136 $653,778 | $703,414 | $61,869 184 

















During the same period, however, our exporta- 
tions of raw cotton amounted to $71,984,616, which, 
if manufactured at home, would have given em- 
ployment to nearly 200,000 hands, and would have 
sold in those cotton markets which are now sup- 
plied by Great Britain, for the sum of $130,000,000, 

How much longer shall we continue to sell 
for 71 millions what, if manufactured at home, 
would give employment to a quarter of a million 
hands, and sell, in addition, for 130 millions of 
dollars 
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when, but for some such aid, your farms 
would scarcely have sufficed for the main- 
tenance of one half their present number of 
occupants. Instead of raising fifteen or 
twenty bushels of wheat to the acre, which, 
for the sake of illustration, we will suppose 
you capable of doing, to be sold for fifteen 
or twenty dollars and sent abroad, so that 
none of it could by any possibility ever find 
its way back, to be again incorporated into 
the soil, you find it vastly more profitable 
to raise twelve or fifteen tons of turnips, or 
two or three hundred bushels of potatoes, 
or three or four hundred pounds of butter, 
or a thousand gallons of milk, from the 
same quantity of land. You have a con- 
stant market for any or all of these latter 
products. The unceasing production of 
grain soon wears out your land, but the 
more turnips or potatoes you raise, the more 
is the condition of your farm improved. As 
just hinted, no part of your wheat crop ever 
comes back to be again incorporated in the 
soil, but the cattle who furnish your dairy pro- 
ducts from the same land, supply you with 
manure sufficient to ameliorate double the 
number of acres on which they have grazed ; 
and if you are careful to work in the refuse 
of your root crops, your soil will receive an 
enrichment which will manifest itself in- 
creasingly year by year, and which it would 
require much money to bring about on lands 
exhausted by the production of grain. 

Throughout the Western and Southern 
States, your market for ameliorating crops 
will increase in proportion as you encourage 
the growth of home manufactures. Instead 
of raising by the bushel, you will produce 
by the ton; instead of depending on the 
services of the contractor or the storekeeper 
who transfers your products to the city 
dealer by a tedious and expensive system of 
transportation, who, in his turn, transfers it 
to a foreign port through the wasteful and 
costly medium of commerce, you will deal 
directly with the ultimate buyer and con- 
sumer. With such facilities of exchange, 
you would not lose, even if the actual 
amount of your productions was diminished ; 
and your gain is all the more certain from 
the fact that, with a home market, your 
crops would be of a more profitable nature, 
and the total of your sales larger. 

A protective tariff, such as the Whig 
party have always advocated, is the only 
means by which your excessive exportations 
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of exhausting crops can be checked, and a 
market for your perishable and bulky pro- 
ductious built up at your door. The ground 
upon which the Loco-foco party have con- 
tinued to oppose this measure—setting aside 
certain commonplaces respecting the woful in- 
juries that would ensue to “ commerce” and 
“civilization,” should we conclude to manufac- 
ture our goods for ourselves—is pretended to 
be founded upon economy. You should, it is 
said, “ buy in the cheapest market, and sell 
in the dearest.” England sells the same 
amount of goods for a less sum of money 
than your manufacturers, and therefore, by 
the above rule of commercial policy, you 
should patronize her market. 

But our opponents and, we may say, your 
enemies, have proposed to you the shop- 
keeper’s rule, without giving you the shop- 
keeper’s resource. When you tax your 
lands for supplies of grain or tobacco, which 
they cannot long continue to yield, but by 
which they must soon be reduced to com- 
parative sterility, you are not buying in the 
cheapest market, no matter where you may 
be selling. If you regard your land as a 
market, you must look at it as one out of 
which your products may be bought, and 
into which a proportionate quantity of labor 
and of fertilizing substances must be sold. 
By buying a certain kind of products out of 
your market, you disqualify yourselves from 
returning the necessary and proportionate 
amount of value; and the quantity of pro- 
ducts for which you may apply, gradually 
diminishes to an indefinite paucity. By 
buying another kind of products, on the 
other hand, you become increasingly able 
to return full value for all that you have 
taken, and your store-house remains full. In 
the latter case, you are buying in a cheap 
market; in the former, you are disabling 
yourselves from buying in any market 
whatever. 

You may also doubt whether, in selling 
grain or cotton to England, you are in 
reality selling dear. If from a farm of ten 
acres you raise two hundred bushels of 
wheat, which you exchange, at the rate of 
one dollar a bushel, for English iron at the 
rate of thirty-five dollars a ton, your profits 
are not as great as in selling three thousand 
bushels of potatoes at twenty-five cents a 
bushel, in exchange for American iron, of 
better quality than the English, at fifty dol- 
lars a ton. If you exchange ten thousand 
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ea of cotton, at eight cents a pound, for 
nglish hardware, at twenty per cent. dis- 
count on the dollar, your profits are not as 
great as they would have been, had you 
sold half the quantity of cotton to the manu- 
facturer at your door, at the same rate; de- 
voting the remaining half of your land to 
the raising of root crops, dairy products, and 
fresh meat, to be consumed by the opera- 
tives of the manufactory, and buying Ame- 
rican hardware at no discount at all. 

Dearness and cheapness are relative terms ; 
and from the simple price of any thing, un- 
less the circumstances that attended its pro- 
duction, or will attend its use, are known, no 
idea whatever can be formed of its value. 
If a man has no money in his pocket, and is 
destitute of credit, it is all the same to him 
whether an article whose possession he might 
fancy, is rated at one dollar or five. The 
ability to buy is with practical men the test 
of value; and if the income of every member 
of society were doubled at this moment, any 
article that was cheap or dear at one dollar 
yesterday, would be equally cheap or dear 
at two dollars to-day. If, in consequence of 
a duty on imported cutlery and cloth, you 
are obliged to pay American manufacturers 
twenty per cent. more for the same quality 
of goods; and if, in consequence of the same 
measure, your farm products rise in price, 
and you are enabled to substitute amelio- 
rating instead of exhausting crops; produc- 
ing, in short, a much greater bulk of food, 
and receiving a much greater amount of 
money, surely you are no loser. If you 
are enabled to do away with an expensive 
system of transportation; if you are no 
longer compelled to submit to a discount on 
your products wherewith to pay the carrier; 
itis not difficult to decide whether the change 
involves gain or loss, and who is the principal 
gainer. 

Perhaps these thoughts may have occurred 
to some of you, as you have stood upon the 
wharves of Chicago, or Cincinnati, or Buf- 
falo, and have observed the countless boat- 
loads of bread-stuffs transmitted through the 
ware-houses of those ports, on their way to 
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tide-water and across the Atlantic, and have 
noted, in turn, the many packages and casks 
of foreign stamp, traveling westward by the 
same medium ; or, as you have stood upon 
the docks of New-Orleans, Charleston, or 
New-York, and have witnessed the moun- 
tains of cotton and tobacco being heaved on 
board ship for England, and the piles of 
manufactured wares or of bars of iron being 
disgorged in return; and, even if you may 
have been temporarily exalted by the mag- 
nitude of the transactions thus passing before 
you, you cannot have escaped asking your- 
selves, in all earnestness, “ To what purpose 
is this waste? Why this transportation of 
products which, in one or another shape, we 
are about to buy back again at a vastly en- 
hanced price ; and why this importation of 
goods which, with no greater genius than 
that of industry, we could at any time manu- 
facture for ourselves? Is it our destiny that 
commerce shall be for ever our king, and we 
for ever the agricultural colonists of England ? 
With a mineral wealth unequaled by that of 
any nation under heaven, must we at last 
exhaust our resources in keeping ourselves 
supplied with the iron which others have 
manufactured ? Shall we, with all the facili- 
ties which it is possible for a people to enjoy, 
only employ those of prodigality and waste, 
and rear upon that foundation of national 
wealth with which we are favored, only a con- 
spicuous structure of splendid bankruptcy ?” 
No jealousy of the manufacturing interest, 
implanted in you by the mischievous doc- 
trines of your free-trade enemies ; no sound- 
ing protocols, issued by the great monarch 
of universal exchange; no sluggish disin- 
clination to meddle with political theories 
should tempt you to suppress these questions 
or to slight the growing monitions of our 
national circumstances. Those measures 
which are proposed to you by the Free- 
traders, for the especial good of a part, are 
for that very reason destructive to all. Your 
prosperity consists in having your best and 
nearest market, and you will effect this only 
by bringing the consumer of your products 
side by side with yourselves. : 
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JOURNALISM AND JOURNALISTS IN PARIS. 


Wesaid, in a late number, that we should | 


treat very soon of the Parisian press, now 
or lately, one of the most immediate politi- 
cal agents in the world. 

We have postponed the fulfilment of our 
promise for two reasons: first, to obtain from 
Paris and the best sources correct informa- 
tion, and next, to know precisely how the new 
constitution of Louis Napoleon would treat 
the press. This, however, could be foreseen. 
The coup d'état had prostrated it; the 


constitution was not only to muzzle, but to | 


enchain it. Strange vicissitude of human 
events! In 1830, journalism made a revo- 
lution, and beat the army; in 1851, the 
army has made a revolution, and beaten 
journalism! 

What changes and transformation, in the 
editorial corps as well as in the character 
and organization of the press, the late events 
will bring forth, it would be premature to 
judge. _ Yet, we will give, in the proper 
place, our impartial opinion. One fact is cer- 
tain : that the press,which for sixty years, since 
the great revolution of 1789, has played so 
important a part in the destinies of France, 
we might say, of the world, is silenced for 
the present, has no more a free voice, and 
must submit to an iron rule. Our account, 
therefore, comes in the proper time, both to 
illustrate the past, and shed some rays of 
light on the darkness of the future. 

What have been the character, the influ- 
ence, and the vicissitudes of the Parisian press 
for the past sixty years? We will expose it in 
the following brief sketches, which embrace 
the principal phases. 


I-Tue Revo.ivrion—rrom 1789 ro 1799. 


When the revolution broke out, every 
thing was prepared to give it the most 
violent and tremendous character. The 
royal prerogative, by a long series of suc- 
cessful usurpations, had reached a degree of 
despotism incompatible with rational free- 
dom; the nobility had exchanged their 
former and manly virtues for the corruption, 
vices, and effeminacy of courts; the Church 





had degenerated, and the bishops and 
higher clergy, rolling in wealth or basking in 
the sunshine of royal favor, had become in 
a great part an object both of contempt and 
hatred; the burden of taxation rested ex- 
clusively, and with insupportable weight, on 
the laboring people; the peasantry, at the 
same time, were, with few exceptions, in an 
indigent condition, and eager for any change ; 
the middle order, or the bourgeoisie, had 
silently accumulated wealth, while power 
imperceptibly glided from the higher classes, 
and ardently aspired after reform and better 
condition ; for there were no political rights, 
no freedom, no periodical press! Thus, the 
explosion of so many angry passions was 
like the eruption of a voleano; the spirit 
of insurrection became universal from Calais 
to Bayonne. 

The press, set free, seemed to have no 
other mission than to spread throughout the 
country the flame of discontent. Hundreds 
of newspapers sprang up, to publish the 
debates of the National Assembly, the news 
of the day, and to discuss boldly matters 
considered of the deepest moment to the 
human race. Politics were then universally 


agitating and engrossing the public mind ; 


all ranks of society engaged in public affairs; 
the spirit of party ran high; and the two 
opposite opinions, which, whatever might 
have been their subdivisions, represented, on 
the one hand, the old régime, or the despotic 
monarchy, and, on the other, the love of 
liberty or revolution, found enthusiastic, 
clever, and eloquent organs in the numerous 
newspapers which were established. Those 
which strongly supported revolution, far 
excelled, it must be acknowledged, in depth 
of learning, power of argument, talent and 
eloquence, those of the opposite party. The 
latter were generally epigrammatic,witty, and 
brilliant, but without that power which rules 
opinion. Yet the attempt by one set of 
men to stifle or violently contradict the ex- 
pression of the predominant spirit of liberty, 
gradually engendered a rankling hatred in 
the bosom of others, and kindled the pas- 
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sions that later, as revolution was progressing 
onward, became devouring flames. 

At that period commenced a newspaper, 
which has become the great repertory of 
facts and speeches, the Moniteur, (Nov. 
1789.) A very intelligent politician, Maret, 
afterwards made Duke of Bassano by Na- 
poleon, soon was made redacteur en chef, 
(chief editor ;) and it is to him that we owe 
the debates of the National Assembly, the 
most faithful records we have of the events 
of that most interesting period. During its 
long existence, now nearly sixty-two years, it 
has been the special organ of the ruling go- 
vernment, and received contributions of men 
of ability and merit, some of whom attained 
the highest stations. The tone of the Moni- 
teur has been generally temperate, impar- 
tial, and dignified, though of course it re- 
flected the dominant spirit and thoughts 
of the times. It presents to the diligent 
inquirer a mine of historical wealth, in which 
there is the most precious ore from which 
to elaborate the political history of France. 
It forms a collection of about one hundred 
and ten volumes; and as complete copies of 
it are very rare, it brings a very high price. 

Under the Convention, when horror fol- 
lowed upon horror, when the most frightful 
scenes were occurrences of every-day life, the 
newspapers increased in savage enthusiasm, 
fury, and madness; but of course there was 
only one opinion expressed, and that was the 
most violent and sanguinary, and the most 
congenial to those disastrous times. The con- 
stitution of 7’an III., and the establishment 
of the directorial government, (Nov. 1795,) 
restored liberty to the press, and then sprang 
up again the many newspapers of conflicting 
parties. The struggle was resumed with a 
new vigor and spirit between those which 
strenuously stood by the prinviples of revo- 
lution, and those which secretly aspired to 
reéstablish the Bourbons and the former 
monarchy. Such was the condition of the 
press, when the man whose fate it was to 
silence the jarring parties and the passionate 
a landed from Egypt, to give to the revo- 
ution a new and impetuous but splendid 
direction, to achieve the most extraordinary 
deeds of the age, and, after exhausting glory 
and prosperity, to die in the dreary exile of 
St. Helena! 


2. ConsuLare—Emprre, (1799 ro 1814.) 
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really an outrage upon the laws, a bold at- 
tempt upon liberty. But, for the past ten 
years, so many coups d’état had been effect- 
ed, either by popular masses or by the gov- 
ernment, and, besides, the nation was so 
fatgued with political anarchy, that the 
establishment of the Consulate was hailed 
with satisfaction and hope. The name and 
genius of General Bonaparte seemed to 
legitimate the change. Glory, order, and 
liberty—these three great national objects, 
seemed to be combined. The general feel- 
ing was, that the paramount principles of 
Revolution must be saved, even at a sacri- 
fice, and that the new Consul was the only 
man to defend against Europe the wavering 
and critical condition of republican France. 
It was felt that society, after such great dis- 
orders, must be organized and reconstructed ; 
and there was then no serious fear of the 
despotism which grew up and increased 
more and more from the victories of the 
empire. Such was the illusion of the time— 
an illusion soon to be dispelled, for it 
speedily became evident that liberty was 
obliterated from the constitution. A vast 
system of centralization was founded; the 
government was invested with the most ex- 
tensive and efficient powers ; it was, in fact, 
dictatorship, disguised under constitutional 
forms. 

Nothing was said of the liberty of the 
press: it was treated as an enemy, and one 
of the early acts of the Consulate was the 
suppression of all newspapers, except thir- 
teen, which were only organs of the govern- 
ment. The dying moans of freedom were 
overpowered by the artillery which an- 
nounced the victory of Marengo; the eye of 
the nation was dazzled by the splendor and 
magnitude of the triumph; and then com- 
menced that long intoxication of glory, which 
made a whole nation the obedient tool of 
a man. Such is, alas, unfortunately, France! 
a country of soldiers rather than citizens, 
ever ready to submit to the yoke, if only it 
be covered with laurels. 

Nevertheless the imperiai government it- 
self found the utmost difficulty in keeping 
the press under an absolute yoke. It con- 
stantly had recourse to the bulletins of vie- 
torious armies, to keep to their full heat the 
emotions that were no longer excited by the 
impassioned appeals of a_ hostile press. 
But when triumphs of the battle-field could 
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forced its way, and powerfully contributed 
to the overthrow of the empire. 

We can judge how Napoleon liked the 
press by this plain and candid opinion, which 
one day he uttered in the Council of State, 
his great instrument of legislation: “I am 
indeed not partial to newspapers. And do 
you know why, gentlemen? A journalist 
is only a grumbler, a censurer, a giver of 
advice, a regent of sovereigns, a tutor of 
nations. Four hostile newspapers are more 
to be feared than one hundred thousand 
bayonets !” 

Later, he acknowledged his error. After 
his return from Elba, he entered into a com- 
promise with the press; and in St. Helena, 
three weeks only before his death, when dic- 
tating that memorable and profound letter, 
which contained the last counsels of a dying 
father and sovereign to his son, he said ex- 
pressly : “ My son will be obliged to allow 
the liberty of the press; this is a necessity 
at the present day. In order to govern, it 
is not necessary to pursue a more or less 
perfect theory, but to build with the mate- 
rials which are under one’s hand; to submit 
to necessities, and profit by them. The li- 
berty of the press ought to become, in the 
hands of the government, a powerful auxi- 
liary in diffusing through all the most distant 
corners of the empire, sound doctrines and 
good principles. To leave it to itself would 
be to fall asleep on the brink of danger. 
On the conclusion of a general peace, I 
would have instituted a directory of the 
press, composed of the ablest men of the 
country, and I would have diffused, even to 
the most distant hamlet, my ideas and my 
intentions. At the present day, it is impos- 
sible to remain, as one might have done 
three centuries ago, a quiet spectator of the 
transformations of society ; now, one must, 
under pain of death, either direct or hinder 
every thing.” 


3. Restoration or tHE Boursons, (1814 
To 1830.) 


With this memorable change, the press re- 
sumed its liberty, its réle and influence, 
though at different times it was restricted 
by a preventive censorship, or regulated by 


severe laws. But the principle of liberty 
was written in the constitution, the charte, 
and it was enough to insure free discussion 
within proper limits, and to give great power 
to the press. 
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This period was in reality a long and 
passionate struggle throughout between the 
antiquated ideas of royal power, represented 
by the Bourbons, the old nobility, the 
Church, and ignorant peasantry of many 
provinces on the one hand; and, on the 
other, the new ideas, new principles, ema- 
nating from the Revolution, with which a 
great part of the upper classes, the bour- 
geoisie at large, the bulk of country people, 
the discontented officers and soldiers of the 
empire—in fact, the great majority of the 
nation—were deeply imbued. Besides, the 
national pride was stung by the humiliation 
of the restoration being ushered in and im- 
posed upon them by foreign conquest, and 
the heart of the people was always bleeding 
with the dismal recollection of Waterloo. 
Hence the press was deeply tinged with 
the passions and opinions of conflicting 
interests and principles. 

Two parties early arose, and gradually 
increased more or less in strength—the 
Ultra-Royalists and the Liberals or the Op- 
position, which ardently struggled for the 
mastery in the elections and in both Cham- 
bers, (Peers and Commons.) Both exerted 
themselves to secure powerful organs in the 
newspapers, as well as at the tribune of Par- 
liament. Two papers were superior to the 
others in talent and political influence—the 
Débats and the Constitutionnel—for many 
years opposed in opinion, but, from 1824, 
united in warfare, as will be explained here- 
after, and fighting with extreme and eloquent 
hostility against the Ultra-Tory ministers, 
Villéle and Polignac. 

Meanwhile, appeared successively in the 
Chambers, orators gifted with the most splen- 
did talents, and whose eloquence recalled the 
celebrated names of Chatham, Fox, Burke, 
and Sheridan. Their speeches were reéchoed 
in the Liberal journals, which drew from this 
splendid oratory a more vigorous spirit and 
more forcible arguments to assail the blun- 
dering and obnoxious ministers. 

At that time, but especially during the 
five years of Charles X., the Opposition 
papers exercised the greatest prestige and in- 
fluence. The more they were arraigned and 
mulcted under severe penalties, the more 
they were applauded and indemnified by 
public favor and subscriptions. An article, 
(we mean a leading one, called premier 
Paris,) if written in a forcible and eloquent 
style and vein, became the event of the day, 
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of the week; and the name of the writer | 
was welcomed and repeated with the warmest 
eulogies of the salons. To revile or to con- 
test the right of freedom for the press would 
have been considered as an outrage to liberty 
itself ; to attempt to stifle or destroy it would 
have brought an immediate revolution. 

It seems, by the late events, that Louis 
Bonaparte has formed other and peculiar 
opinions on this subject; but he is not ac- 
quainted, we apprehend, with the all-power- 
ful electric machine which he has so recklessly 
assaulted. A spark from this machine, when 
overcharged, is as fatal as it is rapid. 

We will give here a forcible extract from 
the writings of a man who was a warm loyalist 
throughout his life, but a man of high intel- 
lect, and sincere friend of representative go- 
vernment, Chateaubriand. It is a fine illus- 
tration of the necessity of freedom for the 
press in our times. He says in his memoirs : 


“The press is an element once unknown, a power 
formerly unused. Introduced into the world, it is 
speech acting like thunder ; it is the social electri- 
city. Can you annihilate it? The more you try 
to compress it, the more violent will be the explo- 
sion. us you must resign yourself to live with 
it, as you live with the steam-engine. You must 
learn to manage the press, and deprive it of its 
danger, either by a familiar and practical usage, by 
which its power will gradually relent, or by assimi- 
lating by degrees your manners and laws to the 
principles which henceforth shall govern mankind.” 


After the accession of the Polignac min- 
istry, the highest excitement and irritation 
prevailed in the public mind. TheChamber 
of Deputies firmly pursued their course, 
and Charles X. and the ministers hurried 
on, with a stubborn blindness, to a final de- 
struction. The coup d’état by which the 
charte was so seriously altered, and the 
crown made the sole power in the state, 
brought forth the long-expected explosion. 
Under the impulse and ardent appeal of the 
press, the most energetic and best part of 
the population took up arms; three days 
were enough for the complete victory of 
Paris ; Charles X. was sent back to his third 
and last exile; the charte was revised in a 
liberal spirit, and Louis Philippe ascended 
the throne. 


4, Monarcuy or Jury, (1830 ro 1848.) 


A revolution ushered in the reign of that 
prince ; a revolution was suddenly to termi- 
nate it. But if, in the fiery transport of diseon- 
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the citizens were hurried away to trample 
upon eighteen years of comparative quiet 
and undoubted prosperity; if the Republi- 
can and Socialist party eagerly seized the 
oceasion to carry out their long-cherished 
theories of government, by hurling headlong 
the populace to accomplish another revolu- 
tion ; if, after the popular victory, the name 
and reign of the old king have been assailed 
with the bitterest rancor and hostility ;_his- 
tory, which is and must be impartial, cannot 
repeat insult and unjust obloquy. It will 
say that Louis Philippe committed grave, 
immense faults; countenanced, for his self- 
ish views, corruption and degrading ava- 
rice; did not develop the public liberties 
according to the true and full spirit of the 
constitution ; but all these evils might be 
cured with time and gradual reformation, 
and the representative monarchy, of which 
his family was the key-stone, was far better 
and more congenial to France than a sham 
republic, which was to be only an open field 
for exasperated and jarring parties, bad 
passions, and anarchy. In a word, we think 
that France has a highly democratie spirit, 
but not at all republican. 

The press, so severely tried and dealt 
with under the Restoration, was triumphant. 
For the first few years, it had a full scope of 
freedom, though most of the past laws regu- 
lating its exercise had been maintained. It 
used its freedom to the greatest extent, and 
gradually, wild theories, extravagant politics, 
and licentiousness grew up, and increased 
to such a degree, that in 1837 more strin- 
gent and severe laws were enacted. The 
opposition papers were highly indignant, 
and bitterly complained of restriction, but 
public opinion approved of the measures. 

Among the leading and most influential 
papers of the times, we should name the 
Debats, a constant and able supporter of the 
ministry ; the ational, leaning to ultra 
Democratic doctrines ; the Constitutionnel, 
all-powerful before 1830, but then declining 
in talent and consistency ; the Presse, found- 
ed in 1834 by Emile de Girardin, full of the 
vigor, talent, and progressive spirit of the chief 
editor, sometimes on the side of ministers, 
sometimes bitterly and savagely hostile to 
them; the Siécle, of moderate principles, 
exerting itself by cheapness and a variety of 
romantic contributions to secure a vast num- 
ber of subscribers and make money. 





tent, the Constitutional party and a portion of 


At this period was introduced into many 
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newspapers, in a regular way, the feuwidle- 
ton-roman, that is to say, a novel, divided 
into chapters, of the most thrilling interest, 
and which were given two or three times 
a week to a panting, over-excited pub- 
lic. Thus appeared the wildly impassioned 
and extraordinary novels, the Mysteries of 
Paris, and the Wandering Jew, by E. Sue ; 
Monte Christo, and other productions of the 
firm of A. Dumas and Company ; the licen- 
tious, though talented novels of Madame 
Dudevant, well known by the nom de guerre 
of George Sand. These feuilletons,which flat- 
tered, nay, pandered, for the sake of money, 
to the most sensual and coarse propensities, 
powerfully contributed to pervert the ima- 
gination, and to lower and degrade the 
dignity and purity of thought. 

Another characteristic of the time was, 
that each party, and fraction of a party, in 
the Chamber of Deputies, had, as a mouth- 
piece, a special newspaper, entirely devoted 
to the views, passions, and interests of the 
party, and which, on every important mat- 
ter, received the suggestions and mots 
@ordre from the chief leader. Thus, the 
Siécle was the organ of Odillon Barrot, lead- 
er of the opposition dynastique, willing to 
preserve and support the dynasty, provided 
the chief and his friends should be promoted 
to the ministry ; the ational, of the repub- 
lican party, bitterly hostile to the dynasty 
and the existing constitution ; the Débats, 
of the ministerial party, and especially of 
Guizot, who every morning was praised with 
glowing eloquence, but, it must be said, 
not with a far-seeing judgment and states- 
manship. 

Not being very numerous, the newspapers 
of Paris were generally in a flourishing con- 
dition as to money and influence, when the 
unexpected revolution of February, 1848, 
broke out, which was to bring forth the most 
material changes in their spirit, politics, and 
influence. 


5. Revyoiurion oF Fesrvary, 1848, To 
December, 1851. 


At this sudden change, the ministerial and 
the moderate newspapers were for a time 
bewildered and thunderstruck, while the 
ultra democratic papers wildly exulted in 
their triumph, and in the confident hope 
of carrying out at last their long-cherished 
theories. The former restrictive laws of the 
press were then contemptuously overlooked, 
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trespassed, or trampled upon. No more 
stamp-tax, no more security-money: freedom ! 
an entire and absolute freedom to start any 
paper, to boldly publish any opinion; such 
was the incessant outcry of the victorious 
and overjoyed party ! 

New and numerous aspirants hurried into 
the career of journalism. Every week new 
papers were started, ambitious to play a réle 
in the state, to force through their doctrines, 
and to break down the prosperity of the other 
long established newspapers, but, since the 
triumph of the republic, proclaimed as super- 
annuated. The different parties, the unfor- 
tunate result of sixty years of revolutions, 
went out to forward their opinions and se- 
cure success, if possible. Legitimists, Bona- 
partists, moderate Republicans, red-hot Re- 
publicans, Socialists, Communists, had their 
papers; while the Orleanists, still powerful, 
but cautious because of the recent catastro- 
phe and the popular effervescence, tried to 
keep their ground with much ability and 
moderation, by advocating order and law. 
But the largest number, as it was to be ex- 
pected, came from the democratic and social- 
ist opinion. There appeared in a short time 
the Republique, by the citizen Bareste; the 
Accusateur public, by Esquiros; the Ami 
du Peuple, by Raspail ; the Commune de Par- 
is, by Sobrier, (proudly styling himself a Mfon- 
tagnard ;) the Journal démocratique et offi- 
ciel des Ateliers nationauz; the Représentant 
du peuple, by the famous Proudhon, (the lat- 
ter the most remarkable,) and a great many 
others, with titles more or less revolutionary 
and catch-penny. Even moderate opinion 
supplied its share by the Assemblée nation- 
ale, the Patrie, and the Ordre, while the 
Legitimists brought up the Hre nouvelle 
and the Opinion publique. 

The chief characteristic of all the newspa- 
pers of this period, with a few exceptions, 
was the want of sound judgment, sound 
thought, consistency in doctrines, and espe- 
cially of high talent and noble elegance in 
style, which is highly valued in France; yet 
it must be said that generally the conserva- 
tive papers had the advantage in these 
qualifications over the republican papers; 
and the Revue des deux Mondes (conserva- 
tive) could say with truth: “It is not to 
their own sterling superiority of talent that 
the conservatives owe a greater influence 
than the demagogic party; it is because the 
latter are still poorer in talent, nay, of a pro- 
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found inability. The radicals are able neither 
to speak nor to think, still less to write; and 
the chief cause of their political foils and 
disappointments, since the republic has been 
proclaimed, is to be found in their literary 
impotency.” 

The absolute liberty of the press was 
nothing else than an instrument of licen- 
tiousness. The principle of security-money 
was reéstablished by the Legislative Assem- 
bly, (April and July, 1849,) and later, in 
1850, the ministers asked, to secure the in- 
terests both of the public treasury and of 
the order, a higher amount for security- 
money and the stamp-tax. In the course of 
the discussion, which was very warm, the 
primitive bill was greatly altered and modi- 
fied. Two legitimist representatives, anxious 
to moralize the press—that is to say, to further 
improve the good papers, and efficiently re- 
strain the licentiousness of the bad ones— 
proposed to introduce in the law the system 
of personal responsibility. Hitherto the ed- 
itors, hidden behind the curtain, spoke and 
wrote in the name of their journal. It 
was therefore resolved that the name of the 
writer should be affixed to any article of po- 
litical, philosophic, and religious discussion, 
or relating to acts and interests of private 
persons, and this under the penalty of one 
hundred dollars fine for the first infraction, 
and of two hundred dollars for the second ; 
and that any false signature should be pun- | 
ished by a fine of two hundred dollars, and 
an imprisonment of six months, to which 
the false signer, the true writer of the article, 
and the responsible editor of the paper 
were equally liable. Finally, in order to re- | 
strain at least the Roman-feuilleton, deemed 
guilty of over-exciting the passions, and 
propagating in an attractive form wild and 
dangerous theories, a small tax was im- 
posed upon every copy of it. This bill, the | 
object of which was to strike the most severe | 
and efficient blows upon what they called the | 
bad press, was carried out, (July, 1850,) and 
it has ruled the press till the coup d'état of 
December 2d, 1851, which has been the 
death-blow to its freedom. 








IJ.—OrGanization AND CHARACTER OF THE 
Newsparers—Hisrory or tHe LeEapine 
JOURNALS. 


It appears, from a souree which we 
consider reliable, that in October, 1851, 








the political, literary, scientific, artistic, 
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and commercial press of France was repre- 
sented by about seven hundred and fifty 
newspapers of every kind, of which four 
hundred were published in Paris, and three 
hundred and fifty in the departments— 
eighty-six in all. The reader will be, 
perhaps, startled at the large number that 
we allot to Paris. But it must be considered 
that Paris is really the brain of France, we 
might say too, the heart; that it has been 
always the most attractive centre for any dis- 
tinguished man or eminent talent in the 
provinces; and that since the concentration 
of political powers, established by the Con- 
vention, and so skilfully and selfishly re- 
organized, and still strengthened by Napo- 
leon, Paris has secured a paramount influ- 
ence—in fact, has become France. Hence 
this character of literary and scientific, as 
well as of political superiority; hence this 
over-excitement, this love of agitation, this 
ardor to promote sublime or wild ideas and 
theories; this disposition to burst forth into 
revolution, and to hurl over the country the 
successful coup d'état of a day, or the bloody 
victory of its anger, as the sovereign and 
legitimate government of France. 

Three things claim our attention, because 
they are special characteristics of the French 
newspapers : the legal prescriptions by which 
they are ruled, the elements of which they 
are daily made up, the character and ac- 
quirements of the editors. 

To start a new paper is a comparatively 
easy undertaking in our country. With a 
few hundred dollars, and a certain skill to 
humor the ruling feelings, or to secure the 
patronage of a party, you may confidently 
enter into the career of journalism and chief 
editorship. You will meet support, and, with 
a persevering industry, success. It is not so 
in France. At first a large capital is re- 
quired, as security-money (cautionnement) to 
be deposited in the public treasury for future 
fines in case of penalties, and as means for 
the materials and daily expenses of a new 
establishment. Then, however attractive the 
young paper tries to be, the public are 
somewhat distrustful of a débutant, and 
subscribers rather sluggish to bring or send 
their names and money. Besides, that for- 
tunate cornucopia, that milk and honey of 
our papers—we mean abundant and regular 
advertisements—are greatly wanting the 
first, and even the second year; and the 
paper must exert itself, must strive and go 
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on with its own resources. Fifty thousand 
dollars at least become requisite to success- 
fully start the affair. 

The elements which constitute a French 
newspaper are, as usual elsewhere, news, 


politics, financial and commercial matters ;_ 


but they are arranged according to a certain 
order, treated and expounded in a peculiar 
way. Moreover, great attention is paid, even 
in chiefly political papers, to the more at- 
tractive subjects of literature, art, and science. 
Here is the sketch of the general disposition 
of matters. 

First: On the opening page, under the 
head of Paris, is placed the Jeading article 
of the day, called Premier Paris, and usually 
written with great vigor and talent. It is 
designed to strike a hard blow upon some 
ministerial proceeding, to fully discuss a 
question of moment, foreign or domestic, or 
to justify a law and a minister. 

Editors only of consummate learning and 
ability, and gifted with brilliant writing, are 
intrusted with those leading articles, and 
their compensation is very high. Of course, 
we speak only of the leading papers; for in 
the others, many indifferent, declamatory, 
or trashy articles are to be found. The 
jokers, who usually are fond of jesting with 
every thing, either good or bad, have nick- 
named the Premier Paris the piéce de résis- 
tance, the tartine politiqgue—words almost 
untranslatable, and answering to “hard and 
strong piece,” and “stuffed lucubration.” 
Usually the leading article is followed by 
one or two others of like nature, but of less 
interest or moment. 

Then come the news or extracts from 
foreign papers; and generally this chapter 
is very poor and very short. People in France 
do not fancy an extensive intelligence con- 
cerning other countries, and they are served 
agreeably to their liking. This, however, 
is a deficiency, and should be reformed. 
Then follow home news from the depart- 
ments, and those relating to Paris. They are 
usually selected with tact and discrimina- 
tion, are in a neat and elegant style, and do 
not present that farrago of indigested, indif- 
ferent, or vulgar news, which too often fill 
up many high-pretending newspapers of our 
large cities. 

After the news, there is found a literary 
or scientific article, prepared by a special 
editor, thoroughly conversant with his sub- 
ject, and, in addition, a brilliant and refined 

VOL, IX. NO, Il, NEW SERIES. 
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writer. If these articles have not generally 
the sterling merit of the essays of the English 
reviews, they are more lively, sparkling, and 
amusing; yet, pretty often, both sterling 
merit and superior wit are happily united. 

The fourth page is devoted to advertise- 
ments of every kind and dimension. For 
this branch of industry and money-making, 
a singular system has been of late years 
organized and used. A bold speculator 
presents himself to the proprietor of a 
newspaper, who has succeeded by cheapness, 
the feudlleton-roman, or some other attrac- 
tion, in securing a wide circulation, and says 
to him: “Sir, I come to propose to you a 
splendid affair. You must have, no doubt, 
much trouble in attracting and collecting 
your advertisements. Now, grant me an 
absolute right on your fourth page, and I 
will secure you such an amount yearly.” 
The amount varies, especially for widely 
circulated papers, between sixty thousand 
and eighty thousand dollars. Such a pro- 
posal is, of course, attended to, fully dis- 
cussed, and the right on the fourth page 
sold. Then the speculator (fermier) ap- 
plies to the commercial and manufacturing 
classes, anxious of public notice or of puff- 
ery, to urge the advantages of advertising in 
such a paper, so popular, so favorite, so 
widely circulating, and drains them to the 
best of his abilities. Kinds of feudal lords, 
these farmers are strongly established at the 
door of most newspapers, ruling in a sovy- 
ereign manner, and even having the privi- 
lege of silencing every editorial criticism, 
favorable or not, about a book or an enter- 
prise which has not paid the duty for a 
notice in the fourth page. Hence, the high 
charge of advertisements in Paris, higher 
than in any country, even in England, where 
there is a tax upon every annonce of about 
thirty-eight cents. Thirty-five lines, with 
more letters than in the Parisian papers, cost 
in London a pound sterling; while in Paris 
it costs thirty-five francs, or about seven 
dollars. 

At the bottom conspicuously figures, in 
ten or twelve separate columns, the fewille- 
ton-roman, which has been, for many years, 
and at great profit, monopolized by E. Sue, 
A. Dumas, G. Sand, and a few others, 
Sometimes the place is occupied by accounts 
of new dramas or comedies, news of science 
and art, lively sketches of manners and an- 
ecdotes. The feuilleton, whatever it may 
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be, is the favorite dish of every one who lei- 
surely breakfasts at home or at the coffee- 
house. 

The editorial writers, or rédacteurs, as they 
are called, generally belong to the literary 
class. They are distinguished by education, 
scholarship, and talent. Many of them, after 
eight or ten years of brilliant services, where 
their superior attainments and abilities 
have been displayed, have risen to high sta- 
tions, either in the administrative preferments 
or in diplomacy. Generally, each of them 
has his own province, such as foreign or do- 
mestic questions, commerce, manufactures, 
art, sciences, literature, theatrical matters, 
&c.; and, under the eye and suggestions of 
the chief editor, the articles are carefully pre- 
pared and improved, in order to give to the 
labors of the many different talents and. in- 
tellects, that unity of political and literary 
opinion which is a characteristic of import in 
the leading newspapers, because they have 
to preserve a high reputation and influence. 
In the following pages we will speak more at 
large of some celebrated writers. 


I0.—Histrory oF THE JOURNALS AND 
Epirors. 


It is not easy, at this day, to draw a 
graphic and correct classification of the 
French newspapers. Since the proclama- 
tion of the republic, their political opinions 
have so much altered, grown prudent by 
fear, or passionate and wildly enthusiastic by 
excitement; and, moreover, the late coup 
@état has brought forth so profound a per- 
turbation in their spirit, language, and even 
existence, directly killing and destroying 
some, commanding silence or the utmost cau- 
tiousness for others, censuring and muzzling 
all the living, that we have thought it best 
to adopt a wide division, namely, Conserva- 
tive, Democratic and Republican newspapers 
of every shade, being applied to the last 
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and twenty others of less note, most of which 
died from the obligation of security-money 
and stamp, or under heavy penalties. 

We will now proceed to our biographic 
sketches. 

THE DEBATS. 

This journal, one of the oldest in the press, 
is also the most famous and talented, as it 
has been, at certain periods, the most iaflu- 
ential. It ranks with the London Times. 
Through its long existence, (fifty past years,) 
four remarkable phases are found—the go- 
vernment of Napoleon, the Restoration, the 
reign of Louis Philippe, the Republic. Each 
of these periods exercised a strong influence 
on its spirit and language, and each phasis of 
its life is marked by a predominant charac- 
teristic. 

The Débats was established in the last 
ear of the eighteenth century, 1799, by 
rancis and Louis Bertin, the one the father, 

the other the uncle, of the present proprie- 
tor, Armand Bertin. The Bertins were men 
honorably born. Their father, who had been 
Secretary to the Duke de Choiseul, the 
minister, died young. Both had received an 
excellent and classical education, and were 
gifted with remarkable abilities. Francis, 
the elder brother, was not merely a man of 
the world, but a scholar; a man of large 
views in legislation and politics, and of a 
generous, kindly, and lovable nature. Louis, 
the younger brother, was indefatigable as 
a man of business. Though an excellent 
scholar, and delighting in the brilliant lit- 
erature of antiquity, he never strayed with 
the poets of Greece or Italy, when there 
was actual business to be done. After hay- 
ing been long a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, he was sent, soon after the Re- 
volution of 1830, to Holland as ambassador, 
and made a member of the Chamber of Peers. 

It seems that the elder Bertin purchased for 
20,000 francs (4000 dollars) the name and 
copyright of a very small journal. To give 
éclat to his début, and superior attraction to 
the new paper, the far-seeing man enlisted 
men of science, learning, and taste, as fellow- 
journalists. Among the earliest contributors 
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lot. The feutlletons of Geoffroy succeeded to 
wonder; in a few years they became the 

in Paris and the provinces. There was 
criticism, literary, artistical, theatrical; there 
was learning, sound judgment, and wit, with 
a refined elegance of style, a genuine atti- 
cism, ard a perfect abandon. The result 
was a great run of deserved prosperity. The 
Débats had soon, in consequence, about 
20,000 subscribers. A transient blow, but 
not change, came over the golden dream and 
prosperity. The proprietor of the Débats, 
though a man of moderation and dexterity, 
was often constrained, under Napoleon, to 
an unwilling silence ; but on one occasion, in 
1803, we think, he exhibited a récalcitrant 
spirit. He was then driven from his own 
journal, and the property in it bestowed on 
a more obsequious scribe. The squall, how- 
ever, was not of serious consequence ; but 
hence, and from his highly conservative and 
Bourbonist feelings, proceeded, under the 
Restoration, the steady and fiery spirit of op- 
position, nay, of hostility, which the Débats 
manifested towards the Emperor and the 
Empire. At the end of the year 1805, so 


admirably was the journal conducted, that 
Messrs. Bertin were said to be making 


200,000 francs a year, or about 40,000 dol- 
lars. Meanwhile, the First Consul had be- 
come emperor by the Senatus Consulte or- 
ganique of the 18th May, 1804, and crown- 
ed by the Pope himself at Notre Dame, on 
the 2d December of the same year. The 
Débats took the title of Journal de lEm- 
pire, but it preserved the same writers, to 
whom the prosperity and reputation of the 
paper were chiefly owing. From time to 
time, new talents, young men of high 
promise, were added to an already very 
efficient corps. This far-seeing policy has 
been, throughout, a constant and honorable 
characteristic of the proprietors. 

On the fall of Napoleon, the Journal de 
? Empire became again the Débats, and then 
began the most important phasis of its exist- 
ence. The old opinions and affections of 
the Bertins were triumphant with the return 
of the Bourbons, and the establishment of a 
constitution, the Charte, by which the past 
and the present were to be reconciled and 
permanently reiinited. The Débats over- 
flowed with joy, and gave enthusiastic ap- 
plause to a change which they proclaimed 
the most auspicious and fortunate, to enchain 
the spirit and to close for ever the disastrous 
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era of revolutions! On the return of Na- 
poleon from Elba, the proprietor of the 
Débats followed the king, Louis XVIIL, to 
Ghent in March, 1819, and in the following 
September he was named President of the 
Electoral College of the Seine, and soon 
afterwards was appointed Secretary-General 
to the Minister of Police. During ten years, 
the journal defended every administration, 
sometimes with more zeal and passion than 
high intelligence and judgment, but gene- 
rally with cleverness and efficiency. It re- 
ceived political hints and secrets from men 
in high favor or rank, and even ready-made 
articles from distinguished writers, whose 
name was only whispered. 

Previous to, and after, the Restoration, 
there had been an intimate literary con- 
nection between Chateaubriand and the Ber- 
tins ; in fact, Chateaubriand was one of the 
principal literary supporters of their journal, 
as well as his friends, Lamenais, then a high 
royalist, de Bonald, and Charles Nodier. 
As long as Chateaubriand held high offices, 
as Ambassador, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
&c., the Débats remained the warm advo- 
| cate and supporter of retrograde measures 
_and laws, of the most impolitic proceedings— 
_ the expedition to Spain in 1823, for instance, 
| accomplished by ultra-royalist ministers, who 
'were hurrying France to a counter-revolu- 
,tion. But in the middle of 1824 an event 
| took place,which brought forth the most seri- 
| ous consequences. M. de Chateaubriand, then 
| Minister of Foreign Affairs, was dismissed 
'from the ministry by the advice and influ- 
ence of M. de Villéle, and with the most 
offensive discourtesy. A change, an omin- 
|ous change, came over the spirit and lan- 
| guage of the journal! Immediately, under 
the inspiration of Chateaubriand, and often 
with the articles of high but indignant elo- 
quence which he tan. it opened a tre- 
mendous fire on the whole ministry, but 
especially de Villéle, who was then the 
Premier. Charles X. ascended the throne 
Sept. 1824, a stubborn, narrow-minded king, 
the most fit to render any crisis dangerous, 
and to incur fresh revolution. The obnox- 
ious minister, so ardently assailed by every 
opposition newspaper, (and at that time how 
brilliant, eloquent, powerful was the Oppo- 
sition!)—the minister seemed to stand firm 
in the royal favor, and for three years dared 
and withstood the furious onsets of almost the 
eatire press. Foremost was the Débats, but, 
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even in the most passionate flights of indig- 
nation and eloquence, always most respectful 
to the king and the royal family. There 
was a hope, an anxious desire that M. de 
Chateaubriand might be recalled to the 
ministry. M. de Villéle fell at last, and the 
friends of Chateaubriand, but not himself, 
became ministers, with M. de Martignac as 
Premier. Their administration was moderate 
and conciliatory, and supported with great 
cleverness and talent by the Débats. In 
fact, the ministers were the personification of 
its conservative but intelligent opinions, and 
of its aspirations for wise and constitutional 
liberty. But the concessions which the min. 
isters had made to public opinion, their 
liberal policy, and even moderation, were 
exceedingly distasteful to the old king. Be- 
sieged bya blind and mad-brained coterie of 
the court and of the Jesuits, he dismissed his 
ministry, and intrusted the highest offices to 
Messrs. de Polignac, Peyronnet, and Bour- 
mont. The first was the very soul of Jesuit- 
ism ; the second the discredited colleague of 
M. de Villéle; the third, a former general of 
the Chouans, had betrayed the Emperor in 
the campaign of Waterloo. Notwithstand- 
ing their conciliatory and ensnaring profes- 
sions, the nation clearly saw it was threat- 
ened with a counter-revolution, and prepared 
for the struggle. The Debats reéntered into 
an earnest opposition. 

During the period from 1824 to the 
Revolution of July, 1830, many of the pres- 
ent contributors began their career, or were 
fast rising into fame. Among those must 
be mentioned one of the best political writers 
of the present day—if not, indeed, the very 
best—we mean M. de Sacy, son of the cele- 
brated orientalist, Antoine Sylvestre de Sacy, 
created a baron by Napoleon, in 1813; M. 
Saint Mare Girardin, whose Tableau de 
Littérature Frangaise, au X VI Siécle, ob- 
tained the prize of eloquence from the French 
Academy, and since, for twenty past years, 
Professor at the Faculté des Lettres ; and 
M. Narcisse de Salvandy, later the shame- 
fully servile Minister of Louis Philippe. In 
1826 and 1827, the circulation of the Débats 
greatly diminished, but from no fault of either 
proprietors or writers. A new competitor had 
started up in the person of the Globe, a 
journal which numbered some of the ablest 
and most instructed men of France among 
its contributors. Among these must be 
enumerated de Rémusat, Minister under 
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Thiers ; Duvergier de Hauranne, later mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies, and one of 
the great promoters of reformation banquets ; 
Duchatel and Dumon, afterwards Ministers 
of the Interior and of Public Works, under 
the reign of Louis Philippe; and Piscatory, 
who, having gone to Greece in 1823, to 
defend the cause of independence, first fleshed 
his maiden literary sword in the Globe, 
on his return; and M. Dubois, one of the 
most learned, brilliant, and profound writers 
of the University. Of course, the journal 
was in the opposition, and its warfare against 
the Villéle and Polignac ministries was 
high-spirited, eloquent, and powerful. It 
surpassed even the Débats, by the loftiness of 
its views, by its profound and philosophic 
speculations, and by its elegance and vigor 
of style. 

The vehemence and hostility of the op- 
position papers, which, it must be remem- 
bered, were the energetic organs of public 
opinion, grew, from day to day, bolder and 
more efficient. Charles X. at last made his 
coup d’état, by which the freedom of the press 
was abolished, the last election abrogated, 
and a new electoral system established. In 
fact, it was the overthrow of the constitu- 
tion. Most of the papers broke out in the 
most furious and desperate onset against the 
illegal ordinances; but at this culmination 
of the struggle, the Débats, seeming to stare 
as at a precipice, was far less energetic in its 
remonstrances. Paris rose in arms; the 
people, who, in their inmost heart, had a 
long grudge against the dynasty, threw 
themselves into the battle, and the fate of 
the old Bourbons was sealed. 

After the Three Days of July, some of 
the older writers in the Débats retired from 
the field; among others, Duvicquet, the 
theatrical critic and writer of the feuilleton. 
The vacant throne has since been filled by 
Jules Janin, a writer of great fecundity and 
incontestible merit ; but conceited, maniéré, 
and full of affectation. Soon after, Michel 
Chevalier, formerly St. Simonian, was ad- 
mitted, a distinguished writer, and deeply 
conversant with political economy, banking, 
and engineering improvements. Further 
on, we will notice him more at length. 

Under the reign of Louis Philippe, the 
Débats became a paramount paper in the 
support of every conservative ministry. It 
adopted M. Guizot as the most superior states- 
man which the times needed and could find, 
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Throughout all the political vicissitudes, it 
always remained his steady and spirited, 
though not always sagacious and far-seeing 
supporter. Counsels, given at proper times 
and in a bold spirit, might have prevented 
the explosion of February, of which the re- 
sult has proved nothing else than shame and 
ruin to France, since a revolutionary and re- 
publican surge has thrown a Democratic 
President to the most absolute despotism. 
There are fatal hours, in which former faults 
are visited with dreadfully retaliating calami- 
ties ! 

One of the causes that most contributed 
to the success of the Débats was the large, 
liberal, and intelligent manner in which it 
usually treated foreign politics. This can be 
accounted for by its high position and very 
considerable pecuniary resources. But there 
is another reason. In the days of Louis 
Philippe, as for fifteen years previously to 
1830, there was scarcely a remarkable min- 
ister in those times who had not occasionally 
written in the Débats, or furnished it informa- 
tion. Sometimes a sheet, full of important 


hints, came from the Foreign Office, and the 
special writer had only to work out and expose 
those suggestions. But sometimes, too, the 
Débats kept and manifested independence 


and public spirit. When, in 1832 or 1833, 
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the royalty of July spared no effort or compli- 
ance to render itself acceptable to the court 
of St. Petersburg, this journal sustained the 
cause of Poland, and was not sparing either 
in reproaches or in attacks. These remark- 
able articles were from the pen of M. Saint 
Mare Girardin. Again, when the rhetorical 
Salvandy, its former companion and contri- 
butor, became Minister of Public Instruction, 
the Débats turned against him, and espoused 
the cause of the university, supported by 
Cousin. In both cases, it was right. 

But generally, in the palmiest days of 
Louis Philippe, as it is still now, the columns 
of the Débats were open to all the king’s 
aides-de-camp, secretaries of commande- 
ments, and personal friends, such as Mon- 
talivet, Cuvillier-Fleury, &e. A writer who 
then distinguished himself in the Débats was 
sure of favorable notice, and, in time, of pro- 
motion. A succession of able Premier Paris 
has made many a councillor of state, many 
a maitre des requétes, many a consul—in- 
deed, even an ambassador, in the person of 
M. de Bourqueney, who was not a distin- 
guished writer, though he possessed the 
talent of prosperously pushing his own per- 
sonal fortunes. J. 0. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Evenings with some Female Poets. 


EVENINGS WITH SOME FEMALE POETS. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Scene: Our Study ; the stove full heated; table with books, papers, proof-sheets, decanters, glasses, 


and smoking-machines. 
Present: Jonannes, BELLows. 


Enter; Fraxc Beaumont, Hibernian; Witt1am Torn, Columbian. 


JoHANNES.—Glad to see you, boys ; Mor- 
ton and I were just discussing some Female 
Poets. We have had a couple of evenings at 
it, (as you are aware,) and are about to 
bring our eontnoremy to an end to-night. 

Beavumont.—Ha! I’m glad we came 
then. I hav’n’t much of an opinion regarding 
the merits of women writers, but I shall be 
happy to listen. Whom were you talking 
about ? 

Bettows.—Miss Hannah F. Gould: have 
you read her poems ? 

Beaumont.—No, I have not, but shall be 
glad to hear some of them, if they are 


Bettows.—Here is a very beautiful poem. 
Attention, gentlemen. 

JoHanneESs.—There are pipes, boys ; make 
yourselves comfortable; draw up to the 
stove, and fill your glasses : the night is chill 
and frosty, and this female poetry is cold 
stuff. 

Bettows.—All ready; now listen and 
you shall hear. (Reads.) 


A NAME IN THE SAND. 
“Alone I walked the ocean strand ; 
A pearly shell was in my hand; 
I stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name—the year—the day. 
As onward from the spot I passed, 
One lingering look behind I cast ;” 


Jonannes.—Stay; that line is from 
Gray’s “ Elegy :” 


“Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind.” 


"Tis the very same, only Miss Gould did 
look behind. 
Beaumont.— Well, what woman wouldn't ? 
Didn’t Lot’s wife do the same ? 
Jonannes.—Yes, and a pretty pickle she 
got into by it, 





Tuorn.—lI suppose it is out of opposition 
to “all creation,” that the women follow her 
example, and are so fond of smelling- 
salts, 

Brttows.—Really, gentlemen, if you go 
on joking in this manner, we shall forget the 
beginning of the poem before we reach the 
end. 

Braumont.—Well, my dear fellow, just 
“cast one lingering look behind,” and pro- 
ceed. 

Be.iows ( proceeds). 

“One lingering look behind I cast : 
A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away.” 

Braumont.—Then they were owt-lines, 
by O-strander / 

Jouanyes (puff, puff).—Really, Franc, 
you must explain your pun. Go on, Morton. 

Morton (reads). 


“And so, methought, ’twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from me; 
A wave of dark Oblivion’s sea 

Will sweep across the place—” 


Beavumont.—By the harp of Ossian, 
man, all that is from Tom Moore, thought, 
metre, and every thing else. Look at his 
“Evenings in Greece,” and you will find 
what I refer to, and a beautiful little song it 
is. Let me see if I can’t recollect. 


“As by the shore at break of day, 
A vanquished chief expiring lay 
Upon the sands, with broken sword 
e traced his farewell to the free; 
And there the last unfinished word 
He dying wrote, was Liberty ! 


“At night a sea-bird shrieked the knell 

Of bim who thus for freedom fell ; 

The words he wrote, ere evening came, 
Were covered by the sounding sea. 





So pine away the cause and name 
f him who dies for liberty !” 








) 
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Jonannes.—Yes, that is beautiful, and it 
is a fact that Miss Gould attempts to por- 
tray the same thought. I do not believe, 
however, that the “ cause and name of him 
who dies for liberty” will die with him. 
They live greater after him. History shows 
jt, and the revolutions of late years prove it. 
Liberty can never die. It is immortal as 
the heavens, to imitate which, it strives to 
make an earthly happiness; and those who 


glorious acts to inspire others who come 
after them. Now, as to Miss Gould’s verse, 
it is of a very doubtful order. It never 
reaches above fancy, and often descends 
below mere prettiness. When she is in a 
good vein, she gives us some very readable 
stanzas; “The Scar of Lexington,” for in- 
stance, which contains some touching refer- 
ence to the days of ’76, and clothes a high 
purpose, which more than overbalances 
any falling off in the execution. It has 
always been a favorite with me. It is 
simple, gracefully told, and leaves a noble 
impression on the mind. It suggests more 
than it speaks, which is a great commenda- 
tion in any poem; and the contrast of the 
“prattling boy” and the old veteran of 
“fourscore,” has more effect on the reader 
than if the old soldier had recounted his 
deeds, and “fought his battles o’er again,” 
to a more mature audience. The child, 
asking his grandsire “ What wounded him,” 
is answered :-— 


“My child, ’tis five-and-fifty years 
This very day, this very hour, 
Since, from a scene of blood and tears, 
Where valor fell by hostile power, 
I saw retire the setting sun 
Behind the hills of Lexington. 


* * *% * * * * 


‘Tis since that dread and wild affray, 
That trying and eventful day, 

From this calm April eve so far, 

I wear upon my cheek the scar. 


“When thou to manhood shalt be grown, 
And I am gone in dust to sleep, 
May freedom’s rights be still thine own, 
And thou and thine in quiet reap 
The unblighted product of the toil 
In which my blood bedewed the soil. 


* * x * * * * 


“But should thy country's voice be heard 
To bid her children fly to arms, 
Gird on thy grandsire’s trusty sword, 
And, undismayed by war's alarms, 
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Remember, on the battle-field, 

I made the hand of God my shield : 
And be thou spared, like me, to tell 
What bore thee up, while others fell !” 


The ennobling reflections which the last 
stanza prompts, take the mind away from 
the many weaknesses of expression in the 
foregoing ones. The poem seems carelessly 
written, and decidedly advises us that there 


is a deeper pathetic power within the 


uphold it, or die upholding, live in their | 


authoress than she has ever cultivated. A 
redundancy of expression, and a too hasty 
desire to rhyme out the line with phra- 
ses which should have been left out for 
others more to the purpose, weaken all of 
Miss Gould’s poems. She amplifies too 
much, introducing many words, and even 
lines, which do not say more than what has 
been previously and better said. This is 
the more to be condemned, because, with 
the evidence of capacity, she never strives to 
rear it up in a healthful and strong condi- 
tion. It is the great fault of all female 
writers, that they are in a hurry. So as 
they can rhyme skies with eyes, or beaming 
and gleaming, at the end of eight or nine 
syllables, they are careless of what makes 
up the other seven or eight. Education, 
although a beneficial and proper accom- 
plishment, is often a very ruinous one. 
When I say education, I do not allude now 
to more than even a rudimentary one. But 
for it, how many sensible women might 
we not add to the now small num- 
ber! What a regiment of females have 
been destroyed by learning the alphabet, 
and by the bad examples of others of their 
sex! It is dreadful to encourage women to 
write. If I had my will, I would make it a 
capital offense, and punishable by bread and 
water. 

Tuorn.—I guess their writings would not 
bring them that at present. 

Jouannes.—True. The moment a girl 
showed a tendency to write verses at school, I 
would give her low diet, and no books but 
Pollok’s “Course of Time,” which, like the 
“course of true love, never does run smooth.” 
Sir Richard Blackmore’s “King Arthur,” 
who, instead of being at a round table, is all 
round my hat—” 

Beaumont. — Then you must be a 
Roundhead ; your abuse of the fair shows 
you are no Cavalier. 

Jouannes.—Hem! or Tupper’s Prover- 


bial Cant, and Barlow’s “ Columbiad.” If 
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these did not cure her, ’'d apply Ward’s 
cantos on the Reformation ; and if that failed, 
she should change the grammar-school for 
the lunatic asylum. If she had a mind to, 
then she might contribute to the Opal, or 
the Home Journal, but my conscience would 
be easy, fully confident that I had done my 
endeavors to save her from vanity, ridicule, 
and idleness, and for a life of affection, wo- 
manhood, and usefulness. Naturally more 
fickle, trifling, and vain than man ; eager to 
attract attention ; prone to regard herself by 
the number of admirers she can count, and 
ever devising little arts by which she can 
win the same; woman is not qualified to 
offer that whole-souled devotion to the muse 
which the divine goddess demands. The 
muse being a female, moreover, and in much 
repute, naturally is an object of jealousy,— 
for who ever heard one lady speak well of 
another,—and our female writers only seem 
longing to annihilate her, to attract attention 
to themselves. This they do, I must say, 
very successfully, and, strange to say, do 
actually gain attention from crowds of edit- 
ors, who have “ poet’s corners” to fill up in 
their papers ; from fashionable readers, who 
read because it is the fashion, and toss over 
a number of pages as they would ribbons in 
a milliner’s box, to see which suits the sea- 
son, and by other thoughtless creatures, who 
are ever on the look-out for something new. 
No one homages genius, whether in man or 
woman, more than I do; but really, after 
reading volume after volume of female writ- 
ing,—for I have gone through that purga- 
tory in search of a heaven,—I think that it 
is once in an age that a woman with even 
respectable talent appears. Two or three 
may visit the earth at the same time, as at 
present, and should be welcomed and hon- 
ored ; but it is a sin against common sense 
and humanity to tolerate such verse as this. 
The writer is whirled into an ecstacy on hear- 
ing “ music on a canal.” 


“A strain of sweetest melody 
Arose upon my ear ; 

The blessed sound of woman’s voice, 
That angels love to hear.” 


Now, the veriest child can see that the 
fourth line is brought in to make a rhyme 
with the second, and that the entire four are 
most nonsensical. (Filling and drinking).— 








March, 





Hip, hip, hurrah! I am glad, boys, ye came 
in. Morton was getting the worst of it, and 
we should be dull indeed, if we had not 
somebody to aid us out with wit. I love 
the night too, and never like to have it 
pass unmerrily or unthinkingly. Our best 
thoughts, I do believe, come in the night 
time. Our minds shine, as it were, in the 
gloom of the night. 

Tuorn.—You agree with Festus, that 


“ Day hath too much light for us, 
To see things spiritually. Mind and Night 
Will meet, though in silence, like forbidden lovers, 
With whom, to see each other's sacred form 
Must satisfy.” 


Jouannes.—Yes, I agree with him, say- 
ing the silence at present. There are times, 
though, when I love to sit up through the 
long lone night, to take my opium-pipe, and 
dream back my life. 1 am very happy 
then. The Jupiter of my own heaven, this 
little library, I recline amid my clouds (of 
smoke,) and hurl my thought, my silent 
thunder, against those who waylaid me on 
my life-track ; who, as it were, broke up the 
railway on which my fiery self was speed- 
ing, dashing me off, and leaving me almost 
aruin. But these are sad things to think 
of. The heart sometimes likes to speak out 
though, to hear itself, as women love to see 
themselves in a glass. But my youth has 
gone, and my age has found a solace in 
books, darling books. 

Beavumont.—Doctor, you'll put me into 
the blues if you talk on so. Iam miserable 
enough myself, and should be wretched, save 
that | have determined not to be. Come, 
fill up, and I will give thee a stave, old boy, 
to divert you. (Sings.) 


“Come, let the wine whimper in eddies 
Within the red goblet of bliss ; 
The brain that its wedlock unsteadies, 
Is not worth its homeliest kiss. 
Come, push round the heart-soothing nectar 
No recreant beaker for him 
Who pledges; may Venus select her 
Chief knight, who most fills to the brim. 
Chorus.—Come, push round, é&e. 


Some totter through long lives of trouble ; 
To lame middle age some creep on ; 

And both often wish the book double, 
Though blottings commenced at page one. 

Now, here’s may my life be like sherry ! 
As sparkling its wit to express, 





Here’s your health, Beaumont, and may your 
life be as your common-sense is—uncommon. 





And just as long, friends, as ’tis merry ; 
A day more I crave not, nor less! 
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Come, chorus, boys! (Taking hands round 
the table, all sing.) 


Here’s may our lives be like sherry ! 
As sparkling its wit to express, 

And just as long, friends, as ‘tis merry ; 
A day more we crave not, nor less! 


Bettows (Pompously stroking his chin 
with one hand, and pulling down his vest 
with the other.,—Now, gentlemen— 

Beaumont. — Address the chair, 
young friend. 

Bettows.—Mr. Chairman (the doctor is 
chairman, I presume) and gentlemen, with 
all respect for the convivial feelings of my 
friends, my Irish friend more parti-cu-lar-ly, 
I move that we resume our deliberations on 
the female poets. I feel that mirth has 
encroached on our labor of love, Doctor, 
and Heaven only knows when we shall get 
through, if we postpone without doing so 
to-night. I move we resume ; and, indeed, 
I'm sure our friends Beaumont and Thorn 
will not only be gratified, but receive much 
useful instruction. 

Tuorn—( Gives a long whistle.) 

Beaumont (in an under-tone.)—*A fool, 
a fool; I met a fool i’ the forest—a motley 
fool,” &e. 

Jonannes.— Well, Morton, bring up your 
next evidence of the genius of the fair 
rhymers. 

Be.ttows.— Well, what do you think of 
the powers of Mrs. Estelle Anna Lewis ? 

Jouannes.—I think she has less weak- 
nesses in her writings than a vast number of 
her sex. She is daring in her fancy, and 
often successful. We seldom find her ad- 
mitting a redundancy of expletives, which 
I remarked as being so detrimental to the 
force of Miss Gould’s verses. Mrs. Lewis 
has much force, her rhythm is generally 
flowing and her sentences terse—an uncom- 
mon want in female writings. Here is a 


good passage : 


“Shrine of the gods! mine own eternal Greece ! 
When shall thy weeds be doffed, thy mourning 


cease, 
The gyves that bind thy beauty rent in twain, 


And there be living, breathing Greece again ¢” 


Beaumont.—That last line was suggested 


by Byron: 
“Greece, but living Greece no more.” 


Jonuannes.—Yes, I dare say it was. Let 
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me go on, though; you'll find something to 
admire. 


“Grave of the mighty—hero, poet, sage— 
Whose deeds are guiding-stars to every age! 
Land unsurpassed in glory and despair, 
Still in thy desolation thou art fair.” 


Beaumont.—Like dear old Ireland. 
Jonannes, (Jteading on.) 


“Not all that drapes thy loveliness in night 
Can quench thy spirit’s never-dying light.” 


Our authoress possesses much vigor of 
thought, and her expressiveness is often elo- 
quent and artistic. My attention was directed 
to a poem of hers, the “ Lament of La Vega 
in Captivity,” by Edgar Poe, an able critic. 
He admired its “ fierce energy of expression.” 
I think his praise not unmerited, for rarely 
do we meet with such force in a female pen. 
Here is a verse (though not the best) which 
is beautiful. The captive addresses his 
country : 
“And thou, ethereal one! my spirit’s bride, 
My star, my sun, my universe—the beam 
That lit my youthful feet mid ways untried— 
Within me woke each high ambitious scheme, 
And here dost hover o’er me in my dream, 
Pressing thy lips to mine, until I feel 
Our quick hearts ebbing into one soft stream 
Of holy love —ah, who will guard thy weal, 
And — ov breast avert the dark marauder’s 
stee 


One thing there is which Mrs. Lewis’s 
poems claim special attention for—their 
masculine daring. She does not whine 
pitiful ditties to the moon, nor become 
ecstatic at the sound of an accordian on a 
“canal.” She has some very palpable faults, 
though, the chief of which is a frequeat 
straining after effect. Occasionally, she star- 
tles us with a brilliant thought, and often 
reminds me of Bailey’s “ Festus” in a femi- 
nine way. I can faney that Bailey is a 
favorite with her. Here is a passage from 
the “ Broken Heart” which clings to my 
memory. ‘The idea of the living dead 1s 
forcibly and well told: 


“Alas! what awe have sepulchres 
For hearts that have been dead for years, 
Dead unto all eternal things, 
Dead unto Hope’s sweet eyes oF 
While, with its lofty pinions furled, 
The spirit floats in neither world.” 





| Many a heart will see itself as in a mirror 
|in these lines. The first and last couplet 


lof the quotation are especially good. I 
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might object to the word /ofty in the fifth 
line, as applied to the spirit-wings, if the 
general impression of the passage did not 
rather disarm me from what you might 
term hypercriticism. The authoress, too, 
may not apply the word “ lofty” to the im- 
mediate height of the pinions, but may 
mean to qualify the distance those pinions 
are from the earth. The spirit of the 
“heartbroken” is released from this world 
by the fact of the heart being broken, having 
lost its spirit, but has not entered the next, 
because it yet awaits the motion of the body, 
even as a shadow. It cannot enter the next 
world until the body enters the grave, and 
so it 
“Floats in neither world.” 


The word lofty does not convey the idea 
which the writer had in her mind. It is 
really, and to all intents and purposes, so 
lofty, that I cannot see it rightly. It is 
obscure. 

Beaumont.— Well, Bellows, what do you 
think of it ? 

Bettows.—I should most positively as- 
sert that it is rather obscure. J agree with 
the doctor. 

Tuorn.—Bellows never disagrees on any 
thing, saving his tailor’s bills, and them, like 
most other things, he makes a point to know 
nothing about. He knows just as much 
about the obscurity of a phrase, as he does 
of the “internal policy of the Peruvians.” 
It’s not in his way, as Aminadab Sleek says. 

Bettows.—I must say, Mr. Thorn, you 
are inclined to be sarcastic at my expense. 

Tuorn.—Curse the expense! your cha- 
racter can afford twice as much, and that’s 
more than my experience can say for your 
purse. 

BrLtows.—Do you mean to insult me ? 

Jouannes.—He does not mean to— 

Bettows.— What else ? 

Beaumont (laughing.)}—No, he does 
not mean to, for he has already. 

Jouannes.—Hallo, you wild Hibernian! 
do you want to have the boys at each other? 

Braumont.—Only with the gloves on— 
across the table—three rounds—that’s all. 
Pll back Bellows—you turn over to Thorn. 

Jouannes.—’Od’s-blood, you rake, do 
you think I’m going to let them wrestle over 
the bodies of the female poets, as Hamlet 
and Laertes did over the grave of Ophelia? 
Come, Bellows, Thorn, fill your goblets, and 
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open your mouths only, as the quaint old 
poet has it, 


“To suffer wet damnation to run through them.” 


Breaumont.—They’ll want to get very wet 
in this world, to stand the drying they'll 
surely go through in the next. 

Tuorn.—That “ wet damnation,” Doctor, 
puts me in mind of Coleridge’s sonnet on 
Brinsley Sheridan, which opens thus : 


“Tt was some spirit, Sheridan! that breathed 
O’er thy young mind such wildly various power.” 


I do not think he could have opened it 
better, considering the amount of spiritual 
knocking that went on between Sherry’s 
hand and mouth. Poor fellow, he too truly 
lived from “hand to mouth.” I often won- 
dered if Coleridge had not a palpable allu- 
sion to Sherry’s weakness, in that “some 
spirit.” 

Bettows.—The spirit that overcame 
Sheridan was “some.” 

Beaumont.—Bravo! Good for Morton, 
by Jove. But see here, Thorn, you might 
as well say that I am sworn to follow Richard 
Brinsley, because in my song the line oc- 
curs : 
“ Here’s, may my life be like Sherry.” 
Coleridge was a “misty-mid-region-of- W eir”- 
man; and if he had had more real spirits 
and less opium in his head, he would have 
been a greater man. No matter what he 
wants to convey about Sheridan. He could 
not think any thing greater of him than he 
actually was. The inspiration of Moore, 
Byron, Coleridge and others, Sherry was 
the terror of all his opponents. Was he 
ever nonplussed? In sublimity, brilliancy, 
scorn, or pure wit, was he not, as the Ger- 
mans say of Jean Paul, der Hinzige—the 
only one? I think I see him lashed into 


“ Patriot rage and indignation high,” 


or now, his eyes dancing like those twitting 
imps that ahead such pranks with Saint 
Anthony, sparkling and leaping full of the 


“ Meaning of scorn and wit’s quaint revelry.” 


Oh! he was a glorious fellow ! 

Bettows.—It is a pity Father Mathew 
did not live then. 

Beaumont.—Ha, ha! yes, for lie wouldn’t 
be alive now ! 

Bettows.—Sheridan should be in Gotham 
to-day, and see “ The Bottle” at Barnum’s, 
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Beavmont.—I don’t think he’d care much 
to see it. I’m sure ’twould have no effect on 
him. 

TxHory.—Why so? 

Bravmont.— Why—because (I went to 
see it myself, and) there’s nothing in it. But 
here’s a bottle with something in it, not 
much, by the way, but enough to drink his 
memory: Sherry’s memory; and may we 
be as witty over our cups of sherry as Sherry 
was in his cups. 

JoHANNES.—As we are on the subject of 
spirits, hearken to this. It is a lady’s “In- 
vocation to Poetry,” from the “ Female Poets 
of America,” page 207 : 

“Come back, come back, sweet spirit, 
I miss thee in my dreams; 


I miss thee in the laughing bowers, 
And by the gushing streams.” 


We are not informed if the spirit was moved 
to come back, and indeed I do not wonder 
if it never came. The “poetry” by the same 
hand would advise us that the lady was cry- 
ing for something she never possessed ; for 
verses so devoid of spirit it would be diffi- 
cult to find out of the volume in which they 
are a worthy leaseholder. She says her- 
self in the lines I have recited, that the bowers 
were laughing ; and certainly, if the “ Vau- 
clusian shades” could or ever did enjoy a 
titter, we must approve of their time and 
object of merriment. It must be rare sport 
to see a female poet in search of spirit. 
Here is another verse, which is worthy of 
ths most desperate enemy of the “Apostle 
of Temperance.” 


“Wine, wine! O blessed spirit! 
The inspiring draught be mine, 
Though words may ne’er reveal how deep 
My worship at thy shrine.” 


Did we not flatter ourselves that this is mere- 
ly allegorical, the confession would be start- 
ling. Female poetry (if the two words can 
be coupled without contradicting each other) 
always runs into the merest word-trifling, or 
the most outrageous hyperbole. Itis pretty 
much like the ladies themselves, either quiet- 
ly silly or ridiculously talkative—one ex- 
treme or the other. They lack heart, as 
Mrs. Skewton says : they believe an ebullition 
of nonsensical images, thrown off with the 
rapidity of sparks from a knife-grinder’s 
wheel, is a fine display of passionate poetry 
and an overflowing heart. They say many 
things which they but imperfectly under- 
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stand, and give us a feast of incongruities, 
instead of a “ flow of soul,” and think it is 
quite a “dainty dish to set before a king.” 
Listen here: 
“T met thee in the Isle of Dreams, 
Beloved of my soul— 
I met thee on the silver sands, 
Where Lethean rivers roll ; 
And by the flashing waterfalls, 
That /wlled the hours asleep— 
* * = * * 


All, all was sunshine, bliss, and light, 
Belovéd of my soul, 

When in the Isle of Dreams we met, 
Where Lethean rivers roll.” 


I think the “flashing waterfalls” would be 
more likely to keep the hours awake than 
lull them asleep. It should read, the croon- 
ing waterfalls ; the word croon would better 
impress us with the idea of the monotonous 
song and flow of the water, and would more 
appropriately convey the idea of putting to 
sleep. I cannot see, either, how all can be 
“bliss” and “light” and “lovely” where 
the “ Lethean rivers,” the waters of sorrow, 
gloom, and agony, roll. It is said, and not 
unwisely, that out of darkness cometh light ; 
but in this instance the writer must have a 
far greater amount of fancy than is evidenced 
in her verses, if even the presence of the 
“beloved of her soul” could throw any 
light on her subject—the Isle of Dreams, 
where, according to herself, Lethean rivers 
abound ; indeed, a traveler in that region 
might expect to meet a very Black Sea, or, 
at all events, the source of the Viger. Here 
is another “ poem” by a lady poet from the 
same volume. It is evidently a great at- 
tempt; it is called “Lees from the Cup of 
Life,” and essays to give the feelings of one 
tired of existence, or anxious to war with the 
world for her own reasons. The speaker is 
supposed to be a sort of female¢ Manfred, 
that is, a woman in a passion with every 
thing, and with herself, 1 should opine, most 
particularly. I can imagine such a feminine 
Tom O’Bedlam singing— 
“Once I was sad, and well could weep; 
Now I am wild, and I will laugh: 
Pour out for me libations deep! 
The blood of trampled grapes I'll quaff, 


And mock at all who idly mourn, 
And smite the beggar with his staff.” 


I have no objection to Mistress Manfred 
laughing as hearty as she will —’sdeath ! 
not I; but I object to her sitting coolly down 
when the fit is over, and writing us an ac- 
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count of it, which only proves that she should 
be laughing still; for she is decidedly as 
wild as ever. I grew quite chill when I 
came to the “blood” in the fourth line, 
thinking she was going to drink bona fide 
blood, and, at all events, out of a skull; but 
presently thought there was much sense in 
her wildness, and envied her her libation of 
“trampled grapes.” They were sour grapes 
to me, though. No wonder that she should 
mock at those who “ id/y mourn,” for, faith, 
her lamentations seem to keep her tolerably 
busy, even to the assaulting of a beggar with 
his own staff. Now, this is the most foolish 
part of the performance as yet ; for the laws 
of the land fortunately protect beggar-men 
as well as bullion-men. Another stanza runs 
thus :— 


“Make me a song whose sturdy rhyme 
Shall bid defiance bold to Wo, 
Though caitiff wretch come down to me : 
See, at thy gate my trump I blow, 
And, armed with rude indifference, 
To thee my scornful glove I throw !” 


In this stanza, we perceive that the speaker, 
in the midst of her wildness, retains much 
consciousness ; in fact, is perfectly aware that 
her song is very woful, and begs somebody 
else to compose a ditty of an opposite nature, 
at the same time that she is rudely indiffer- 
ent to the “caitiff wretch,” which must mean 
the reader, as the only person she comes in 
contact with ; blows (and very immoderately, 
too) her trump at his gate, (allegorical of 
his attention,) and finally throws a “ scorn- 
ful glove” at him. What sort is a scornful 
glove? 

Tuornx.—lI can’t tell, unless it be a box- 
ing-glove. 

Beaumont.—Ay ; made of ass’s skin, to 
pummel calves’ heads into sheep’s faces. 

JouanNes.—No matter what sort the 
glove is; no matter; on the verses, I think, 
we shall have no difference of opinion. They 
are decidedly bombastic, and unnatural to 
any phase of human existence, in or out of 
a mad-house. The expressiveness is bald, 
unimpassioned, and uncouth. An epigram- 
matic roughness is mistaken for vigor, and 
“sound and fury, which signifieth nothing,” 
assumes the place of passion. Inequality is 
one of the most striking faults of some of the 
best of our female poets. And the closing 
couplet of the stanza, which should contain 
its chief pith, is generally the weakest. Some 
weak sentence of expletives, or weaker af- 
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fectation, forms the climax, and leaves any 
thing but a favorable impression on the 
reader. This inequality of style, I said, may 
be traced in the writings of some of our best 
female poets. Here, now, is an example 
from Mrs. Ellet’s “ Lake Ontario.” The first 
six lines are very graceful :-— 


“Thy smile is glorious when the morning’s spring 
Gives half its glowing beauty to the deep ; 
When the dusk swallow dips his drooping wing, 
And the gay winds that o’er thy bosom sweep, 
Tribute from dewy woods, and violets bring, 
Thy restless biJlows in their gifts to steep. 
Thou'rt beautiful when evening moonbeams shine, 
And the soft hour of night and stars is thine.” 


The last couplet falls off both in expressive- 
ness and grace. “Soft hour of night” is 
bad ; the last line altogether fails to carry 
out the beauty which the author would in- 
dicate. The serene beauty of the lake at 
night would be more appropriately mani- 
fested by calmness—the sublime stillness of 
the midnight hours. The softness of the 
hours of night is horribly unpoetic. The 
expression not only fails to convey beauty, 
but is effeminate in the lowest degree. It is 
not even sentimental. Here, however, is an 
unexceptionable stanza in the same poem: 


“ Here, too, at early morn, the hunter's song 
Was heard from wooded isle and grassy glade ; 
And here, at eve, these clustered bowers among, 
The low, sweet carol of the Indian maid, 
Chiding the slumbering breeze and shadows long, 
That kept her lingering lover from the shade, 
While, scarcely seen, thy willing waters o'er, 
Sped the light bark that bore him to the shore.” 


The climax here comes with the movement 
of the verse, and the picture presented to the 
mind is interesting because complete. Might 
I look for a fault, I would object to the word 
bore in the last line, because it rather mars 
the rhyming of the same sound—shore—at 
the proper place, by taking the ear too soon. 
This is slight; but the word brought, or 
some such other word, might be introduced 
instead, with increased effect. 
Tuorn.—Doctor, do you recollect any of 
Mrs. Oakes Smith’s sonnets? I think (but 
then I am not much of a critic) that some of 
them are very good. They suit me, and 
that is as much as any one person can say 
of any thing he is pleased with. 
JoHANNES.—I was exceedingly well 
pleased with “ The Acorn,” by the author 
you name. I met it in a collection of poems 








some years since, and, if I remember cor- 
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rectly, the tone was healthy and vigorous, 
and the idea graphically worked out. 

Tuorx.—Push that book this way, Doc- 
tor—(turning over the pages.) Margaret 
Fuller—very able woman, fine prose writer ; 
Frances Osgood—very graceful, and full of 
elegant fancy. Ah! here we are—* Eliza- 
beth Oakes Smith.” Here is a sonnet— 
“The Wife”— which I always admired. 
(Reads.) 


“All day, like some sweet bird, content to sing 
In its small cage, she moveth to and fro; 
And, ever and anon, will upward spring 
To her sweet lips, fresh from the fount below, 
The murmured melody of pleasant thought, 
Unconscious uttered, gentle-toned and low. 
Light household duties, ever more inwrought 
With placid fancies of one trusting heart, 
That lives but in her smile, and turns 
From life’s cold seeming and the busy mart, 
With tenderness, that heavenward ever yearns— 
To be refreshed where one pure altar burns. 
Shut out from hence the mockery of life, 
Thus liveth she content, the meek, fond, trusting 
wife.” 


JoHANNES.—It is a good womanly idea 
of a wife ; full of home, love, and true con- 
fidence. I like such pictures for the truth 
of the sketching, even if not well colored. 
“The placid fancies of her trusting heart” is 


a beautiful and delicate observation, neatly 
told ; also the 


“Murmured melody of pleasant thought” 


gives the idea, as Carlyle would say, of a 
“much-loving house-mother.” 

Txory.—l think, Doctor, I can point out 
another contributor to that volume, some of 
whose writings are excellent. Did you hap- 
pen to see in the book “The Sculptor’s 
Love,” by Miss Sara J. Clarke,” or “ Grace 
Greenwood,” as she is more popularly 
styled ? 

Braumont,—By Jove! let us have it; I 
understand “ Grace” is a Diana, a Calliope, 
a Venus—in fact, a huntress, a songstress, a 
beauty, remarkable as each and enviable for 
all. She is the very divinity for an Irish- 
man. Don’t you know our old song— 


“As swift as a ball from a cannon, 
As warm as roasted potaties, 
As clear as the streams of the Shannon, 
Is an Irishman’s heart for the ladies.” 


Ah! you should hear Beaumont, senior, 
sing that; his punch-bowl (nearly emptied) 
before him, and a chorus of jolly fellows to 
give a tally-ho. Let us have “ Grace Green- 
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wood’s” poetry ; but Heaven help my anti- 
cipative spirit if it falls short ! 

Tuorn.—Make your mind easy about 
that. The story is a sort of Frankenstein 
one, but ends very differently and very plea- 
santly. I think you would like to be the 
sculptor; but of that anon. The artist had 
been working “ well and long” on a statue 
dedicated to female beauty. He stands now 
before his completed work. 


“As stood the sculptor, with still-folded arms, 
And viewed this = ss of rarest loveliness, 

No flush of triumph crimsoned o’er his brow, 

Nor grew his dark eye luminous with joy. 
Heart-crushed with grief, worn with intense desires, 
And wasting with a mad, consuming flame, 

He wildly gazed—his cold cheek rivaling 

The whiteness of the marble he had wrought. 
The robe’s loose folds which lay upon his breast 
Tumultuous rose and fell, like ocean-waves 
Upheaved by storms beneath; and on his brow, 
In beaded drops, the dew of anguish lay. 

And thus he fone himself upon the earth, 

And poured in prayer his wild and burning words.” 


He casts his heart, in all its anguished en- 
thusiasm, to Jove, tells how he labored to 
make a form of * more than earthly beauty :” 


“And now, (deem not thy suppliant impious, 
Our being’s source, thou Father of all life,) 
A wild, o’ermastering passion fires my soul : 
I madly love the work my hand hath wrought! 
Intoxicate, I gaze through all the day, 
And mocking visions haunt my couch at night ; 
My heart is faint and sick with longings vain, 
A passionate thirst is parching up my life. 

* * * * % 
Oh! I would have an eye to gaze in mine ; 
An ear to listen to my coming step; 
A voice of love, with tones like Joy’s own bells, 
To ring their silver changes on mine ear ; 
A yielding hand, to thrill within mine own ; 
And lips of melting sweetness, full and warm! 
Would change this deathless stone to mortal flesh, 
And barter immortality for love! 


Breavumont.—Capital! That sculptor was 
no fool; not like the unfortunate old sinner, 
St. Senanus, that Tom Moore sings about, 
who turned the beautiful lady from his 
“sacred isle” in most inclement weather, 
swearing like a trooper that 


“ His sainted sod 
Should ne’er by woman’s feet be trod.” 


I do not think he was an Irishman. Old 
Anthony must have been born in Munster, 
though, no matter what the lives of the saints 


may say to the contrary. He could appre- 
ciate beauty, and 


“ Barter immortality for love.” 
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Go on, Thorn, I’m deeply interested in this 
sculptor. 

Tuorn.—I must read the conclusion en- 
tire; it is beautifully conceived, and the 
description is equal to the noble passion 
with which the denowement is brought about : 


“ He stayed his prayer, and on his statue gazed. 
Behold, a gentle heaving stirred its breast ! 
O’er all the form a flush of rose-light passed ; 
Along the limbs the azure arteries throbbed ; 
A golden lustre settled on the head, 

And gleamed amid the meshes of the hair ; 
The rounded cheek grew vivid with a blush; 
Ambrosial breathings cleft the curvéd lips, 
And softly through the archéd nostril stole ; 
The fringed lips quivered and uprose, and eyes, 
Like violets wet with dew, drank in the light.” 


Jouannes (rapt and slowly.)—Very 
fine indeed ! 

Beaumont.—The old story of Saint An- 
thony over again, by Jove, with the Doctor! 
Go on, Thorn. 

( Reads.) 


Ha! ha! 
THORN. 


“ Moveless she stood, until her wandering glance 

Upon the rapt face of the sculptor fell : 

Bewildered and abashed, it sank beneath 

The burning gaze of his adoring eyes. 

And then there ran through all her trembling frame 

A strange, sweet thrill of blissful consciousness : 

Life's wildest joy, in one delicious tide, 

Poured through the channels of her new-born heart ; 

And love’s first sigh rose quivering from her breast! 
She turned upon her pedestal, and smiled, 

And toward the kneeling youth bent tenderly. 

He rose, sprang forward with a passionate cry, 

And joyously outstretched his thrilling arms ; 

And lo! the form he sculptured from the stone, 

Instinct with life, and radiant with soul, 

A breathing shape of beauty, soft and warm, 

Of mortal womanhood, all smiles and tears, 

In love’s sweet trance upon his bosom lay.” 
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Beavumont.—That is really beautiful! Ah! 
some little devil of a girl made her own cap- 
ture of the enthusiastic artist. 

JoHANNES.—I did not expect any thing 
so excellent; indeed I did not. There is 
one word I would object to; the phrase 
“thrilling arms” is incorrect—thrilling is 
not the word. 

Beaumont.—I'm off, Doctor. I cannot 
stay here to allow you to be the iconoclast 
of the pleasure in my brain. No, no. Come, 
Thorn. Hallo! look at Bellows; fast asleep. 
Poor Bellows ! 

JOHANNES vera loudly).—Help ! mur- 
der! help! help! Thieves! 

Be.ttows (starting up.)\—Good God! 
Murder! Is any body’s throat cut ? 

Beaumont (aside).— Don’t mind the old 
man ; he wants to frighten you. 

JOHANNES.—You are a pretty defender 
of the female poets, to fall asleep during the 
trial. 

Betiows.—Asleep ! 

Braumont.—No! he was not asleep. He 
only gave way to his feelings on the recital 
of such a beautiful composition. 

Be.titows.—Yes, exactly; and more, I 
think the poem one of very remarkable 
humor. It is in the style of Juvenal. 

Aut.—Ha! ha! ha! Capital! 

Jouannes.— You incorrigible Juvenile. 
Boys, did you ever meet such an audacious 
bit of persevering nonsense in the shape of 
flesh and bone ? 

Breaumoyt.—Ha! ha! Come along. Do 
you come our way, Bellows ? 

Be.tows.—N—o. I go towards the 
Fifth avenue, *bove Bleecker considerably. 
Good night. (Curtain falls.) J. 8. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
FOREIGN STATEMENTS OF AMERICAN POLICY. 


Nore.—Of the many readers of Blackwood’s Magazine in this country, a portion are doubtless aware 
of the disregard of truth which that periodical generally exhibits when remarking on the policy of the 
United States; but there are others, we are only too sorry to say, who readily adopt all emanations 
from that source, whether political or literary, and incorporate them into the body of their own opinions, 

This latter class are, to a certain extent, responsible for the discredit brought upon American institu- 
tions by the evil teachings of Blackwood. If the circulation of this periodical were less encouraged, 
there would be much less mischief to be corrected, and Americans would grow up with a more whole- 
some conviction of the efficiency and the honesty of the Federal Government and that of the several 
States. A foreign school is certainly not the best in which the citizens of the United States are to be 
taught their own duty or their own history. 

For acts of positive repudiation committed by any Staic, we have, of course, no apology to offer. 
State dishouesties have deserved no favor from the American people, and have received none from 
the Whig party. We cannot hold ourselves responsible for crimes which, as a party, we have always 
reprobated, and which have already been severely atoned for. 

e following article, though brief, is sufficiently long to expose the falsehood of the statements in 
reference to which it is written—Eb., 


“Waar did universal suffrage lead to in Ameri- 
cat Repudiation of State debts. 


“Why are some of the States of the Union, who 
formerly repudiated, now paying the interest of 
their debt! Because they derive £3,000,000 a 
year from the sale of lands belonging to the Indians, 


readers will in time,—however they may be 
warped by prejudice, or however thick-skulled 
they may be,—discover the ignorance and 
the falsehood, and from that moment the 
writer will lose his influence over them. 


which, by fraud or violence, they have contrived to 
get possession of.” 


We copy the foregoing from Blackwood’s 
leader for the month of January, and we have 
seldom seen so much ignorance and falsehood 


combined in the same number of lines. We 
were all the more surprised to find such state- 
ments in the article referred to, because the 
writer, in our opinion, had no need to go be- 
yond the bounds of strict and acknowledged 
truth in order to make an impregnable 





“Universal suffrage” may be a dangerous 
element in France or in England : until they 
have banished universal ignorance, we think 
it will prove to be so. But those who hold 
that opinion in England had better not cite 
the example of America in support of it. No 
harm has ever come of it here; none ever 
will come, till we shut up our school-houses, 
an event which is not likely to happen very 
soon. The man who charges “ repudiation 
of State debts” upon “ universal suffrage ” is 
either wofully ignorant or wilfully false. If 


case. |ignorant, by what right does he undertake 
This continual defamation of America ‘to instruct others? If not ignorant, how can 
and her free institutions is altogether un- | he justify the falsehood ? 
worthy of writers of such ability as those} After making this charge, he evidently 
gentlemen possess who get up the very able | perceives that he has placed himself in a 
political articles for Blackwood’s Magazine. |“ ticklish position,” because it will be said 
They may think it good policy; and, for | in reply, “ But these repudiating States have 
aught we know, they may be catering for | all resumed payment of their own accord, 
the appetites of a large portion of their British | and, for aught that can be seen, are quite as 
readers ; but we are very sure that it is always likely to pay up interest and principal as any 
bad policy, in the long run, for a political of the despotisms of Europe ;” and, to escape 
writer to expose his ignorance by asserting | from the foolish dilemma, he invents two 
things to be true of which he has no know- | more falsehoods, each worse than the other. 
ledge, and, still worse, to make similar asser- | He says that these repudiating States have 
tions, which he knows to be false. His | obtained lands of the Indians, “ by fraud or 
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violence,” from which they derive an annual 
income of nearly $15,000,000, and therefore 
they pay. 

If these States stopped payment for want 
of ability, and resumed payment the moment 
they recovered the ability, why all this ery 
about repudiation, these thousand-times-re- 
peated charges of knavery, &c.? It seems 
to us that they should rather be entitled to 
sympathy for their misfortunes, and to praise 
for their integrity. 

If they had the ability to pay when they 
stopped payment, they acted the part of 
knaves certainly; and if they really plun- 
dered the poor Indians, and then used the 
plunder to pay men who had been compli- 
menting them with the beautiful epithets of 
knaves, scoundrels, pickpockets, bankrupts, 
and cheats, they were fools also. 

Now, we apprehend that the very able 
writer in Blackwood who makes these charges 
is fully aware that the following statements 
are strictly true :— 


1. That certain States became involved 
in debt at a time when all the world 
was insane—all this Western world at 
least—by reason of a great expansion of 
currency. 


2. That, when the currency bubble burst, | 


and the consequent tremendous reaction took 
place, it was just as impossible for those 
young and comparatively poor States to 
meet their engagements promptly, as it would 
be for England to pay her national debt in 
the next ten years. 

8. That the States in question never ob- 
tained their lands from the Indians “ by fraud 
or violence,” or in any other manner. 

4, That those States have no lands from 
which to derive an income by sale ; all the 
lands within their borders, which are not pri- 
vate property, being the property of the 
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Union, and all the proceeds of sales going 
into the treasury of the Union. 

5. That the annual sales of all the public 
lands in the United States do not produce 
$2,500,000, instead of $15,000,000, as stated, 
and that this income goes to pay the debt of 
the Union, and not of individual States. 

6. That the delinquent States resumed 
payment the first moment that it was possi- 
ble to do so, by assessing a burdensome direct 
tax upon their citizens. 

We say that the writer referred to knows 
all these things, because we cannot suppose 
for a moment that any man who sets himself 
up for a political teacher, through the columns 
of such a work as Blackwood’s Magazine, 
can possibly be ignorant of facts so notorious ; 
and yet, in defiance of such knowledge, he 
abuses his position and his opportunities by 
stating and reiterating that they are false. 

As we have intimated, it may be that the 
British readers of Blackwood are pleased 
with such seasoning in the political food 
served up to them by that magazine ; but, 
whether so or not, it would better comport 
with manliness and dignity in those who 
write for it, to say nothing which is untrue 
about America and her institutions, however 
strongly the truth may militate against their 
theories of “divine right” and hereditary 
senates. If we cannot be made to testify in 
favor of their theories, they had better let us 
alone ; they are not obliged to summon us 
into court. 

But who suffers by these falsehoods ? This 
is a question we commend to the considera- 
tion of these writers. They may find, per- 
haps, that we are not injured by them; and 
they may also find that truth is gradually 
making its way even among their own 
readers. When it does thus find its way, 
ard becomes established in their minds, the 
answer to our question will be easily found. 
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One of the most striking features in the 
history of modern fanaticism, is unquestion- 
ably the progress of Mormonism in the 
United States. That an uneducated youth, 
without the recommendation of decent mo- 
rality, and in fact notorious only for a va- 
grant and dissolute life, should create and 
excite a new and revolutionary movement in 
the religious world, and be able to operate 
on the public mind by means of the most 
absurd pretenses to the divine and prophetic 
character, and that too in an age and amongst 
a people who boast of their general intelli- 
gence, is a paradox scarcely to be accounted 
for on any known laws of the human mind. 
It is our intention, in this and subsequent 
articles, to give a brief, and, so far as practi- 
cable, correct sketch of the history of this 
infatuated people, during the period of their 
residence in the State of Illinois. For years 
prior to their emigration to this State, they 
had occupied a district,of almost wilderness 
country in the west of Missouri, where, 
however popular they may have been on 
their first arrival, they soon rendered them- 
selves obnoxious by setting up the most 
arrogant pretensions to divine favor and 
protection, and the advocacy of the most 
dangerous and disorganizing social doctrines. 
Smith, their dictator and prophet, assumed 
to act from divine appointment. It was 
pretended that his mission was of both a 
spiritual and temporal character. He was to 
radically and essentially change all the fea- 
tures of divine worship, and herald the mil- 
lenial reign of Christ on earth. In addition 
to this, so far as could be ascertained from his 
vagueand rather obscure prophetic teachings, 
he was to establish a temporal kingdom, in 
which the saints were to reign, and crush the 
unbelieving world beneath their vigorous rule, 
It was claimed that the foundations of this 
kingdom were laid at Independence, an in- 
considerable village on the Missouri river. 
From this nucleus, it was to be extended by 
& series of supernatural incidents .and bril- 
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liant conquests, more miraculous, complete, 
and dazzling than ‘the rapid march of the 
Moslem prophet under his crescent banner. 
For the accomplishment of his purposes and 
the establishment of his dynasty, he was to 
concentrate all the savage tribes of the far 
West, and animate them to revenge the 
wrongs they had received at the hands of 
the white men. The terrible Comanche, the 
Bedouin of the American desert; the Sacs 
and Foxes, still smarting under the defeat of 
their celebrated chieftain, Black Hawk; the 
Pawnees, the Omahaws, and all the wild 
tribes of the deep valleys and lofty crags 
of the Rocky Mountains, were to hear the 
voice of the Prophet, submit to his teachings, 
and to give their untamed barbarian ener- 
gies, and employ the tactics of their destruc- 
tive warfare to the establishment of the Mor- 
mon supremacy. 

It cannot be pretended that these bold 
assumptions of the Prophet were the insane 
ravings of stupid fanaticism, intended only 
for the amusement and edification of his su- 
perstitious and fanciful followers. The whole 
policy of the Prophet plainly indicated that 
his dreams of conquest and future empire 
resulted not so much from his fanaticism, as 
from a lofty, earnest, and determined ambi- 
tion. For the purpose of advancing these lofty 
views, he employed and sent amongst the 
various tribes on the skirts of his settlement, 
his most cunning emissaries, for the avowed 
purpose of winning them over to his intend- 
ed coalition. The Book of Mormon, which 
is a pretended history of the ancient abori- 
gines of the country, from which it is claimed 
that the modern tribes have descended, was 
the principal means used by the Mormon 
missionaries to effect the conversion of the 
savages. From the pages of this blundering 
fiction, the red man was taught of his ele- 
vated origin; of an ancestry which had 

led a vast continent, and established a civil- 
ization even superior to that of their Euro- 





pean enemies, From the pages of this book, 
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they were pointed to immense cities, which 
far surpassed the most populous and magni- 
ficent of modern times, and which had long 
since decayed and passed away, leaving dis- 
tinct traces of their ruins behind. The heart 
of the modern savage was animated, and his 
sanguinary nature was excited and aroused 
by graphic details of terrific battles fought ; 

of cities desolated; of countries laid waste, 
and whole tribes exterminated by ruthless and 
indiscriminate warfare. Whilst their admira- 
tion was enlisted by the heroic virtues of an_ 
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vated destiny; that their course, however 
revolutionary it might be, was marked out 
for them by divine appointment; and that 
if the omnipotent Ruler of the universe in- 
tended through their instrumentality to re- 
store the aborigines of the country to their 
primitive rights, they were bound to obey, 
regardless of what results might follow their 


| action. 


Whatever may be the faults of the Western 
pioneer, a tendency to fanaticism or super- 
| Stition is not one of them. They would have 


ancestry which had perished from the earth, | treated the insane ravings of the Prophet 


their own feeble and helpless condition was | 
depicted in strong and glowing terms by the 


| 


| with passive indifference, had it not been for 
his continued and repeated attempts to 


cunning missionary of the new faith. They | excite against them the wrath of the red 


were pointed to the European race, which | | man. 


Although they viewed Smith as an 


had driven them from their fairest posses- | impostor, they still believed that any pro- 
sions, as the cause of their degradation. | phecy, however false, absurd, or stupid, 
They were confidently promised a speedy re- | might conduce to its own fulfilment in the 


storation of all their rights, and a return to | 
all the grandeur and power of their ancient | 
ancestry, should they but rally and fight | 
under the Prophet’s banner. By such means 
as these, all the wild tribes who had suffered 
wrong from the usurpations of the white 
race were to be united under the leadership 
of Smith, and, emerging from the shades of 
their wilderness homes, were to pour their 
vengeful and desolating legions on the 
sessions of their enemies; and where the arts 
of civilization marked the conquest of the 
white man over the wilderness, was the 
savage to relight his council-fires, and dance 
his war-dance amid sombre desolation and 
ruin. 
The pioneer scttlers of Missouri had en- 
countered much from the hostility of their 
Indian neighbors. In fact, they had main- 
tained the occupancy of their new homes as 
much by the terrors of the rifle as the force 
of law. It was consequently with consider- 
able alarm that they learned that the emi- 
grant Mormons, who had been received with 
true hospitality amongst them, were plotting 
with their avowed enemies for their final 
extinction. It was not singular that they 
should immediately remonstrate with deci- 
sion and warmth against a course tending 
to inflame the untamed passions of the 
“savage and increase his natural hostility. 
But their remonstrance was received with 
contempt by the misguided fanatics, which 
they neither cared to conceal or disguise. 
The Missourians were informed in substance, 
that the Mormons must live up to their ele- 


| 








hands of desperate and misguided fanatics, 
It is not, therefore, wonderful that they 
were excited and alarmed by the acts of the 
Mormons in tampering with their savage 
enemies. Interview succeeded interview with 
the fanatics, for the purpose, if possible, of 
adjusting their difficulties, without any satis- 
factory results. The Mormons assumed a 
still more lofty and threatening attitude, 


-| and their language became still more irri- 


tating, until the Missourians, provoked be- 
yond endurance, collected their forces, de- 
clared war against the Prophet, and, after a 
number of skirmishes between the parties, 
in which several lives were lost, and the pro- 
perty of the Mormons was totally destroyed, 
they were finally with “strong hand” ex- 
pelled from the State. 

Smith, by this unfortunate termination of 
his settlement in Missouri, had lost years in 
the accomplishment of his purposes ; yét his 
bad fortune never caused him to despair. 
Visions of future empire and greatness still 
animated his heart, and prepared him for 
more bold, determined, and desperate effort 
in the future. The land from which he had 
been just expelled under circumstances so 
humiliating to his ambition, he still claimed 
as his own; and if he was compelled by 
untoward events to retrace his footsteps 
eastward, it was only to recruit his exhausted 
resources, to rally and consolidate his increas- 
ing followers, preparatory to a more extended 
system of colonization in the far West. 

With these views he landed at Quiney, in 
the State of Illinois, some time daring the 
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autumn of 1839. He was then much re- 
duced in circumstances. Instead of the 
robust and ambitious fanatic, threatening 
Missouri and the world with divine ven- 
geance, he was meek with endurance, gaunt 
and haggard with famine; a ragged, desti- 
tute outcast of society, begging a subsistence 
at the hand of charity. The Prophet, to- 
gether with his famished followers, many of 
whom were sick with the hardships and ex- 
posures they had encountered, were received 
with sincere and unaffected hospitality by 
the people of Quincy, who, with exalted and 
praiseworthy benevolence and liberal hand, 
administered to all their necessities. Whilst 
the famished and suffering Mormons were 
fed without charge by the benevolence of 
strangers, who had but heard of the strange 
sect of religionists, and of their persecutions 
for conscience’ sake, these strangers listened 
with sympathy to the stories of their wrongs, 
and as they listened they became indignant 


at the recital of those scenes of violence | 


which the persecuted Mormons had suffered, 
for no other reason than the peculiarities of 
their faith, and the unaffected and gracious 
piety of their deportment. The people and 
the press of Illinois were loud in their 
denunciations of the people of Missouri for 
the violence they had manifested towards the 
Mormons. 

The Prophet and his followers remained 
at Quincy but a short time, during which 
they received many letters from various 
portions of the State, inviting them to make 
a permanent settlement. Smith concluded, 
after some deliberation, that the most desir- 
able locality for the establishment of his 
head-quarters was at the head of the Des 
Moines rapids of the Mississippi river, in the 
county of Hancock, then in an atmost wil- 
derness state. He accordingly visited that 
place, and was received with great kindness 
and consideration by the few persons who 
then resided there. This point had for a few 
years past been the property of asmall junto 
of operators in real estate, who had been 
laboring to build up a city by devices and 
expedients known exclusively to that inter- 
esting class of speculators. This object they 
found no difficulty to accomplish—on paper. 
Splendid lithographed plots of the flourish- 
ing city of “Commerce” (for so was this 
child of ingenious speculation christened) 
had been exhibited by the most industrious 
and enterprising agents, in all the principal 
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Eastern cities; on which were pointed out 
spacious and elegant churches, hotels, banks, 
and other public buildings, all constructed 
on the most approved and graceful order of 
architecture. Yet, in Western phraseology, 
it was “no go.” Eastern capitalists had 
been already too sorely bitten by the adroit 
cunning of Western sharpers, in numerous 
speculations of like character, to deal any 
further in paper cities; consequently, not- 
withstanding the handsome and imposing 
appearance of its public buildings, Commerce 
lots remained dull and inactive on the hands 
of their owners. 

It was not strange that Smith should be 
received with the utmost kindness by these 
speculators, who would no doubt have ex- 
tended the same welcome to Lucifer, scented 
with all the fumes of his brimstone kingdom, 
if his majesty would have taken upon him- 
self the responsibility of building up the 
embryo city. To facilitate business, one or 
two of those speculators went so far as to 
unite with the Mormon church, and sub- 
sequently won some notoriety in the annals 
of fanaticism. Smith was struck with the 
extreme beauty of the situation, and, the 
terms being easy, managed to purchase 
large tracts of the most fertile alluvial bottom 
lands, which for the present was to be the 
seat of the Mormon dynasty, and on which, 
as with the wand of enchantment, he was to 
cause a populous city suddenly to spring 
from the silent bosom of the earth. The 
locality was most admirable and picturesque. 
The Mississippi swept its magnificent flood 
of transparent waters in avast curve, around 
its north-western and southern limits. On 
the east, by easy and gradual ascent, rose 
the bluff, to the height of some hundred feet, 
and crowned at that time by a forest of 
sturdy oaks, invaluable to the settler for fuel 
and building purposes. Stretching to the 
east, the forest disappeared, and an expansive 
prairie of untold fertility and beauty, as yet 
in its primitive wilderness state, invited the 
culture of the emigrant, and promised a rich 
reward to his toil. It was just what the 
destitute Mormons required. They could 
erect temporary dwellings by their own 
labor, and secure a subsistence by agricultu- 
ral pursuits. 

The Prophet immediately brought his 
family, and the fugitives that accompanied 
him, to the site of the new city, which he 
called Nauvoo, meaning, in the fanciful lan- 
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of Mormonism, “a city of rest.” No 
sooner had Smith taken possession of his 
new home, and before the first log-cabin had 
been erected to shelter the saints, than he 
issued a general proclamation to all his fol- 
lowers to assemble themselves at their new 
“city of rest.” This call was responded to 
with all the zeal of fanaticism. The exhausted 
and care-worn follower of the Prophet, driven 
and persecuted by the hostile and avenging 
citizens of Missouri,bent their feeble and worn- 
out footsteps to the land of promise. The de- 
votees of the new religion farther east, many 
of whom were persons of substantial means, 
heard the summons of the Prophet, and, full 
of hope and promise, collected their house- 
hold gods together and hastened on their 
journey, to unite with the congregation of 
the faithful. The gaunt, famine-stricken 
operatives in the manufacturing districts of 
England, many of whom had been seduced 
into the ranks of Mormonism by exaggerated 
statements of the influence, prosperity, and 
prospective greatness of the new sect, heard 
the voice of the Prophet as the voice of God, 
and with precipitate haste embraced the 
opportunity to expatriate themselves from 
the prison-house of their servitude. 
Population flowed into the city. The resi- 
dents of the county, who had long witnessed 
the abortive attempts made to build up the 
city of Commerce, beheld with astonishment 
the life, activity, and enterprise of the fana- 
tics. Buildings of every description, from 
the rude shed to the spacious and commo- 
dious dwelling, were completed with unex- 
ampled rapidity. Never in the history of 
the West, unprecedented for its wonderful 
growth, did any place, even the most flour- 
ishing, progress in improvement and increase 
in population as did Nauvoo. Through the 
enterprise of the Mormon, the wild prairie 
was tamed, and reduced to cultivation; spa- 
cious improvements and productive farms 
appeared, where only a year before the wild 
grass waved its exuberant and massive green- 
ness to the invigorating prairie breeze. This 
beautiful region, which enterprise and cun- 
ning had failed to make available, in two 
short years boasted a population of ten thou- 
sand souls, and was still advancing with 
unexampled strides. The industry and en- 
ergy of the Mormons won the approbation 
and applause of all who visited them. In 
the mean time, the most important and use- 
ful public improvements were contemplated, 
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The Des Moines rapids, which had always 
been a serious obstacle to the successful navi- 
gation of the Upper Mississippi, were to be 
improved by private enterprise, in such a 
manner that a vast hydraulic power, of incal- 
culable utility, was to be secured, and the 
City of the Saints was destined to rank in 
wealth and importance with the great manu- 
facturing towns of Europe. Voluntary asso- 
ciations, for the encouragement of agricul- 
ture, for the improvement of the mechanic 
arts, for the advancement of their commer- 
cial interests, and the dissemination of gene- 
ral intelligence, were established. 

The Mormons now numbered a majority 
in the county of Hancock, and it was not 
singular that aspirants to political distinction 
should pay court to their Prophet, who had 
undisputed and absolute control of all their 
votes. Many of these candidates for politi- 
cal favor were not ashamed of the basest 
sycophancy and meanness in their inter- 
course with the Prophet, which they exerted 
for the accomplishment of their ambitious 
purposes. The egregious vanity of Smith 
was inflamed by the grossest flattery. 
Candidates for the State Legislature prom- 
ised every thing for the advancement of the 
Prophet and his people; and the one who 
could stoop to the basest servility had the 
greatest reason to hope for success. The 
members elect went into the Legislature 
under direct pledges to Smith to carry out 
certain measures which he conceived neces- 
sary for his protection and future prosperity. 

The Prophet asked for the incorporation 
of his new city, and forthwith his obsequious 
representatives prepared a charter, and by 
their influence procured its passage, grant- 
ing to the municipality of Nauvoo privileges 
and authority which in a great measure 
placed the Mormons beyond the control of 
all legal tribunals. A sort of anomalous 
judiciary, which was termed a municipal 
court, was created by this act of incorpora- 
tion, which virtually ousted all other courts 
of jurisdiction in causes where Mormons 
were parties. Jurisdiction of writs of habeas 
corpus had been confined by statute to 
judges of the Circuit and Supreme Courts. 
But this important right was now vested in 
the municipality of Nauvoo, and threatened 
by its arbitrary and extensive operation to 
— every culprit from the custody of the 
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Smith had suffered much from the wayward- 
ness and persecutions of the Gentile world, 
whilst his unorganized and unarmed follow- 
ers were inadequate to his protection. His 
experience in Ohio and Missouri had proven 
to him that the supremacy of the law 
was nothing but idle cant when the Mormons 
were concerned. He could more readily 
depend on the zeal of his followers than the 
strong arm of the law, which had never yet 
proven strong enough to vindicate his rights. 
For the purpose of self-protection, he now 
asked a complete and thorough organization 
of his followers into an independent military 
force; and, strange as it may appear, this 
unreasonable request was granted; and the 
celebrated Nauvoo Legion, ever afterwards 
conspicuous in Mormon history, and which 
became the terror and scourge of the ad- 
jacent country, sprang into existence at the 
bidding of the Legislature, with chartered 
rights even beyond the expectations of the 
aspiring Prophet. And as if this organiza- 
tion was not of itself sufficient, a large por- 
tion of public arms, embracing several pieces 
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his various charters, Smith determined to con- 
struct a temple, to be dedicated to the cele- 
bration of the religious rites of Mormonism, 
which was to surpass in originality, grandeur 
of design, and the harmony of its proportions, 
all other editices in Christendom. ‘To enlist 
his people in this vast enterprise, the Prophet 
declared that he had received a revelation on 
the subject, authorizing and directing the con- 
struction of the sacred edifice, and communi- 
cating the plan of its architecture. For 
the accomplishment of this design, Smith 
adopted the ancient Jewish system of tith- 
ing. Every devotee of the faith was re- 
quired, under heavy penalties, to contribute 
one tenth of his means; and the destitute 
and unfortunate, who had no property, were 
compelled to devote one tenth of their labor 
on the rising edifice. In addition to these 
resources, every portion of America, and 
many countries of Europe, were visited by 
the agents of the Prophet, whose business it 
was to solicit means to build the temple of 
the Lord. The material used in the build- 
ing of the walls of the sacred edifice was 


of artillery, was placed at the disposai of this | white limestone, which admitted a fine 
body of military. Other charters of great | polish, and which was found in great abun- 


importance, though less dangerous tendency, 
were freely granted by this subservient 
Legislature. 

Smith was now rapidly becoming a per- 
sonage of great importance. The haggard 
countenance and attenuated figure of the 
outcast and persecuted Missourian would 
searcely have been recognized in the jovial 
face and athletic person of General Smith; 
for the Prophet had been called to the com- 
mand of his legion, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general. He was the founder of a 
new and highly prosperous city. He was 
the prophet, dictator, and king of ten thou- 
sand devoted followers, who were clustered 
around his standard and awaited his com- 
mands. He had the absolute control of a 
large and formidable volunteer force, whose 
hearts palpitated in unison with his own. 
He was no longer a wandering fugitive, sub- 
sisting on the cold charity of the community, 
but, on the contrary, was the centre of 
patronage and power. Legislators were 
made and unmade at his bidding; and 
sages who aspired to a seat in the legislative 
councils of the nation, were not ashamed to 
pay court to the Prophet, and succumb to 
his dictation for his influence and support. 
After organizations were effected under 





dance in the adjacent river bluffs, and was 
excavated with comparatively little labor by 
the determined and energetic fanatics. The 
necessary lumber was cut and sawed out 
of the pine forests of the distant North, by 
Mormon labor. 

Every thing, as yet, had gone smoothly 
in the intercourse between the Mormons and 
their neighbors. But, as the polished and 
strong walls of the temple, under the skill, 
direction, and enterprise of fanaticism, rose 
gradually from their solid foundations, in 
their massive strength resembling more an 
unassailable fortress than a sanctuary devoted 
to the sacred rites of religion, a feeling of sus- 
picion and distrust was engendered towards 
Smith and his followers, which soon increased 
to settled and deadly hostility, on the part of 
the citizens of the county. They now began 
to reflect on the difficulties which had always 
attended the wanderings of the fanatic im- 
postor. They now began to inquire why it 
was that, in Western New-York, where the 
Prophet first propagated his new faith, and 
first organized into a church his followers, 
he was frowned upon by the virtuous of 
all religions, and, by the force of public sen- 
timent alone, without any appeal to violence, 
was banished from the State; and why it 
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was that, in Northern Ohio, where he sought 
to concentrate his followers and effect a per- 
manent settlement, that he was compelled to 
fly on account of the hostility of his neigh- 
bors and their appeal to violence; and why 
it was that the people of Missouri had mani- 
fested such deadly hatred towards the Mor- 
mons, and visited them with such sanguinary 
vengeance. And, with the inquiry, the con- 
clusion began to force itself on the minds of 
all candid persons that the Mormons them- 
selves had occasioned all their difficulties ; 
that their religion was incompatible with 
social order, opposed to the genius and insti- 
tutions of all just governments, and in its 
very nature a treasonable conspiracy against 
American institutions; and with the conclu- 
sion came the reflection that, by their par- 
tiality and encouragement, they had breathed 
into the almost extinct spirit of fanaticism 
new life and vigor; that they had raised the 
Prophet from a condition of insignificance, 
and exalted him to one of power and pros- 
tive greatness. They had surrounded 
im with the protection of chartered rights, 
which had in a measure placed him beyond 
the jurisdiction of legal tribunals ; through 
their zeal on his behalf, a formidable military 
force had been created, and the very bayonets 
which bristled in their hands, and the ord- 
nance which thundered at their public re- 
joicings, were the gift of their foolish munifi- 
cence. 

If Joe Smith, with a handful of his weak, 
inefficient, and despised followers, by a threat- 
ening and defiant attitude, could alarm and 
agitate all Missouri, what were the people of 
Illinois to expect from him, when a well- 
organized military force waited on the Pro- 
phet, and executed his commands ? 

Another election was approaching, and it 
was thought important and desirable by all 

citizens, who were alarmed by the 
growth of fanaticism, to associate themselves 
together, irrespective of party predilections 
or issues, for the purpose of opposing an un- 
divided front to the increasing power of the 
obnoxious sect. It is due to this banded 
opposition to the Mormons to say, that anti- 
ormons were not in any way disposed to 
abridge their rights of conscience, or in any 
way interfere with the free exercise of the 
absurd rites of the Mormon religion. It was 
only intended to keep in check the political 
tendency of their faith, and, if possible, pre- 
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ing under their corrupt and absurd rule. 
For this purpose, an anti-Mormon meeting 
was called, which was largely attended by 
the old citizens of the county. This meeting 
had two duties to discharge; one to pass 
resolutions of censure against the Mormons, 
the other to nominate a full anti-Mormon 
county ticket, by which the subservient tools 
of Mormonism were to be defeated. The 
first duty of the convention was readily ac- 
complished. The Mormons were attacked 
and abused in a long string of most bitter 
resolutions, which were passed with the 
greatest unanimity. But the apportion- 
ment of the offices amongst a crowd of 
aspirants was a task of more delicacy and 
difficulty than had been anticipated. It was 
desirable that every one should be satisfied, 
and this could hardly be expected, as a num- 
ber of zealous claimants appeared for every 
office. Notwithstanding there appeared 
some dissension and dissatisfaction on the 
part of many members of the convention, 
yet there was too much zeal to abandon the 
projected organization. The nominations 
were accordingly made ; but when the meet- 
ing was called upon for its final and unani- 
mous ratification of the nominations which 
had been passed upon, some of the most 
zealous and influential members of the or- 
ganization bolted outright, and retired, mut- 
tering the most unequivocal threats against 
the success of the ticket. 

Amongst the disaffected was a certain 
Mr. O., a superannuated Calvinistic Baptist 
preacher of the old school, noted for igno- 
rance and bigotry, and for his determined 
opposition to the cause of education. His 
piety was of that doubtful character which 
hungered and thirsted after office more than 
after righteousness. 

Another of the worthies who bolted the 
action of this convention was a Mr. D., a 
lawyer of limited attainments and ordinary 
talents, a politician in his small way, and an 
oracle on all subjects in the drinking-shops 
which he haunted. 

Immediately after these gentlemen with- 
drew from the convention, they deserted to 
the enemy. They informed the Prophet 
that they had come over to him on account 
of the intolerant and proscriptive policy of 
the anti-Mormons, and that they were will- 
ing to avow allegiance to Smith, and make 
themselves generally useful in the advance- 
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returned to the Legislature. It was finally 
agreed that the lawyer should be the candi- 
date for the State Senate, and that the 
preacher, in conjunction with William Smith, 
a younger brother of the Prophet, should re- 
present him in the lower branch of the Legis- 
lature. Smith, by virtue of a revelation 
which he pretended to have received, com- 
manded his followers to vote en masse for 
these candidates of his choice. This com- 
mand of the Prophet was obeyed to the 
letter, and it resulted in the defeat of the 
anti-Mormon candidates by a considerable 
majority. 

However much depressed and discouraged 
the anti-Mormons may have been, by reason 
of their bad success, it was now too late for 
them to abandon the contest which they had 
commenced with Mormonism. The sect was 
daily increasing in numbers and influence, 
and the attitude of the Prophet was daily 
becoming more threatening and alarming. 
The unparalleled growth of fanaticism, unless 
speedily checked, would soon control their 
destiny. 

Smith boasted that the number of his fol- 
lowers already exceeded three hundred thou- 
sand; and his avowed policy was to central- 
ize his numerical force at Nauvoo. The 
population of the State at that time did not 
much, if any, exceed six hundred thousand, 
which was nearly equally divided between 
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the Whig and Democratic parties, the De- 
mocracy being in the ascendant by a few 
thousand votes only. It was not improbable 
that, at no very distant period, if the Pro- 
phet continued to concentrate his followers 
at Nauvoo, his power would become form- 
idable to the State, as it was now to the 
county. The Mormon vote, even at this 
period, was almost equal to the difference 
between the Whig and Democratic parties, 
and was an object of great importance to the 
aspirant to office, inasmuch as it was never 
divided, but always thrown en masse, accord- 
ing to the Prophet’s directions. Nor was 
this vote Whig, Democratic, or Free Soil in its 
predilections ; it was an independent power, 
always in the market, ready to be sold to the 
highest bidder. Demagogues of all parties, 
and of every possible shade of political belief, 
crowded like famished carrion-crows to the 
City of the Saints, for the purpose of barter- 
ing for the Mormon vote. 

In view of this state of facts, the defeat 
which the anti-Mormons had just sustained, 
so far from causing them to abandon their 
opposition to the Mormons as hopeless, only 
inspired them with more determined energy 
and hostility, and incited them to effect a 
more perfect organization, to successfully 
meet all coming contests with their triumph- 
ant rivals. R. W. MAC. 

Nauvoo, Ill., January 11, 1852. 
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REFERRING our readers to the prelimi- 
nary paper in our last number, in which a 
discussion of the general principles of the 
Drama was attempted, we now proceed to 
amore definite consideration of the merits 
and defects of our American dramatists. 

Mr. Willis has tried his hand several 
times at the drama; but the very excellences 
which have given him prestige in the lighter 
departments of literature have been fatal to 
his success in its loftiest regions, although 
his great tact has preserved him from an 
actual defeat. 

Generally speaking, an author’s works are 
but elongations of himself; a man cannot 
escape from his own nature: like an instru- 
ment, whatever may be the variety of tunes 
the musician draws from it, the ear can at 
once detect whether the sound be that of a 
harp, violin, or flute; it is only given toa 
few, like Shakspeare, to possess an entire 
orchestra. 

In accordance with his idiosyncracy, Mr. 
Willis is eminently artificial ; there is nothing 
truthful from beginning to end ; all is mere- 
tricious, conventional, unsound; we know 
that it is a thing of shreds and patches inside, 
notwithstanding the fine veneer of polished 
language over tlre entire work ; there is no 
soul within : to parody Cobbett’s remark on 
Sir Robert Peel, “What seemed his heart 
was only a ball of cotton;” so Mr. Willis’ 
dramatic muse has lavender-water for blood, 
whalebone for a skeleton, and a cake of 
scented soap for a moral centre; his very 
nervous system seems silken, and, instead of 
fine healthy flesh, it is softly-padded satin. 

Thus the entire dramatis persone is “Mr. 
Willis, vor et, preterea nihil;” Willis, as 
chambermaid ; Willis, as valet; Willis, as 
young lady in satin; Willis, as female at- 
tendant in muslin; Willis, as old lady in 
velvet ; Willis, as lover; Willis, as father ; 
Willis, as mother ; Willis, as grandmother ; 
in a word, it is Willis from the rising of the 
curtain to the falling thereof. 

Yet, with all this, there is a profusion of 
sparkling gems scattered throughout, which 
flash and glitter like diamonds in the eyes 
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THE AMERICAN DRAMA. 


of the million, although the practised jeweler 
detects them as mere paste at the first 
glance. 

His heroes and heroines are a race of 
imaginative centaurs, produced by his inven- 
tion upon his memory ; his Bianca Visconti 
is a strange compound, like the animal 
Horace advises painters not to paint. We 
admit that it is perfectly proper to exhibit 
good and evil qualities in the same charac- 
ter; we observe this constantly: almost 
every human being, even that monster of 
perfection, oneself, combines inconsistencies, 
but not tncongruities. There are certain 
qualities perfectly incompatible; a sort of 
moral black and white, never found in one 
person ; the Passions cannot be tamed into 
a Happy Family, dwelling together in the 
same breasts, as cats, dogs, mice, and an- 
tagonistal creatures do in one cage at the 
Museum: Nature is not a Barnum. 

Now, in the case of Bianca, we have the 
souls of Cordelia and Lady Macbeth in one 
suit of tragic silk ; indeed, she is worse than 
the Scotch murderess. The woman who could 
not lift her hand against the sleeping Dun- 
can, because she fancied a resemblance be- 
tween him and her father, would never have 
planned and accomplished the murder of 
her own brother, an innocent and confiding 
boy, to whom she is represented as being 
fondly attached. And yet Mr. Willis makes 
this demoness a woman of exquisitely fine 
feelings and the strongest affections. Juliet 
and Goneril, although women, belong to an 
entirely different species. It is said by a 
friendly critic, that Bianca’s mind was so 
disturbed at the time she planned the fratri- 
cide, she did not precisely know what she 
was about; let us give the author the benefit 
of this charitable doubt when he projected 
this play. 

Tortesa, the Usurer, is, we think, the 
best of his dramas ; for, although the plot 
is not sufficiently simple, it is ingeniously 
worked out, and we are not met with such 
startling monstrosities as Bianca. Still, there 
is nothing natural, nothing healthy in it; it 
is redolent of Willis. He makes Zippa, the 
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semi-heroine, love two gentlemen at once, 
and palms a daughter off upon her own 
father, as her portrait ready framed and 
glazed! It may be stated in his defense, 
that a dramatist, whose name is so frequently 
quoted by us all, that we are positively 
ashamed to write it, has a somewhat simi- 
lar device in The Winter’s Tale; but it is 
much nearer probability to place a lady on 
a pedestal so artistically, with regard to light 
and shade, as, at a proper distance, to pass 
it off as the statue of a long-deceased wife, 
than the feat of Angelo in Mr. Willis’ play. 

There are also one or two graver errors of 
taste, such as Tomaso placing the resusci- 
tated heroine, with her grave-clothes on, in 
the very bed of his master, her lover. The 
author, also, indulges in asides to a most 
ludicrous extent. These are only occasionally 
allowable, to elucidate the character, not to 
be a running commentary on the whole text, 
a sort of supplementary dialogue. 

‘Lhe great hiatus in his composition is a 
total want either of faith in the sufficiency 
of passion to work out its own results, or of 
power to do it; substituting ingenuity and 
recollection for a trust in himself to portray 
human beings fulfilling their own nature 
under the pressure «7 exciting circumstances. 
Indeed, a drama may be defined as “ the 
pursuit of an object under difficulties.” 
His language and imagery are likewise too 
far removed from simplicity to reach the 
heart; we frequently pause to say, “ How 
pretty !” seldom “ How touching ; how true!” 
In a word, his dramatis persone belong 
rather to Madame Tussaud’s Gallery of Wax- 
work than to Dame Nature’s family of flesh 
and blood! 

Mr. Boker’s productions are of a very dif- 
ferent order, and he is undoubtedly the most 
promising of our dramatists; but he must 
surpass his present efforts, if he hopes to 
place his fame on an enduring basis. 

His chief excellence, now, is the poetical 
beauty of his dialogue ; some of his speeches 
being admirable for their justness of thought 
and felicity of expression. This, however, 
goes but a small way towards equipping a 
dramatist for the field of action; but we 
observe in the author of Calaynos greater 
quatifications than mere language, and he 
only requires opportunity to produce dramas 
infinitely superior to those of his English eon- 
temporaries, which are now placed by the 
managers before the American public simply 
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because they can get them for twenty-five 
cents! Strange that actors cheerfully pay a 
thousand dollars for a suit of tinseled cloth 
to strut in, and managers expend fortunes 
upon blue fire, while they withhold every 
encouragement from a native author ! 

We wonder that the two thousand poets 
of New-York, with Brigadier-General Mor- 
ris and Colonel Griswold at their head, do not 
form themselves into a regiment to damn 
all foreign plays, till every one of the afore- 
said two thousand had received a fair trial. 

Mr. Boker’s first effort, Calaynos, had the 
“singular honor” of being played in London 
previous to its performance here ; it was not 
very successful, and was considered by the 
best English critics as more of a poem than 
a drama. We strongly suspect that the 
Jacob Leisler of Mr. Mathews would be 
received with more favor by a British audi- 
ence, although its want of poetical merit 
would expose it to the onslaught of the 
critics. 

In the Betrothal we saw but little im- 
provement in the essential requisites of a 
drama, while the plot was even more com- 
monplace ; it wanted depth, earnestness, and 
force, terrible deficiencies in a serious drama: 
it was certainly elegant, poetical, and fre- 
quently pointed ; but these merits, great as 
they are, were possessed, even in a superior 
degree, by his Anna Boleyn, which we think 
has the honor of being the finest play hith- 
erto published by an American. Its chiefest 
defect is a want of distinct characterization ; 
his persons have no peculiar individuality, 
talking so much alike, that were the printer 
to omit the names, we should be puzzled to 
know who was really speaking. Added to 
this, Mr. Boker has no geniality or humor ; 
in his Betrothal there is an occasional dry 
sarcasm, hard joking, or perhaps it comes 
nearer solemn banter than any thing else ; 
but, whatever it may be called, there is a 
total absence of that unctuousness without 
which the bones of comedy will not move 
naturally. Our comic dramas seem to labor 
under a severe rheumatism in all the joints 
and limbs, not even excepting the tongue, 
so that their jokes do not flow, but are jerked 
from the lips as though, like sugar-plums, 
they had been purposely placed there, and 
were not the original production of the 
mouth. 

It strikes us as a singular trait in our 
dramatists, that, notwithstanding the hu- 
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mor very perceptible in our people, they 
either do not recognize it, or else consider it 
beneath their dignity to become its expo- 
nent. We admit that we are judging them 
upon limited experience, for it is only after 
repeated efforts, and consequently many fail- 
ures, that the greatest writers have produced 
a work that will live. 

Brummell’s valet coming from the beau’s 
toilet with an armful of rumpled cravats, 
which he designated as “ only their failures,” 


_ is the true report of a successful dramatist’s 


career. None but the valet and the laun- 
dress knew how many cravats were spoiled 
in achieving the perfect tie; and likewise 
none but a manager and an actor can tell 
what alterations, dovetailings, omissions, and 
interpolations are required before a play-is 
fit for the public. 

We remember one of the most successful 
of writers describing the process his best 
play underwent, by comparing it to a loaf 
of bread, whose crumb was first taken out 
and another inserted, to please the actors, 
after which the crust was taken off and 
replaced by a fresh one, to suit the man- 
ager, so that very little of the original dough 
was left ; nearly realizing the Irishman’s defi- 
nition of nothing: “A footless pair of stockings 
without the legs /” Even so, a crustless loaf 
of bread without the crumb, was our friend’s 
nn a of his play as originally writ- 
ten 

The ruthlessness with which an author's 
most labored speeches are cut out by the man- 
ager—those pet passayes which drew tears 
from his eyes when he wrote them—become 
ludicrous when spoken to an unsympathiz- 
ing audience. A popular dramatist assured 
us that he has often been so ashamed at the 
first rehearsal of his own play, that he could 
barely persuade himself he had ever written 
any thing so tame, or else so inflated. 

It requires great power of abstracting 
judgment from temperament, for an author 
to view his own work critically ; it is almost 
like a man stepping off his pedestal and 
walking to a distance, to see how he looks 
when standing upon it; he must almost be 
in two places at once, or two persons at the 
same time, to accomplish either the one or 
the other; for, either his familiarity with the 
ideas set forth makes him think it tame and 
stale—a sort of foregone conclusion, after the 
glow of composition has fled—or his peculiar 
sympathy with his own production, like a 
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bashful wooer, makes him blush at his own 
speeches. 

It reminds us of the lover, who, courting 
his intended in New-York one very severe 
winter, heard in the spring (when they had 
been married some months) the same vows 
rendered vocal by a sudden thaw, Then, as 
one fond vow followed another, as they be- 
came audible he could only exclaim, “Is it 
possible, Mrs. Jones, that I have ever been fool 
enough to utter such egregious nonsense ! 
I must have been mad; you women will 
swallow any thing ; you ought to be ashamed 
to accept one who talked so incoherently.” 

But lest our readers should consider this 
anecdote apocryphal, we will illustrate our 
meaning by comparing an author hearing 
his own play, to a middle-aged husband 
reading the billets doux he wrote in his 
youth, 

Dramatic genius consists in a perfect mas- 
tery of construction, plot, character, and 
language. Alas! what a combination of 
powers! what an art to acquire! what a 
secret to master! and yet almost every 
young poetling fancies himself the Ulysses of 
this wonderful bow, and tries his hand at 
what generally results in a production which, 
if it escapes the Seylla of a funny tragedy, 
runs bump ashore on the Charybdis of a fery 
dismal farce; thus, by a singular ingenuity, 
reversing the legitimate objects of the drama 
by extracting the tears from comedy and 
the laughter from his tragic muse. 

It is seldom that we take pleasure in quot- 
ing the criticism of one author upon another, 
but we have always heartily enjoyed, when 
Cumberland ill-naturedly remarked he did 
not once laugh at Sheridan's comedy, the 
wit’s humorous retort, “that it was very un- 
grateful of Mr. Cumberland, for at his ¢ra- 
gedy he did nothing but laugh from begin- 
ning to end.” 

Mr. Longfellow’s Spanish Student has no 
claim to be considered any thing beyond 
a drawing-room drama, fitted for a company 
of parlor amateurs. It is a story, narrated 
in graceful dialogue, not a plot naturally 
evolved by circumstances acting upon char- 
acters properly developed. ‘There is no 
stage effect, no dramatic situation ; the story 
progresses by being carried by the author, 
not walking by itself; it is a stage elephant, 
with men for legs, just as likely to fall in 
halves, by the want of uniform action, or 
sympathy between the former and hinder 
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parts. It is, however, like most poetical 
plays, when written by men of taste, full of 
fine thoughts, exquisitely expressed. 

Mr. Mathews is of a very different class to 
those we have enumerated, being singularly 
deficient in all the graces of composition of 
which they are such masters, while in rough 
vigor and blind conceptions he infinitely 
surpasses them. 

Of his three plays, two — Jacob Leisler 
and Witcheraft — have undergone the 
“fiery ordeal” of representation, and are 
consequently familiar to the public. The 
third — Mirovitch—is founded on a Rus- 
sian story, and is still in manuscript. Taking 
into consideration his delicate position with 
the press, we do not think he can be said to 
have “ failed.” Dramatic success is as much 
the child of practice as of genius. Judged 
by their earliest efforts, Bulwer and Knowles 
have little to show superior to those of 
Mathews. Some of their most popular pieces 
met with a very indifferent reception at first. 
Bulwer’s now much-admired comedy of 
Money was all but damned on its first 
representation ; and it was entirely owing to 
the manager having paid six hundred guineas 
for the copyright, that led him, night after 
night, to pertinaciously perform it, till the 
public were convinced it had a great run, 
and was a tremendous hit. Had the author 
of Jacob Leisler been similarly seconded, 
instead of being the Puffer Hopkins of New- 
York, he might have been the Bulwer of 
Gotham. We all know that Mr. Mathews 
is no favorite with the managers or the 
critics, and, constituted as human nature is, 
both here and elsewhere, we fully believe 
that all did their best to withhold from him 
that “clear stage” which is due to a dog, 
much more to a dramatist. 

It must at the same time be admitted 
that he has great defects. He has no pas- 
sion, no poetry, no pathos; he can there- 
fore neither warm nor rouse his audience. 
He is dry and literal; all is cold cleverness, 
with a rough eye for crude dramatic effect. 
His soul is hard labor, and the atmosphere 
he throws over his creation is chilling, not 
inspiring. Like Ben Jonson, his dramas are 
works, not plays. He has no fun in him; 
his very laugh is grim. In addition to 
these inherent short-comings, he made some 
practical mistakes. He miscalculated the 
effect his subject would have upon his audi- 
ence; he forgot he was in America. He 
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expected that his story, being national, would 
eurry favor with the public; on the con- 
trary, we should say, his choice of plots was 
against him; he should have laid the scene 
in Italy, England, France, or even Timbuctoo. 
As a nation, we are singularly deficient in 
self-confidence. We are a quick, vain, sen- 
sitive people, not a proud one. We pay 
more respect to what foreigners say of us, 
than what we think of ourselves. This ami- 
able weakness affects, as a matter of course, 
our literary tastes, and justifies our asserting 
that the public have yet to be convinced 
there has been any thing heroic done in our 
native country, so far as tragic interest is 
concerned. Our sentimental young ladies 
associate moonlight in Venice, Spain, and 
on the Rhine, with love and poetry; while 
they ignore its romance on the Battery and 
Union Square; as for Broadway, that is 
gas-light all the year round; moons, no 
doubt, gave a tenderer light in the days of 
Charles the First, and love, duels, and elope- 
ments are more piquant in cavaliers than 
in commercial salesmen or wealthy store- 
keepers. At all events, we confess that if 
we were ever tempted to write a drama, we 
should lay the scene either in the moon, 
with a romantic earth-light for lover’s vows, 
or select some undiscovered spot in Africa, 
where our picture of life should be made as 
unlike any thing ever seen on this side of 
the Atlantic as possible. 

Partridge’s critique on Garrick’s Hamlet 
is the genuine expression of unsophisticated 
nature. He very naturally thought litle of 
the finished artist; for he imitated nature so 
admirably, that the worthy fellow felt he 
should have done it just so himself. But 
the actor who strutted as the player-king, 
delighted Partridge amazingly; he was the 
beau ideal of a king, for he bellowed and 
strutted like a parish beadle multiplied by 
twenty. This apparent nature is thechighest 
triumph of art. It is too common to con- 
found art and artifice, although they differ as 
much as truth and falsehood. Art is requi- 
site to show nature to her greatest, truest 
advantage; the other is a substitute for her 
altogether. The one makes more manifest 
the presence of nature; the other is an apo- 
logy for her absence, or the usurpation of her 
throne. Art is legitimate and pure; artifice 
is fraudulent and meretricious. One may 
be compared to taste, which costumes a 
beautiful woman to the utmost advantage, 
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the very poetry of truth; artifice, on the 
other hand, transforms a woman into a living 
lie, a walking falsehood of rouge, false teeth, 
false tresses, padding, starched petticoats, 
and the whole etcetera of the toilette; a 
re of mere millinery and cosmetics. It 
is true, that it requires nice discrimination 
to detect where art ends and artifice begins ; 
one leads into the other, just as eloquence 
may swell into bombast. We all know that 
truth itself demands a certain degree of 
exaggeration to produce the required effect 
upon the hearer’s mind; just as the archer 
is compelled, by the physical laws of the 
universe, to elevate his arrow above the 
straight line, if he wishes to hit the bull’s- 
eye of the target. The actress has to rouge 
herself, to destroy the disturbing influence of 
the gas-light; otherwise, the living, bloom- 
ing woman presents the appearance of a 
pallid corpse: she has therefore to exag- 
gerate, to preserve the truth. Common 
conversation demands emphasis and com- 
pliment, to preserve fact and courtesy. Lit- 
eralness destroys the soul of truth. As the 
Bible says : 
“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 


Shakspeare calls this exactitude or tyran- 
ny of words ; “as paltering with us in a dou- 
ble sense ; keeping the word of promise to 
the ear, but breaking it to our hope.” And 
in another part he says: “A jest’s prosperity 
lives in the ear of the hearer, and not in the 
lip of the jester.” Art, therefore, is the sci- 
ence of natural beauty ; artifice is trickery. 
One is nature, the other affectation; one is 
the glow of health, the other the paint of the 
coquette ; one is the intuition of Shakspeare, 
the other the acquirement of Bulwer and 
Willis. Some authors have a cleverness 
which comes under neither denomination; 
an acquired knack, which has the same rela- 
tion to dramatic genius as the bricklayer has 
to the architect; a sort of John Smith the 
builder, in comparison with Michael Angelo. 

Mr. Mathews carries his want of sensuous- 
ness into even the mechanical part of his lan- 
guage: he has no rhythm; one would think 

e could not scan; most assuredly he has 
no sense of harmonious numbers. We are 


aware that he, like many other writers of 
rugged verse, may appeal to such plays as 
Henry the Eighth, which have many in- 
stances of irregular lines of eight, nine, and 
eleven syllables ; but here they are the excep- 
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tions, not the rule, and have been introduced 
with great skill, to give a stronger flavor to 
the verse; while others are mere corrup- 
tions of the text, mere accidental disfigure- 
ments, such as the limp of Walter Scott and 
Byron, the wry neck of the great Julius, the 
crookedness of Pope, the weak eyes of Vir- 
gil, or the asthma of Horace. 

In other respects, we are of opinion that 
the want of encouragement to our authors 
has nipped in the bud one who might have 
adorned our dramatic literature ; he is, how- 
ever, still only a middle-aged man. Scott 
did not write a word of verse or prose till he 
was forty, and all the best plays of Shak- 
speare were thrown off after that age. 
There is plenty of time yet for Mr. Mathews 
to write good and profitable drama. 

Mr. Ware, the author of some minor melo- 
dramas, and the comedy of Extremes, merely 
claims a passing recognition on account of 
the latter professing to represent American 
manners ; it is, however, too artificial through- 
ought to merit a serious consideration. It is 
put out of court by the play-bill itself, for the 
dramatis persone are quite sufficient to con- 
vince all of its utter worthlessness. It is 
a mere flimsy sketch of old stagers pushed 
into an owtre position by the mere force of 
a distorted contrast. It is easy to write upon 
this plan; it is placing oneself in a go-cart! 
Mr. Jones, an extreme fool; Mr. Smith, an 
extreme politician; Miss Ball, an extreme 
flirt ; and so on throughout the whole gamut 
of human absurdity. There is no truth in 
this; it is a mere outrageous caricature. 
Let Mr. Ware study man, imitate nature, 
and write simply, and he may yet produce 
a good play. 

Mrs. Oakes Smith has chosen Jacob Leis- 
Jer for the hero of a tragedy, which is still in 
manuscript, and is likely to remain so, as 
publication would hand it over to the tender 
mercies of the managers. Generally speak- 
ing, women are not fitted for dramatists. 
They are deprived, by their constitution and 
the usages of society, of either ability or 
opportunity to gather a knowledge of human 
character requisite to form a group of human 
beings giving play to their passions. They 
excel in a nice discrimination of characters, 
more particularly feminine, or some nonde- 
script knight, half hero, half milliner, fight- 
ing with kid gloves instead of gauntlets. 
The highest flight the female mind ever 
made in the dramatic world is that of Joanna 
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Baillie, who has succeeded in her plays of] Americanize their nature as much as we 
the Passions in drawing certain forms em-| can, the separating gulf is too wide for even a 
bodying some particular abstraction, such as | poet’s leap. Mr. Pray felt thisin his Poetus 
De Monfort, and the rest of her heroes ved Cecinna, which is a very clever, well-written 
heroines; but they are not founded upon | play, somewhat too rhetorical, and smelling 
observation of life, nor of an intuitive know- | too much of the lamp, but the effect is frigid. 
ledge of the human heart ; they are the off- | The persons “come like shadows, and so 
spring of her reading and reflection. depart,” mere stalking horses for declama- 
Mrs. Osgood has, in an inferior degree, | tion; it sounds more like a series of scenes 
produced a very pretty dramatic poem, enti-| written by a respectable schoolmaster, than 
tled Elfrida, which, taking her youth into| the compact work of a poet. 
account, is undoubtedly one of the most re- But what are we to think of the power 
markable productions of the female mind. | | of mammon, when we read what it has done 
Mrs. Mowatt has written a pleasant, lively | in the way of song and tragedy? Surely the 
comedy, called Fashion, and a very pretty | prize productions of Bayard Taylor and Mr. 
tradegy, the Peer and the Peasant. These | Bird are sufficient to destroy the prestige of 
display lady-like ability, but they lack the | the dollar, “for ever and a day.” 
bone and sinew necessary for the wear and} It is clear that Barnum’s two hundred 
tear of a mixed audience ; they are calcu- | dollars failed in raising the “ divine afflatus” 
lated rather to interest her personal friends | sufficient for a song of welcome for the 
than to hold the attention of an audience.| Swedish Nightingale, while Forrest’s muni- 
She is, notwithstanding, a most accomplished | ficence has been equally thrown away upon 
woman, combining the three antipodes of a} his prize tragedies. These spasmodic at- 
beauty, an actress, and a poetess; she has, | tempts to benefit literature are mere iso- 
however, not a dramatic mind. Though | lated, precarious efforts, and scarcely deserve 
Madame de Staél defined genius to be of| to succeed. 
no sex, yet sex evidently modifies it. No| With the exception of Mr. Miles’s Moham- 
woman writes like a man; there is a refine- | med, not one of the plays produced by Mr. 
ment, a sensuous subtilty, a delicacy of per-| Forrest have the slightest merit. Moham- 
ception in a woman’s mind, which reveals | med is a well-written poem, but no more 
itself unmistakably in thoughts and words, | calculated for an acting play than Virgil’s 
as well as her physique does in dress and | Anead; for, although the very finest subject 
motion. Genius, although the child of| may be rendered ineffective by want of art- 
Spirit, is the pupil of Physeque, and becomes | istic skill, yet there are some which no 
educated into a second nature. Mrs. Mc-| amount of talent can redeem. We think 
Cord’s tragedy of Caius Gracchus struck us, | that Mohammed is one of these. In order 
in the earlier scenes, as being of a masculine | to interest an audience, a certain sympathy 
“turn of mind ;” but the very lines which | is absolutely indispensable: now there are 
first aroused our suspicion, we found, on| many reasons why the Arabian Prophet 
closer examination, to be mere echoes of other | should be morally and religiously distasteful 
dramatists. In many other points this is a|to our people; building up, as it were, at 
very clever play, some of the dialogue being | the set-off, a wall for the author to knock 
tersely and characteristically written ; still,| his head against. Mr. Miles has increased 
it has too much the appearance of being a| the difficulty by his very clumsy treatment: 
succession of elucidatory conversations, ra-| indeed, it becomes laughable after the sec- 
ther than a work of art; a complete world, | ond act; for whenever the scene flags, which 
however small, having its own centre, peo-| is very often, music is heard in the stage- 





pled with human beings more or less bound ven, somewhere on a level with the 
to the reader by a kindred nature. family circle, and blue lights flash on the 


We do not consider Roman history as a|side-scenes, whereupon Mohammed looks 
fortunate mine for the dramatist to work ; | steadily up on the ceiling, pointing with his 
that celebrated race of barbarians were too | finger, while all those on the stage go down 
cold to move our sympathies ; Shakspeare | on their knees, as the curtain falls, to pre- 
made little out of them in his Roman plays, | vent their exeunt kneeling; rather a dan- 
for, fine as they are as compositions, they are | gerous experiment, after “the Critic.” Mr. 
seldom performed. Miles occasionally varies these fine dramatic 
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effects, by adding a chorus of resonant tin 
tea-boards, well thumped behind the scenes, 
but producing so equivocal a noise, that no 
Dennis would be bold enough to claim it 
“as his thunder.” 

We are compelled by our limited space 
to omit any further remarks, but we shall 
return, most probably, to the subject at 
some future time. We have now merely 
to state the general impression left upon 
our minds by a careful perusal of our acted, 
unacted, and unactable productions. 

Their chief defect lies in their want of 
construction, which, undoubtedly, proceeds 
from want of practice. Othello is a won- 
derful advance upon the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona: indeed, these plays so essentially 
vary in their internal evidence, as to suggest 
two different authors: Marlowe’s Edward the 
Second and Shakspeare’s Richard the Third 
are not more distinctive. 

In proportion to a poet’s genius, so will 
his progress be. Inferior writers never pro- 
gress: their first production is generally 
their best, as it frequently embodies their 
whole stock of ideas. Like a weak woman, 
their genius dies in giving birth to their 
first child! 

In proportion, also, as a pcet is great, so 
will he be sagacious and profound as a critic, 
being, of course, the better able to see his 
own deficiencies : it requires, in like manner, 
one whose genius almost equals the poet, to 
thoroughly expound the poetical idea. Such 
a critic Wordsworth found in Coleridge, 
and, to a certain extent, Coleridge himself 
had in De Quincy, 

Inspiration is now exploded balderdash. 
That certain men possess the peculiar tem- 
perament of which poets are made, is most 
evident ; but the cant tradition of their im- 
morality, improvidence, and disregard of the 
proprieties of life, is not the fact. The truth 
is, men of genius partake of the characteris- 
ties of their age more vividly, and develop 


This is proved 
by ascertaining the predominant feature of 
the times, whether it be gallantry, gayety, 
festivity, puritanism, or respectability. Poets, 
possessing more energy, impulsiveness, and 
courage than other men, inheriting, in fact, 
a fuller nature, become necessarily conspicu- 
ous among the crowd, from their very or- 
ganization, In the Commonwealth, when 
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Marvel were eminent for severity of manners ; 
when the restoration of Charles the Second 
commenced a saturnalia, the wits of that 
time fell into the general corruption. The 
prevailing fashion in Elizabeth’s reign was 
sumptuous display, and the dramatists be- 
came infected with the reckless expense of 
the age. The miseries of Marlow, Greene, 
Peele, and other fellows, sprang from their 
being such “eminent instances” of their 
times. Party intrigue was the paramount 
passion of Queen Anne’s court ; and Prior, 
Pope, Gay, Bolingbroke, Swift, and their 
contemporaries, were poetical exponents of 
this “ruling passion.” Without descend- 
ing to particularize the more intermediate 
periods, we shall content ourselves by citing 
the present, which may be called the Age of 
Respectability ; here the literary magnates 
stand forth notable examples of this charac- 
teristic. In the earlier part, Scott, Words- 
worth, Southey, Rogers, and Crabbe ; and 
at this minute, Tennyson, Browning, Horne, 
Marsten, Carlyle, Irving, Melville, Mathews, 
and Boker, are all what the world calls re- 
spectable men, some few of them carrying 
their respectability into their poetry, where 
it can be well spared. 

Thus we are certain that, although our 
men of genius have generally, out of the 
very largeness of their hearts, loved the gay 
rather than the grave, yet they have never 
been licentious from depravity of nature, but 
merely, from their more comprehensive or- 
ganization, become the prominent exponents 
of the leading spirit of the age—in a word, 
prize specimens of their particular era. 

In conclusion, we reiterate that America 
has no just cause to be ashamed of her litera- 
ture, considering the obstacles systematically 
placed in the path of its professors ; and that 
the chance of our becoming as eminent in our 
mental as we are now in our physical achieve- 
ments depends upon our legislature affording 
to it that protection which they dare not 
withhold from a bale of cotton or a pair of 
shoes. 

Till this justice is rendered, we may as 
reasonably expect our mechanics to continue, 
blindly and starvingly, to manufacture an 
article, which, however valuable and neces- 
sary, is unsaleable, simply because it is one 
which it is lawful for any person to steal, or 
else one whose market is glutted by the 
smuggler. 





austerity was the ruling principle, Milton and 


In the mean time, we shal! be fully satisfied 
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if our authors progress as they have hitherto | and Park Godwin, as journalists ; Bancroft, 
done ; for ‘ve maintain that a literature which | »rescott, and Sparks, as historians ; Boker, 
boasts Cooper, Hawthorne, and Mayo, among | Mathews, and Mrs. Mowatt, as dramatists ; 
its novelists ; Poe as a critic ; Halleck, Dana, | Forrest and Neafie, as tragedians ; with Bar- 
Bryant, Stoddard, Wallace, and Longfellow, | num for showman, has more to show for her 
as poets ; Willis, Irving, Melville, and Emer- | last thirty years than any other nation whose 

















son, as essayists ; Bayard Taylor, Griswold, 


| first century is not yet accomplished. 





HISTORICAL TRADITIONS OF TENNESSEE. 


THE CAPTIVITY OF JANE 


Untit the year 1700, the territory of 
North Carolina and Tennessee, and an inde- 
finite region extending south-west and north- 
west, in the language of the royal British 
charters, to the South Seas, was known as 
“our county of Albemarle, in Carolina.” 
Even as late as 1750, the country lying west 
of the Apalachian mountains was wholly 
unknown to the people of the Carolinas and 
Virginia. When, a few years later, the Brit- 
ish army under Braddock crossed the moun- 
tains from Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
marched to Fort Du Quesne, now Pittsburg, 
that march was described by the writers of 
the times as an advance into the deep re- 
cesses and fastnesses of a savage wilderness. 
At that time the French owned all the Can- 
adas, the valley of the Ohio and all its tribu- 
taries, and claimed the rest of the continent 


BROWN AND HER FAMILY. 


| ral points on the Ohio and Mississippi ; Fort 
| Du Quesne, where Pittsburg now stands, 
‘and one at the mouth of the Kenhawa 
river; another at the mouth of the Ken- 
tucky, and Fort Vincennes, near the mouth 
of the Oubach, or Wabash; Fort Massac, 
half way between the mouth of the Ohio and 
the Tennessee, on the Illinois side, and an- 
| other on the Tennessee, twelve miles above 
its mouth. They also had a fort where 
Memphis now stands, called Prud’homme; 
another at the mouth of the Arkansas, called 
Ackensi; another near Natchez, and one at 
the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa, 
called Halabamas. South of these last forts, 
j the Spaniards had possession in Florida, 
| Louisiana, and Texas. <A greater part of 
_ Kentucky, Tennessee, and Western Vir- 
_ginia, was represented on these maps as 





to the confines of Mexico, westward from the | wholly uninhabited. Certain it is that, not 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The old French | more than a dozen years afterwards, when 
maps of that period, and the journals and | the pioneers of Tennessee and Kentucky first 


letters of French traders and hunters, toge- | explored that region, they found the banks 


ther with the traditions of the Indians, afford 
the only reliable information in relation to 
the then condition of the country now com- 
posing Kentucky and Tennessee. In the 
French maps of those times, the Kentucky, 
Holston, Tennessee and Ohio are laid down. 
The Kentucky is called Cataway, the Hol- 
ston is called the Cherokee; and the Little 
Tennessee is called Tanasees. The river, 
after the junction of the Holston and Ten- 
nessee, is called Ho-go-hegee, and the only 
Indian town marked on its banks is at the 
mouth of Bear creek, near the north-west 
corner of Alabama. There were forts (which 
were little more than trading-posts) at seve- 





of the Holston, Watauga, Cumberland, and 
Kentucky, and their tributaries, wholly un- 
inhabited. It was all one vast wilderness, 
into which hunting-parties of Indians from 
its distant borders entered and roamed in 
pursuit of game, but in which they made no 
permanent lodgment. Numerous warlike 
nations lived south, west, and nortlr of this 
wilderness, but it was a “ dark and bloody 
ground,” in which they loved not to dwell. 
And hither it was that the lion-hearted 
pioneers of the Cumberland and Watauga 
came, with axe and rifle, to subdue at once 
the savage and the wilderness, 

In 1758, Colonel Bird, of the British army, 
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established Fort Chissel, in Wyth county, 
Va., to protect the frontiers of Virginia, and, 
advancing into what is now Sullivan county, 
Tenn, built a fort near Long Island, on the 
Holston or Watauga. There was not then 
a single white man living in the borders 
of Tennessee. The year before, Governor 
Dobbs, of North Carolina, had, at the request 
of the Cherokee Indians, built Fort Lowdon, 
and the Indians agreed to make grants of 
land to all artisans who would settle amonz 
them. Fort Lowdon was on the Little Ten- 
nessee, near the mouth of Tellico river, in 
the centre of the Cherokee nation, and about 
one hundred miles south of the fort at Long 
Island. Between these forts were the first 
settlements, which struggled for several 
years against the fearful ravages of Indian 
wars, before the beginning of the Revolution. 
During that period, that region became the 
refuge of many patriots, who were driven by 
the British invasion from the Carolinas. 

From the year 1780 to 1790, many of the 
best families of the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Virginia, sought homes beyond the moun- 
tains. Many of them, patriotic republicans, 
who had sacrificed every thing for their 
country in the struggle for independence, and 
hoped to have found, in the secluded vales 
and thick forests of the West, that peace 
and quiet which they had not found amidst 
the din of civil and foreign war, soon expe- 
rienced all the horrors of a savage, maraud- 
ing, guerilla warfare, which swept away 
their property, and deprived them of their 
wives and children, either by a barbarous 
death, or a not less agonizing slavery as cap- 
tives, dragged into the wild recesses of the 
Indian borders. 

Many fearful tales of these bloody scenes, 
which would illustrate the early history of 
Tennessee, are only known to a few, as fam- 
ily traditions, and, even amongst the descend- 
ants of the sufferers, are only remembered 
as stories of the nursery, and not as chapters 
in the great historic record of the past. “It 
is not always in the most distinguished 
achievements that man’s virtues or vices may 
be best discerned; but often an action of 
small note, or short saying, or a jest, shall 
distinguish a person’s real character more 
than the greatest sieges or the most impor- 
tant battles."* And so it is, in some sort, 
with the history of a people or a nation. 





* Plutarch’s Alexander, 
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The experiences, the sufferings, and conduct 
of a single individual of a community, may 
better illustrate the condition, progress, or 
character of the people, than whole chapters 
devoted to the details of a campaign. 

In this point of view, the traditional re- 
collections which are detailed in the following 
sketch of the family of James Brown, con- 
nected, as they were, so intimately with some 
of the most important political events of 
that period, cannot fail to throw new light 
upon the pioneer history of the country, and 
inspife our hearts with renewed gratitude to 
those hardy, but wise men and women, who 
built up so goodly a State, amidst so many 
troubles, in the dark and bloody valleys of 
the Shauvanon, Tanasees, and Ho-go-hegee. 


The subject of this sketch was born in 
Pennsylvania about the year 1740. Her 
father was a pioneer in the settlement of 
North Carolina. Her family was one of the 
most respectable as well as the most worthy 
in the county of Guildford, where they re- 
sided during the Revolutionary War. Two 
of her brothers, Colonel and Major Gillespie, 
were distinguished for their gallantry and 
devotion to the cause of liberty, and were 
honored as brave officers. Herself and most 
of her family were members of the Rev. 
David Caldwell’s church at Guildford, and 
ardently espoused both his political and re- 
ligious principles. 

About the year 1761 or 1762, Miss Gilles- 
pie became the wife of James Brown, a native 
of Ireland, whose family settled in Guildford 
some years before. At the beginning of the 
Revolution, Mrs. Brown had a large family 
of small children, but she freely gave up her 
husband when his country demanded his 
services. During the masterly retreat of 
General Greene, in the winter of 1781, on Dan 
and Deep rivers, Mr. Brown was the pilot 
and guide of Colonels Lee and Washington, 
and, by his intimate knowledge of the coun- 
try, its by-paths and fords, contributed not 
a little to the successful counter-marches of 
the American army, by which they were 
enabled to elude and break the spirit of the 
army of Lord Cornwallis. When the Ame- 
rican army assumed the offensive, and, from 
a retreating, suddenly became a pursuing 
army, Brown pressed eagerly into the fight 
with the bold troopers of Lee and Washing- 
ton. 

Being in moderate circumstances, and 
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pressed by the cares of a large and increas- 
ing family, Brown’s ardent temperament was 
not satisfied with the prospect of a plodding 
life of toil in Guildford. For his revolution- 
ary services he had received from the State 
of North Carolina land-warrants, which en- 
titled him to locate a large quantity of lands 
in the wilderness beyond the mountains. 
His neighbors had honored him as the she- 
riff of his county, and as a justice of the 
County Court, and he was rapidly rising in 
the estimation of his countrymen, for his 
patriotism, integrity, and many other virtues 
of a good citizen. But he readily saw the 
advantages which he might secure to his 
rising family by striking out into the deep 
forests, and securing for them the choicest 
homes in the Tennessee and Cumberland 
valleys. He could command only a trifle 
in money for his land scrip, but, by exposing 
himself to a few years of hardship and dan- 
ger, he could secure independent estates for 
his numerous children. With him, to be 
convinced was to act: his decision and his 
action went together. Tearing himself from 
the bosom of his family, and all the endear- 
ments of a happy home circle, he set out 
on his journey to explore the valley of the 
Cumberland. The whole of Tennessee was 
then a wilderness, except a small spot on the 
Holston and Watauga, on the east, and a 
small spot around Nashville and Bledsoe’s 
Lick, on the west of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains. Taking with him his two eldest sons, 
William and John, and a few tried friends, 
he explored the Cumberland valley. He 
secured lands on the Cumberland river be- 
low Nashville, at the place now known as 
Hyde’s Ferry. He also explored the wilder- 
ness south, as far as Duck river, and located 
a large body of land south of Duck river, 
near Columbia. The whole country was 
then almost untrod by the foot of the white 
man. It was the hunting-ground of the 
Chickasaws, Creeks, and Cherokees, and was 
full of deer, elk, bears, and buffaloes. The 
rich uplands, as well as the alluvial bottoms 
of the rivers, were covered with cane-brakes, 
which were almost impervious to man. 
Whoever penetrated these regions, did so 
with knife and hatchet to cut away the cane, 
and with rifle to oppose the savage beasts 
and savage men who swarmed through its 
deep, fastnesses. But Brown’s heart was a 
bold one, and his hopes for the future ani- 
mated him to perseverance. Having located 
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by actual survey several fine tracts of land, 
he determined to return to Guildford, and 
remove his family to their new home in the 
West. Leaving William as a deputy sur- 
veyor under Colonel Polk, and John to open 
and cultivate a small field, and build some 
cabins at the mouth of White’s Creek, he 
returned to North Carolina. 

In the winter of 1787-8, Brown and his 
family, having disposed of their property, 
found themselves on the banks of the French 
Broad, in what is now Hawkins county, 
Tennessee, waiting the opening of the spring, 
before beginning their journey across the 
mountains to the Cumberland valley. 

In 1785, the treaty of Hopewell had been 
concluded with the Cherokees, guaranteeing 
reciprocal friendship between that nation and 
the Americans. At the time Brown arrived 
on the banks of the French Broad, there was 
apparent acquiescence in the terms of this 
treaty, and the Cherokee and the white man 
seemed, for a time, to have smoked the pipe 
of peace, and buried the tomahawk for ever. 

There were two routes to the Cumberland 
valley at this time: the one was by land, 
the other by water. The land route was a 
long and tedious one, through the Cumber- 
land Gap, across the head-waters of the 
Cumberland, Green, and Barren rivers, in 
Kentucky, to Bledsoe’s Lick, or Nashville. 
The other route was easier of accomplish- 
ment, and more desirable ; because, being by 
the descent of the river, it admitted of the 
transportation of goods and aged persons, 
Brown, on his recent visit to Cumberland, 
had heard of Colonel Donelson’s voyage 
down the Tennessee, up the Ohio and Cum- 
berland, to Nashville, and of one or two 
other parties who had succeeded in making 
the same voyage. As he had women and 
small children, and packages of valuable 
goods, which he was taking to the West, he 
resolved to hazard the descent of the Ten- 
nessee river, . 

He was not ignorant of the fact that there 
were many populous Indian towns on the 
Tennessee river, of both the Cherokee and 
Chickasaw nations, and that marauding par- 
ties of Creeks and Shawanees were often on 
its shores and towns. He knew the danger 
of the voyage, on account of the hostile 
Indians who might be encountered on its 
waters or its shores; and he also knew its 
numerous shoals, rapids and eddies, rendered 
its navigation perilous to such frail open 
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boats as could then be constructed. But he 
confided in the honest disposition of the 
Cherokees to conform to the treaty of Hope- 
well, and felt that the marauding Creeks 
and Shawanees would prove less dangerous 
on the water than on the circuitous land 
route to the Cumberland. Having been habit- 
ually exposed to danger for many years, it 
is probable he rather sought the most peril- 
ous and dangerous route, feeling a sort of 
manly desire to meet and overcome it. 

Having built a boat, after the style of a 
common flatboat, modeled as much as possi- 
ble after the style of Noah’s ark, (except 
that it was open at the top,) he prepared to 
adventure the fearful voyage. About the 
Ist of May, 1788, having taken on board a 
large amount of goods suitable for traffic 
among the Indians and the pioneers in Cum- 
berland, his party embarked upon the bosom 
of French Broad. The party was a small 
and weak one, considering the dangers it 
had to encounter, and the valuable cargo it 
had to defend. It consisted of Brown, two 
grown sons, three hired men and a negro 
man, in all, seven grown men; Mrs. Brown, 
three small sons and four small daughters; an 
aged woman, the mother of one of the hired 
men, and two or three negro women, the 
property of Brown. 

To make up for the weakness of his party, 
Brown had mounted a small cannon upon 
the prow of his boat, and no doubt relied 
as much for his security upon the known 
terror which such guns inspired in the breasts 
of the savages, as upon any damage which 
he expected to inflict upon them with it. 
Thus appointed and thus equipped, this hap- 
py family began its eventful descent of the 
French Broad and Tennessee. 

All was gladness, all was sunshine. The 
land of their fathers, of their loved friends 
and pastor, was behind them; beneath their 
oars flashed the bright waters of a lovely 
stream, whose winding channel would soon 
bear them to the enchanted valley of the 
fairy Cumberland. As they passed rapidly 
along the current which was to bear them 
to their new home, the father sat in the 
midst of his little children, hopefully describ- 
ing their new home in the deep forests of 
the West. 

They thus descended the French Broad 
to the Tennessee, and went on merrily down 
its waters to Chickamanga, a considera- 
ble town of Cherokee Indians, situated not 
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far from the present site of Chattanooga. 
Here the Indians appeared friendly; the 
principal chief went on board the boat, and 
made inquiry for various articles of goods, 
proposed to trade, and finally took his leave, 
with many professions of kindness. Our 
voyagers continued their descent, rejoicing 
in the happy omen which the friendship of 
the Chickamanga chieftain opened for their 
future. The next day, the 9th of May, the 
solitary perogue or flatboat of the pioneer 
Brown had passed several Indian villages, 
and had come in view of the towns of Run- 
ning Water and Nickajack, the last Cherokee 
towns where there was any considerable 
body of Indians. The voyagers began to 
rejoice in their happy deliverance from the 
principal dangers which had threatened their 
journey. They would in a few hours be 
through the passes of the mountains, on the 
wide bosom of a noble river, where they 
would be comparatively free from the am- 
buscades of lurking Indians. 

But suddenly four canoes, with white 
flags raised, and naked savages kneeling in 
them as rowers, glide out into the river and 
rapidly approach; fearing some mischief, 
Brown immediately turned his cannon upon 
the approaching canoes, and, with lighted 
match, bade them keep off at the peril of 
their lives. 

Struck with astonishment at the bold 
threat, they pause, and pull their frail canoes 
a little out of the range of the big gun. A 
man by the name of John Vaun, a well- 
known half-breed, who spoke good English, 
was the leader of the party, but he was un- 
known to Brown. Vaun spoke to Brown, 
and said that his party came in friendship ; 
that, as an evidence of that, they had raised 
a white flag; that they came as his friends 
to trade with him. Brown, who was a bold 
and fearless man, and dared to face a thou- 
sand savages, still kept them off; but at 
last, confiding in the assurances of Vaun 
that he was a white man, and that the 
Indians would respect the persons and 
property of his party, in an unguarded 
moment consented that a part of the Indians 
might come on board. A dozen Indians 
now came on board, and lashed their canoes 
to the side of the boat. As they came near 
the town, hundreds of Indians dashed out 
into the river in their canoes, and «came 
alongside of the boat. Having thus secured 
possession of the boat, the leading men, 
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more especially Vaun, assured Brown that 
no harm was intended. In the mean time, 


each Indian seized upon whatever he fancied | 


and threw it into his canoe. In this way 
several boxes and trunks were instantly 
rifled. Vaun pretended to order his follow- 
ers to abstain, but they paid no attention to 
him. A bold warrior now demanded of 
Brown the key to a large chest, which con- 
tained his most valuable stores, which he 
refused to give, telling the Indian that Mrs. 
Brown had it. The Indian now demanded 
it of Mrs. Brown, but she boldly refused to 
give it up. 

The Indian then split the top of the chest 
open with his tomahawk, and his example 
was immediately followed by the other 
Indians, who broke open and rifled every 
box and package on the boat. While this 
was going on, an Indian rudely took hold 
of Joseph Brown, a lad fifteen years old, and 
the old man seized the Indian and forced 
him to let the boy go. An instant after, 
the Indian seized a sword which was lying 
on the boat, and while the old man Brown’s 
back was turned to him, struck him on the 
back of the neck, almost severing his head 
from his body. Brown turned in the agony 
of death and seized the Indian, and in the 
struggle was thrown overboard into the 
river, where he sank to rise no more. The 
boat was now turned into the mouth of a 
little creek, in the town of Nickajack, and 
the whole party taken on shore, in the midst 
of several hundred warriors, women and 
children. In the mean time, Vaun continued 
to tell the sons of Brown that all this was 
a violation of the treaty of Hopewell, and 
that Breath, who was the chief of Nickajack 
and Running Water, who was expected there 
that night, would punish the marauders, re- 
store their goods, and send them on their 
voyage. But at this very moment, several 
leading warriors of the upper towns had seized 
upon Brown’s negroes as lawful spoil, and had 
dispatched them in canoes to their several 
homes. Whatever may have been Vaun’s 
true motives, his interference on this occasion 
had the effect to place the whole party at 
the mercy of the Indians, without a particle 
of resistance. If he acted in good faith, he 
was shamefully deceived by his followers ; 
but if he only used his address to disarm 
the voyagers, that they might the more 
easily fall victims to savage ferocity, his con- 
duct exhibits the climax of perfidy. 
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A party of Creek braves, who were en- 
gaged with the men of Nickajack and Run- 
ning Water in this outrage, having seized 
upon their share of the plunder, and having 
taken possession of Mrs. Brown and her son 
George, ten years old, and three small 
daughters, immediately began their march 
to their own nation. While the Chero- 
kees were deliberating upon the fate of the 
prisoners and a division of the spoils, they 
adroitly withdrew from the council, on the 
plea that this all belonged to the head men 
of Nickajack. Thus, in one short hour, de- 
prived of husband, sons, friends, liberty, and 
all, this devoted woman, with her five 
smallest children, begins her sad journey on 
foot, along the rugged, flinty trails that lead 
to the Creek towns on the Tallapoosa river. 

At the time of this outrage, there was 
living at or near Nickajack, a French trader 
named Thomas Tunbridge, who was married 
to a white woman, who had been taken 
prisoner near Mobile, when an infant, and 
raised by the Indians. After she was 
grown, she was exchanged, but refused to 
leave the Indians, distrusting her abilities to 
adapt her habits to civilized life. She had 
been married to an Indian brave, by whom she 
had ason, now twenty-two years old, who was 
one of the boldest warriors of the Cherokee 
towns. He had already killed six white 
men in his forays to the Cumberland settle- 
ment. Having all the versatility of his 
mother’s race, as well as the ferocity and 
courage of his father, he was fast rising into 
distinction as a warrior, and bade fair to 
reach the first honors of his nation. His 
praises for daring and chivalry were in the 
mouths of all. 

His mother was now growing old, and 
having no young children, her son de- 
sired to present to her some bright-eyed 
boy as a slave; for, according to the 
savage code of the times, each captive be- 
came a slave to his captor. This woman’s 
son, whose name was Kiachatalee, was one 
of the leaders of the marauding party who 
had seized upon Brown’s boat, and from the 
first knew the fate of the party. Before the 
boat landed, he tried to induce Joseph, a 
boy then fifteen years old, but quite small, 
to get into his canoe, with the intention of 
withdrawing him from the general massacre 
that was soon to take place, but the boy 
would not go with him. When the boat 
landed, Kiachatalee took Joseph to his 
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step-father, Tunbridge, who in good English 
told the boy that he lived a mile out of 
the town, and invited him to go and spend 
the night with him. This the boy did, after 
asking the consent of his older brothers. 
Tunbridge seized the boy by the hand and 
hurried him away. They had scarcely gone 
out of the town before they heard the rifles 
of the savage braves, who were murdering 
his brothers and friends. What were the 
feelings of this poor boy at this moment? 
His father slain by an Indian brave; his 
brothers and friends weltering in their blood, 
amidst the yells of savage assassins ; and his 
mother, and brother, and sisters borne off, he 
knew not whither, by a band of lawless 
Creek marauders! To add to his agony at 
such a moment, an aged Indian woman, 
with hair disheveled, and her round, fat face 
discolored with excitement, followed them to 
the trader's house, calling upon Tunbridge 
to produce the white men, exclaiming, with 
a fiendish air of triumph, “All the rest are 
killed, and he must die also!” 

The trader calmly replied to her, “ He’s 
only a little boy. It’s a shame to kill 
children. He shall not be killed.” 

The old hag was excited, and vowed that 
the boy should be killed. She said, “ He 
was too large to allow him to live. In two 
or three years he would be a man; he 
would learn the country, its towns and its 
rivers; would make his escape, and come 
back with an army of white men to destroy 
us all.” She said her son, Cutty-a-toy, was a 
brave chief, and that he would be there in a 
few minutes to kill the boy. 

In a few minutes, Cutty-a-toy, followed by 
many armed warriors, rushed upon the 
trader’s house, and demanded the white 
boy. The chief said the boy was too large, 
that he would soon be grown, would make 
his escape, and bring back an army to de- 
stroy their town. 

The trader stood, with cool courage, in 
the door of his lodge, and refused to surren- 
der the prisoner, saying it was not right to 
kill children, and also warning the angry 
ehief that the boy was the prisoner of Kia- 
chatalee, his son, and, if he was injured or 
slain, Kiachatalee would be revenged for it. 
As Kiachatalee was only a young warrior, 
and Cutty-a-toy a chief and a gray-beard, this 
threat of revenge greatly incensed him. In 
an instant he raised his tomahawk, and, with 
the air of a man who intends a deed of mur- 
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der, demanded of the trader, “And are you 
the friend of the Virginian ?” 

Answering the look rather than the words, 
the trader stepped out of his door, and said 
to the bloody brave, “ Take him.” 

Cutty-a-toy then rushed into the trader's 
lodge, seized the boy by the throat, and was 
about to brain him with his tomahawk, when 
the wife of Tunbridge interposed, in a tone 
of supplication which at once succeeded. 

“Will the brave chieftain kill the boy in 
my house? Let not the boy’s blood stain 
my floor.” 

The appeal of the woman reached the 
savage’s heart. He dropped his weapon, 
and slowly dragged the boy out of the lodge 
into the midst of a crowd of savages, who 
waved their knives and hatchets in the poor 
boy’s face, in order to enjoy his terror. 

In the path which led from the house, the 
boy fell upon his knees while the savages 
were tearing off his clothes, and asked the 
trader to request the savages to give him 
one half hour to pray. The trader roughly 


replied, “ Boy, it’s not worth while ; they'll 


kill you.” As the boy stood in momentary 
expectation of his fate, the trader’s wife 
again interposed, and begged the savage 
chief not to kill the boy in her yard, or in 
the path along which she had to carry water, 
but to take him out into the mountains, 
where the birds and wolves might eat up his 
flesh, where she could not see his blood! 
The appeal of the woman was again 
heard, and, giving the boy his pantaloons, 
they held a short talk, and agreed to take 
the boy down to the Running Water, saying 
to the trader's wife, “ We will not spill this 
boy’s blood near your house; but we will 
take him to Running Water, where we will 
have a frolic knocking him in the head.” 
Having gone about three hundred yards, 
they halted and formed a circle around the 
boy, and with their tomahawks seemed to 
be on the point of killing him. The boy 
again fell upon his knees, and, with his face 
upturned towards heaven, and his hands 
firmly clasped on his breast, remained in 
prayer, expecting at each moment the fatal 
blow. At this dreadful moment the boy 
thought of Stephen, to whose vision the hea- 
vens were opened at the moment of his 
death, and was happy. As the savage braves 
stood around him, young Brown saw their 
stern brows of revenge suddenly relax, and 
a smile of sympathy and pity succeed. They 
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called the trader, told him to take the boy, 
that they would not kill him; and Cutty-a-toy 
said he loved the boy, and would come back 
in three weeks and make friends with him. 
It was afterwards ascertained that Cutty-a-toy 
had taken some of Brown’s negroes, and 
claimed them as his prisoners, and that his 
fear lest Kiachatalee might retaliate by 
killing his negro prisoners, was the thought 
which suddenly turned Cutty-a-toy to mercy 
and pity. So thought his own followers; 
for when he said he loved the boy, and would 
not kill him, his savage followers replied: 

“No, no, he does not love the boy; it’s 
the boy’s negro he loves.” 

When Cutty-a-toy’s mother saw that the 
boy’s life would not be taken, she seemed 
displeased ; went up to the boy and cut off 
his sealp-lock, and kicked him so rudely in 
the side as almost to kill him, exclaiming, 
“ve got the Virginian’s scalp.” 

The Tuskegee chief, Cutty-a-toy, led his 
party away, leaving the boy in the hands of 
the trader and his wife. In two or three 
days, the boy was taken into Nickajack, and 
the kind old chief, Breath, who greatly 
regretted what had taken place in his ab- 
sence, took Joseph by the hand, calmly 
heard a narrative of his situation from the 
trader's wife, and then told the boy that he 
must be adopted into his tribe, and become 
an Indian, if he would save his life; that there 
was no other way in which his life could be 
saved. To that end, the chief adopted him 
into his own family, and told Joseph that 
he was his uncle, and that Kiachatalee was 
his brother. His head was then shaved, 
leaving only a fillet of hair on the top, in 
which a bunch of feathers was tied, his ears 
pierced for rings, and his clothes taken off; 
the flap substituted for trowsers, and a short 
shirt substituted for a coat, shirt, and vest, 
and his nether vestments consisting of a pair 
of deer-skin moccasins. In this condition he 
was pronounced an Indian, with the excep- 
tion of a slit in each ear, which the kindness of 
the chief deferred making until cold weather. 

The trader’s wife took him to see his two 
sisters, Jane, aged ten, and Polly, aged five 
years, who had just been brought back to 
Nickajack ; a party of Cherokees having pur- 
sued the Creek braves, and recaptured from 
them these two small girls, after they had been 
taken some distance toward the Creek towns. 
From his sister Jane, Joseph learned the 
destination of the party who had carried off 
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his mother, his brother George, and sister 
Elizabeth. These children were now in the 
same town, adopted into different families, 
and it was a source of consolation to them 
to be allowed to see each other occasionally. 
In the various toils which were imposed 
upon these captive children, such as carrying 
water and wood, pounding hominy, and 
working corn in the fields, and, on the part 
of the boy, in looking after the stock, nearly 
a year passed off, without many incidents 
worthy of note. Hostile parties of savages 
/came and went, and tales of barbarous deeds 
| done by them on the distant frontiers were 
often told in the hearing of these children, but 
none of them brought deliverance for them. 
Yet in but few instances did the savage 
‘neighbors of these captive children treat 
|them unkindly. Three or four times the 
_ boy’s life was in danger from lawless braves, 
'whose bloodthirsty natures panted for the 
‘blood of the white man. The good old chief 
| Breath, hearing of these things, caused young 
Brown to be armed, and declared that it 
should be lawful for him to slay any Indian 
who should mistreat him. 

In a few months Joseph was allowed a 
rifle and a horse, and permitted to go into 
the woods to hunt. He might often have 
availed himself of the kindness of his savage 
friends, and made his escape to the frontiers, 
but he loved his little sisters, and his love for 
them restrained his desire for freedom, lest 
his escape might add to the rigors of their 
slavery, or perhaps for ever prevent their 
deliverance. 

In the mean time, an open war had been 
going on between the Indians and the people 
of Cumberland and East Tennessee. Two 
thousand warriors, principally Cherokees, of 
whom four or five hundred were horsemen, 
dressed as white men, made an irruption 
into East Tennessee, killing every thing before 
them. 

During this invasion, the Indians, sending 
forward their mounted men, dressed as white 
men, were enabled to surprise many, and 
thus to make a havoc which they could not 
have done otherwise. This irruption of the 
Indians was caused, they alleged, by the 
murder of Tassel, their chief, when he had 
gone under a white flag to General Sevier, 
to hold a talk. In this foray, the Indians 
took Fort Gillespie, murdered the garrison, 
and carried off Mrs. Glass, the sister of Cap- 
tain Gillespie. 
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The whole country was aroused. General 
Joseph Martin and General John Sevier 
headed a large army, marched into the In- 
dian nation, burnt their towns, and carried off 
their women and children. Amongst other 
prisoners taken at this time, was the daughter 
of Turkey, the chief of the Cherokees. 

In the spring of 1789, an exchange of 
prisoners was agreed upon, at a talk held 
with General Sevier. It was agreed that 
the Cherokees should make an absolute 
surrender of all the white prisoners within 
their borders, and runners were sent to each 
of the head men, to send their captives to 
the Little Turkey for an exchange. When 
these runners came to Nickajack, young 
Brown was on a trading trip down the river 
with his Indian brother Kiachatalee, and did 
not return until Mrs. Glass and all the other 
prisoners had gone up to Running Water, 
where the chief was awaiting their arrival. 

When young Brown got home, he was 
sent with one of his sisters to Running 
Water, in order to be sent up to the treaty 
grounds to be exchanged. His little sister 
would not leave her Indian mother, who had 
ever treated her kindly, but wept and clung 
to her neck, declaring that it would break 
her Indian mother’s heart if she left her. 
This tender feeling was a tribute to savage 
kindness, but young Brown finally took his 
sister in his arms, and carried her some dis- 
tance, before he could reconcile her to go 
with him. His eldest sister belonged to a 
trader, who said he had bought her with his 
money, and would not let her go. Youn 
Brown had to leave her behind, being wholly 
unable to redeem her. 

At Running Water, young Brown heard 
Turkey, the head chief, stating to his chiefs 
around him the terms of the treaty he had 
made; and in doing so, his followers upbraid- 
ed him for agreeing to deliver so many pri- 
soners without any ransom. 

To this the chief replied that “ Little 
John (meaning Governor Sevier) would have 
it so; that he was a very mean man—a dog; 
but he had my daughter a prisoner, and he 
knew I would have to agree to any terms, to 
get her back.” 

The next morning, when the Indian chief 
was about to start his prisoners forward, 
young Brown refused to go, and was taken 
to the chief to give his reasons. He then 
stated that one of his sisters was left in 
Nickajack, and that he never would consent 
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to be set at liberty without his sister. Tho 
savage chief immediately sent for the girl, 
and after some delay, Colonel Bench, the 
chief of the mounted regiment of Indians, 
went himself, and brought the girl to Run- 
ning Water. Thus, about the first of May, 
1789, young Brown and his two sisters were 
once more restored to liberty. Being reduced 
to poverty, these now orphan children were 
sent into South Carolina, to sojourn with 
some relatives until their elder brother, who 
was in Cumberland, could go after them, or 
until their mother should be released from 
her captivity amongst the Creeks.* 

In order to keep up the thread of our nar- 
rative, we must now return to the 9th of 
May, 1788, and continue the narrative of 
Mrs. Brown’s captivity. Having seen her 
husband fall by the hands of savages, she 
was hurried away by her captors, and took 
the road southward, just as she heard the yells 
and rifles of the cruel savages who also mur- 
dered her sons and their companions. What 
must have been the feelings of horror and 
agony of this poor woman, herself a prisoner 
in the hands of she knew not whom, and 
borne she knew not whither! To add to 
the horror of her situation, she soon saw two 
of her sweet little daughters torn from her 
side by a party of Cherokees, and borne 
back, she knew not whither, nor for what 
end! 

Driven forward on foot for many days and 
nights, she continued to bear up under the 
bodily fatigues and mental anguish by which 
she was tortured, her feet blistered and 
swollen, and driven before the pack-horses, 
along a flinty path, every moment expecting 
death if she failed, and every moment ex- 
pecting to fail! She yet accomplishes many 
days’ travel, and finally reaches one of the 
upper Creek towns on the Tallapoosa, far 
down in the wilderness, the prisoner and 
slave of a savage brave. Arrived at the 
town of her captor, she finds she is a slave, 
doomed to bear wood and water, and to 





* During the Creek war of 1812, poe 
Brown, then a colonel, met a French trader who 
lived at Nickajack, who told him he had his father’s 
library, taken from his boat on the 9th of May, 
1788, which he had bought from the Indians, and 
generously offered to restore it to Brown at cost. 
Although the books were valuable, Colonel Brown 
never succeeded in obtaining them, and they are 
now in all probability in some Cherokee Library 
in the West. 
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pound hominy, and to do all the servile 
offices of her savage mistress. To add to 
her distress, her son, nine years old, and her 
daughter, seven, are taken to different towns, 
and she is left indeed alone in her sorrow. 

At the period of Mrs. Brown’s captivity, 
Alexander M‘Gillevray, a half-breed Creek, 
of Scotch descent, was the head chief of the 
Muscogee Indians, and actually assumed the 
high-sounding title of Commander-in-chief 
of the Upper and Lower Creeks and the 
Seminoles; being the military as well as 
the civil governor of all the Indians of 
Florida, Alabama, and Lower Georgia. He 
was a man of letters, of keen sagacity, 
forest-born and forest-bred, combining the 
shrewdness of the savage with the learning 
of the civilized man. Fortunately for Mrs. 
Brown, her cruel captor took her to a town 
in which lived a sister of M‘Gillevray, who 
was the wife of a French trader by the name 
of Durant. Her age and dignified bearing 
under the toils which were imposed upon 
her, excited the sympathy and compassion 
of this kind-hearted Indian woman. Several 
weeks passed before she found an opportu- 
nity, but when Mrs. Brown’s savage master 
was absent, the wife of Durant spoke to her 
kindly, told her that she pitied her for her 
sorrow, and would, if she could, relieve her. 
She told that her brother, the chief of the 
Creeks, did not approve of his people making 
slaves of the white women; and that he 
was a liberal, high-minded man, who had a 
soul of honor, and could never turn away 
from a helpless woman who flew to him for 
succor. “Why do you not fly to him?” 
asked the simple-hearted woman. 

Mrs. Brown explained to her her total 
ignorance of the country, and her inability 
to reach the residence of Col. McGillevray. 
The Indian woman listened to her, and then 
said, “It is true; but if you will, there is my 
horse, and there is my saddle. You are 
welcome to them; but you must take them. 
I cannot give them, but my husband shall 
never pursue. You can take them without 
danger.” It was arranged. On a certain 
morning the Indian woman sent an aged 
Indian to a trader’s house, who was to act 
as the guide of Mrs. Brown that far, and 
from that point the trader was to procure a 
guide and a horse. 

At the appointed time, Mrs. Brown, mount- 
ed upon her friend’s horse and saddle, start- 
ed on in pursuit of her Indian guide, who 
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traveled on as though he was entirely un- 
conscious of her existence. She arrived in 
safety at the trader’s lodge, and was by him 
furnished with a guide and horse to the 
chieftain’s residence. Full of gratitude for 
intended kindness, yet she approached the 
Creek chieftain with many feelings of doubt 
and misgiving. He received her kindly, 
heard her story attentively, and, after con- 
sidering it well, gave Mrs. Brown a cordial 
welcome to his house, and bade her stay with 
his wife, as a member of his family. He 
explained to her that, according to the usage 
of his people, she belonged to her captor, 
and that he had no right to take her from 
him. 

He said, however, that he could no doubt 
reconcile her master by some presents, when 
he should follow, as he no doubt would 
before long. He told her she could make 
shirts or other garments for the traders, and 
soon provide herself with every thing neces- 
sary for her comfort. In the mean time, he 
would furnish her with whatever she needed. 
Mrs. Brown accepted the savage chieftain’s 
proffered protection, and took shelter under 
his roof. 

She had been there but a few days when 
she was startled by the appearance of her 
savage master, who had followed her to her 
place of refuge. Fortunately for her, the 
chieftain was at home, and himself met her 
pursuer. The savage gruffly demanded of 
his chieftain the white woman, his prisoner. 

Col. MeGillevray at once informed him 
that she was in his house, and that he had 
promised to protect her. The savage merely 
replied, “ Well, if you do not give me back 
my prisoner, I'll kill her.” The wily chief- 
tain knew his man, and, humoring his tem- 
per, replied, “That is true. She is your 
prisoner, and you can kill her, if you choose. 
[ know she is a weak woman, and you are a 
brave warrior. Would you tie the scalp of 
a squaw about your neck ?” 

“But she can carry water, and hoe corn, 
and pound hominy for my wife,” said the 
Creek warrior; “and she’s mine; she’s my 
prisoner.” 

“That’s true,” said the chieftain; “ but if 
you kill her, will she carry any more water? 
Can the dead work? If you will consent to 
leave her with me, so that I can send her 
back to her people, I will send your wife a 
new dress, and will give you a rifle, some 
powder and lead, and some beads and paints ; 
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and when you go back to your wife, she will 
not see the blood of a woman upon your 
hands !” 

Savage cupidity overcame savage revenge, 
and Mrs. Brown became the ransomed cap- 
tive of the brave and generous McGillevray ; 
a noble instance of chivalry on the part of a 
savage chieftain, which reflects more honor 
on his name than the glory of a hundred 
battles fought by his people during his 
chieftaincy. 

For several months Mrs. Brown plied her 
needle in the chieftain’s lodge, and, by her 
experience in the craft of needle-work, soon 
rendered herself useful to her savage friends, 
and by her dignity and energy commanded 
their respect. 

The chieftain, on his next visit to the 
upper Creek towns, found Mrs. Brown’s 
daughter, Elizabeth, aged about seven years, 
and generously purchased her from her mas- 
ter, and upon his return home had the 
pleasure of restoring the sweet child to her 
distressed mother: a grateful duty, nobly 
performed! He also informed Mrs. Brown 
that he had seen her son George, and tried 
to induce his master to part with him, but 
that he was so much attached to the boy, he 
would not part from him on any terms. But 
he assured her that he would not fail, as 
soon as possible, to ransom her son, and re- 
store him also to her arms. 

In November, 1789, Colonel McGillevray 
had appointed to meet commissioners, to 
arrange terms of peace, at Rock Landing, 
Georgia. On his departure for the treaty 
grounds, he took Mrs. Brown and her daugh- 
ter, and there delivered them to her son 
William, who came from South Carolina, 
and had gone thither in hopes that he might 
be enabled to hear something of her and her 
long-lost children. 

Thus, in November, 1789, after eighteen 
months’ captivity, she was at last united with 
her surviving children. They spent a short 
time in South Carolina with some relatives, 
and returned to Guildford, N. C., at last 
restored to her friends, whom she had left 
but two short years before. But oh! what a 
change had taken place in her destiny since 
she had started westward with her husband 
and sons and neighbors, so full of life and 
hope! All her captive children were now 
restored to her arms, except George, who 
was still in one of the upper Creek villages, 
doomed to a still longer captivity. 
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Mrs. Brown had two sons, who were in 
the Cumberland Valley on the 9th May, 
1788; William, the surveyor, and Daniel, 
aged twelve years, who went over the land 
route with some stock, to the Cumberland 
Valley. During her short stay in Guildford, 
her benefactor, the Creek chieftain, passed 
through Guildford C. H., and sent word to 
Mrs. Brown that he was there. She imme- 
diately went with her brother, Colonel Gil- 
lespie, Rev. Dr. Caldwell, and her son Wil- 
liam, and with them thanked her bene- 
factor. 

In addition, her brother offered to pay 
Colonel MecGillevray any sum which he 
might think proper to demand, as the ran- 
som of Mrs. Brown and her daughter, but 
the generous Creek refused any compen- 
sation whatever. He said he owed it to 
humanity and honor to do as he had done, 
and that to receive pay for it would deprive 
him both of the real pleasure and real honor 
of such a deed. He assured Mrs. Brown 
that he would not fail to use his best efforts 
to restore to her her son, and she might 
rely upon his finding out some means to 
accomplish so good an object. 

Mrs. Brown, with the remnant of her fa- 
mily, again turned her face westward, seek- 
ing the new home which the foresight of her 
husband had prepared for her and her chil- 
dren, and to which he was so boldly and so 
nobly conducting them, when he perished, 
9th May, 1788. And now at last, in 1791, 
this devoted woman and all her surviving 
children but one, find themselves at their 
new home, at the mouth of White’s creek, 
near Nashville. About this time, her son 
Joseph, while traveling with a small party 
of friends, was shot throngh the arm by a 
party of savages in ambush ; a severe wound, 
from which he did not recover for some 
time. 

In 1792, a formidable body of Creeks, 
Cherokees, and Shawnees, invaded Cumber- 
land Valley, attacked Buchanan’s Station, 
and were repulsed with great loss. Young 
Joseph Brown came the next morning, with 
a large party of friends, to the assistance of 
Buchanan, but the Indians had retreated. 
Upon approaching the scene of action, what 
was young Brown’s astonishment at finding 
his Indian brother, Kiachatalee, lying cold 
in death upon the field, near the walls of 
the fort against which he had so som | 
led the assault! The next year, Josep 
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Brown attended a treaty at Tellico, in East 
Tennessee, where he met a nephew of Kia- 
chatalee, named Charles Butler, with whom 
he had been well acquainted while a pris- 
oner at Nickajack. Butler gave him the 
Indian version of the attack on Buchanan's 
Station, and also the story of Kiachatalee’s | 
heroic death. He said the assault was led 
by Kiachatalee. That he attempted to set 
fire to the block-house, and was actually 
blowing it into a flame, when he was mor- 
tally wounded. He continued, after receiv- 
ing his mortal wound, to blow the fire, and 
to cheer his followers to the assault, calling 
upon them to fight like brave men, and 
never give up till they had taken the fort. 
The incidents connected with the attack on 
Buchanan’s station can be seen in Mrs. 
Ellet’s Women of tke Revolution, vol. IIL, 
Article Sarah Buchanan, in which the Shaw- 
nee chief is represented as performing the 
heroic part which Kiachatalee really per- 
formed, and not he. 

There are many incidents connected with 
frontier life, such as Mrs. Brown was now 
living, which are of every-day occurrence, 
which would be interesting to the present 
generation, but the length of this sheet will 
necessarily exclude many of them. On one 
oceasion, her oldest son, William, while in 
pursuit of a party of Indians near Nashville, 
was severely wounded in the arm, so that 
almost every member of her family, herself 
included, had been captured, wounded, or 
slain by the hands of the Indians. 

These were trials which were hard to 
bear; yet amidst all her troubles Mrs. Brown 
bore herself as an humble Christian, devoutly 
grateful to the Giver of all good, that he 
had watched over her and guided her foot- 
steps aright, in the midst of so many sor- 
rows, 

In the year 1794, such had been the 
continued outrages of the savages from the 
lower Cherokee towns, in conjunction with 
marauding Creeks and Shawnees, upon the 
Cumberland settlements, that the principal 
pioneers resolved to fit out an expedition at 
their own expense, and march to Nickajack 
and Running Water, and to punish these 
lawless people with fire and sword. The 
national administration had, by its com- 
missioners, made treaty after treaty with the 
Cherokees, but still the people of these 
lower towns continued their depredations, 
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but it was impossible to induce the national 
government to take those decided steps 
which these bold pioneers knew were abso- 
lutely necessary to check the marauding 
spirit of the lower Cherokee towns. These 
towns were far down the Tennessee, in the 
midst of mountain fastnesses, which the foot 
of hostile white man had never trod. They 
felt secure from all aggression, and reposed 
in full confidence that, whoever might suffer 
on account of their incursions into Cumber- 
land, their towns were unapproachable. 

At this time, young Joseph Brown was 
living near Nashville with his mother, and 
had recently gone with General Robertson 
to attend an Indian council at Tellico block- 
house. The intimate knowledge which young 
Brown had obtained of these lower towns 
and their people, by his residence there, 
enabled him to communicate to this thought- 
ful old man a good idea of the country and 
the people from whom the Cumberland set- 
tlements had so long suffered. The death 
of Kiachatalee at Buchanan’s Station, on the 
30th September, 1792; his warlike character, 
so well known to Brown, and his leadership 
as a warrior amongst the men of Nickajack 
and Running Water, all pointed out these 
towns as the hives from which came forth 
such swarms of marauding Indians. 

Despairing of succor from the national 
government, General Robertson wrote to 
Colonel Whitley, of Kentucky, who was a 
well-known partisan, to be at Nashville 
about the Ist September, 1794, with as many 
trusty riflemen as he could bring with him. 
About the same time, Colonel Mansco, Gene- 
ral Johnson, of Robertson, Colonel Mont- 
gomery, of Clarksville, and General Robert- 
son, each quietly raised a few trusty men. 
Major Ore at that time commanded a squad- 
ron of mounted men, who were in the em- 
ploy of the United States as rangers, to 
protect the frontiers of Cumberland. At 
the request of General Robertson, Major Ore 
arrived at Buchanan’s Station just in time 
to join in the expedition. 

In the mean time, boats were made of 
hides, and tried in the Cumberland river, 
to ascertain their capability of transporting 
the troops across the Tennessee. These 
boats were made each out of two raw hides, 
as large as could be got, sewed together, and 
each was found capable of carrying about fifty 
guns, and one or two men. They were 


capable of being rolled up and packed on 
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mules or horses, and could in a few mo- 
ments be fully equipped and launched. 

All the parties being assembled, it was 
ascertained that there were about six hun- 
dred, including Major Ore’s Rangers. As 
all but Ore’s command were volunteers, who 
came out without any authority, it was re- 
solved to give Major Ore the nominal com- 
mand of the whole party, which would give 
color of authority to the party to make the 
campaign, and would save them from the 
odium of making a lawless invasion of the 
Indian country. Colonel Whitley and Colo- 
nel Mansco were, however, the prime movers 
of the campaign, and had most of the re- 
sponsibility of its conduct. But with the 
troops were more than a dozen leading par- 
tisan officers, who had been distinguished in 
many an Indian battle. 

On the 7th September, 1794, this formi- 
dable army of invasion set out for Nicka- 
jack; and, although the route had been 
unexplored, and the mountains and the river 
lay between them and their enemies, they 
had counted the cost, fitted out their boats, 
and had resolved to strike a blow that would 
teach the lawless Indians a severe lesson. 

The troops made a forced march, reached 
the Tennessee river just after dark on the 
fourth day, and in thirty minutes had their 
raw-hide boats afloat in the river, ready to 
bear over the arms. They immediately be- 
gan to cross the river, landing a short dis- 
tance below the town of Nickajack. Most 
of the men swam over in perfect silence, 
their arms and clothes being conveyed in 
the boats, and on rafts rudely constructed of 
bundles of canes. In order to guide the 
swimmers, a very small fire was kindled at 
the water’s edge, by the party which first 
crossed. Out of six hundred, only two hun- 
dred and thirty could be induced to cross 
over; some holding back because they could 
not swim, and others because they were sub- 
ject to the cramp; and others, no doubt, re- 
flecting upon the number of the enemy, and 
the difficulty of a retreat when once across 
so wide a river, did not feel quite willing 
“to stand the hazard of the die.” But, in 
the face of appalling dangers, some men 
showed a stout-heartedness which might have 
done honor to the bravest of the brave. A 
young man by the name of Joseph B. Por- 
ter, who could not swim at all, tied an arm- 
ful of dry canes together, and, nothing 
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kicked himself overin safety. Young Brown, 
although still lame in one arm, from the 
wound he had received in the Indian am- 
buscade, plunged into the river, and swam 
safely over. 

At daylight, there were two hundred and 
thirty on the south bank of the Tennessee, 
within half a mile of Nickajack, and yet they 
were undiscovered. 

Leaving young Brown, with twenty picked 
men, to guard the crossing of the creek, at 
the lower end of the town, with instructions 
to meet them in the centre of the town as 
soon as he heard their fire, the main body 
turned towards the town, and came down 
upon it from above. 

Although Nickajack contained about three 
hundred warriors, they were so completely 
surprised that they made but little resistance ; 
but, flying precipitately, took to their canoes, 
and attempted to cross the river. Some fled 
to Running Water, and others secreted them- 
selves in the thickets. The whole town ran 
with blood. About seventy warriors were 
slain, and a large number of women and 
children taken prisoners. Young Brown 
carried the lower end of the town manfully, 
killing several warriors, and taking some 
prisoners. In one instance, Brown killed an 
Indian warrior in a single combat, and car- 
ried away his scalp. 

As soon as Nickajack was taken, a de- 
tachment was sent to destroy Running 
Water. On the way, the Indians met them, 
and, after an obstinate resistance, gave way, 
but not till they had wounded three Ameri- 
cans, one of them, Joshua Thomas, mortally. 

Running Water was also taken, and both 
towns immediately reduced to ashes. 

Amongst the dead, Brown recognized the 
body of Breath, the generous chief who had 
adopted him into his family when he was a 
prisoner. 

In the towns, many articles of stolen pro- 
perty, which were recognized as belonging to 
men who had been killed in Cumberland 
Valley, were found. In addition to these, 
fresh scalps were found in Nickajack, as well 
as a number of letters, taken by the Indians 
from the mail-bags, after having killed the 
rider. They also found a quantity of powder 
and lead, recently sent by the Spanish go- 
vernment to these Indians. 

Never was a visitation of this kind so 
justly merited as it was by these towns. 
They were the principal crossing-places for 
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the war-parties of Creeks, Shawnees, and | brethren. General Jackson immediately 
Cherokees, who went to harass the Cumber- | wrote to Joseph Brown, who had lately 
laud and Kentucky settlements. But two | been elected colonel by his neighbors, re- 
days before their destruction, a war-dance | questing him to consent to command a 
was held there, at which were several Chero- | regiment of Cherokee Indians. This Colonel 





kee chiefs, as well as Creeks, who had re-| Brown promptly agreed to do, and started 


solved to wage a still more relentless war on | 


the frontiers. 
While young Brown could not but feel 
that the hand of Providence had signally | 


to join the army for that purpose. Colonel 
Brown, however, never took charge of the 
Indians, but served with the army, as aid to 
General Robards, as well as interpreter and 


unished these towns for their outrage on | guide. 


the 9th of May, 1788, his exultation was 
prevented by the death of his brother-in- 
law, Joshua Thomas, a brave soldier, and a 
kind, generous friend, who was the only one 
slain by the enemy on this occasion. 

The prisoners recognized young Brown, 
and, alarmed for their safety, pleaded with 
him to save their lives, saying to him, that his 
life had once been spared by them. Brown 
assured them that they were in no danger ; 


Colonel Brown was thus a participant in 
the battle of Talladega, and had the honor 
of leading and conducting a charge upon the 
most hotly contested part of the Indian lines. 
During this campaign, Colonel Brown again 
met Charles Butier, the nephew of Kia- 
chatalee, and learned from him that the old 
Tuskegee chief, Cutty-a-toy, was still alive. 
Through him, he learned that he was then 
living on an island in the Tennessee river, 


that the white people never killed prisoners, | near the mouth of Elle river, and that he 


women, and children. 


had with him several negroes, the descend- 





This blow was so unexpected and success- 


ents of the woman taken by him at Nicka- 


ful, that it inspired the Cherokees with a | jack, on the 9th of May, 1788. 


sincere desire for peace, which they soon | 
after concluded, and never again violated. | 


Soon after this affair, young George Brown 
was liberated by the Creeks. 

Young Brown returned home, and lived 
some years with his mother. He was de- 
voted to business, and of most exemplary 
conduct in every relation of life. He soon 
attached himself to Rev. Thomas B. Craig- 
head’s congregation, near Hayesboro, and 
was made an elder in the church. 

For several years, young Brown, his 


Colonel Brown had, at that time, a claim 
before Congress for the value of those ne- 
groes, but had always been put off by reason 
of some defect in the proof as to their value, 
or some other matter of form. He now 
determined that, as his negroes were still in 
the hands of the original wrong-doer, the 
Tuskegee chief, he would get possession of 
them, and carry them home. 

Colonel Brown stated to General Jackson 
the facts of the case, and demanded of him, 
and obtained, an order appointing a mixed 





mother, and brothers, memorialized the 
Congress of the United States to reimburse | 
them for the goods and slaves taken from | 
them on the 9th of May, 1788, in violation | 
of the treaty of Hopewell. But their claims | 
were still unregardec, and still delayed, year | 
after year, and Congress after Congress, and 
yet no relief. 

In the year 1806, a treaty was finally 
concluded with the Indians, which opened 
all the lands on Duck river to the occupation 
of those who had located their warrants 
there. Thus Mrs. Brown and her children 
came into possession of a large and splendid | 
tract of land south of Columbia, to which 
she soon after removed with her son Joseph. 

During the Creek war of 1812-13, a large 
number of Cherokee Indians offered their 
services to General Jackson against their red 





commission of American and Cherokee offi- 
cers, to value the negroes of Cutty-a-toy. 
The Cherokees had long been at peace with 
the whites, and were now in alliance with 
them against the Creeks; and under such 
circumstances there was friendly intercourse 
between them. 

With ten picked men, Brown proceeded 
to the island, went to the head man’s lodge, 
and exhibited to him General Jackson’s 
order, and demanded that Cutty-a-toy’s 
negroes be immediately sent over to Fort 
Hampton, to be valued, in pursuance of said 
order. The head man sent for Cutty-a-toy, 
and it was immediately agreed that all would 
go to the Fort the next morning. 

The next morning, the negroes, Cutty-a- 
toy and his wife, and some friends, went 
with Colonel Brown to the Fort. In cross. 
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ing the river, Colonel Brown and his men 
took up the negroes, and Cutty-a-toy’s wife 
behind them, to carry them over the water, 
while the Indian men crossed on a raft 
higher up. 

When he reached the fort, he directed 
his men to proceed with the negroes towards 
Ditto’s landing, and he turned into the fort 
with Cutty-a-toy’s wife, to await the arrival 
of the Indians. He immediately called on 
the commandant of the fort, Colonel Wil- 
liams, stated the history of the case, and the 
order of General Jackson, and the failure of 
Congress to pay for these negroes, and the 
fact that the negroes were now in his pos- 
session; and frankly asked him what course 
he would pursue, under the circumstances. 
“Take the negroes home with you,” said 
the Colonel ; “ and if you wish to do it, and 
have not men enough, I will give you 
more.” 

Upon the arrival of Cutty-a-toy and his 
followers, they were invited into the fort, and 
Colonel Brown made known to him that he 
had sent the negroes off, but was willing for 
the commissioners to proceed to value them. 
The Indian became enraged. At last, in the 
midst of the garrison, officers and men, and 
the Indians, Colonel Brown gave a brief 
narrative of the murder of his father by 


Cutty-a-toy’s party, the murder of his bro- | 


thers, and the captivity of his mother, small 
brother and sisters; of the capture of the 
slaves by Cutty-a-toy, and his attempt on 
the life of Colonel Brown himself, then a 
boy at the house of the French trader; and 
of his being saved by the intercession of the 
trader’s wife, and the Indian’s desire to save 
the life of his captive negrowoman. “ It is 
now,” said Colonel Brown, “nearly twenty- 
five years, and yet during all that time you 
have had the negro and her children as your 
slaves, and they have worked for you; and 
yet you got them by the murder of my 
father and brothers! You made me an 
orphan and a beggar, when, but for you, I 
had begun the world with the smiles of a 
father, and the comfort of a home provided 
by his care. For this wrong, this crime, 
Cutty-a-toy, you deserve to die!” 

Here Cutty-a-toy hung his head, and 
said, “It is all true: do with me as you 

lease.” 

The soldiers who stood around, many of 
them ‘he neighbors of Colonel Brown, said, 
“Kill him! he ought to die.” But Colonel 
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Brown was now a Christian, and had long 
long since ceased to cherish feelings of re- 
venge against the savage murderer of his 
father. 

“No, no, Cutty-a-toy,” proceeded Colonel 
Brown; “ although you deserve to die, and 
at my hands, yet I will not kill you. If I 
did not worship the Great Spirit who rules 
all things, I would slay you; but vengeance 
is his, and I will leave you to answer to him 
for your crimes! But I will not stain my 
hands with your blood; you are now old, 
and must soon go down to the grave, and 
answer to that Great Spirit for the life you 
have led. Live, and repent.” 

Here Cutty-a-toy assumed a bolder front, 
and said, by certain treaties made in 1794, this 
property was guaranteed to him, and that he 
would sue Brown in the Federal Courts, as 
some other Indians named by him had done, 
in similar cases; but he finally agreed, if 
Brown would give him a young negro fel- 
low, he might take the rest, including two 
women and some children, which was gene- 
rously done. 

Thus the fortunes of war, controlled by 
the steady perseverance of her son, at length 
restored to Mrs. Brown a part of her long- 
lost property. Many years afterwards, when 
General Jackson became President, Colonel 
Brown finally obtained an allowance from 
Congress for a part of the property lost by 
his father in 1788. 

In 1810, Colonel Brown became a mem- 
ber of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
and in 1823, a regular ordained minister of 
that Church. 

Having lived to the advanced age of 
ninety, and never having re-married, but al- 
ways making her home with her son, Colonel 
Joseph Brown, Mrs. Brown left this world of 
vexation and sorrow, for such it was to her, 
at her son’s residence in Maury county, Ten- 
nessee. Hers was a most eventful life, full 
of trials, almost beyond human endurance ; 
yet she did not murmur, but tried to see, in 
all her afflictions, the kind guidance of a 
wise Providence. 

George, soon after his release from cap- 
tivity, emigrated to the South, and, after 
nearly fifty years’ honorable citizenship near 
Woodville, Mississippi, died in the bosom of 
his family. 

The captive daughter, Jane, whose re- 
lease was due to the manly courage of her 








youthful brother, was married to a Collings- 
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worth, and became with him a citizen of 
Texas as early as 1819, where her descend- 
ants yet reside. 


Creeks,) says the historian, “at this time 
delivered up Brown, son of Mrs. Brown, 
formerly a prisoner in the Creek nation.” — 

The history of the events connected with | p. 466. Yet how inadequate is such a notice 
the family of Mrs. Brown possesses all the | to do justice either to the sufferings of Mrs. 
attractions of a romance; yet it is but a| Brown and her children, or to the generous 
plain, sad story of trials and sufferings inci-| protection of the Creek chieftain, to whom 
dent to the period and the border in which | they were indebted for their deliverance! For 
she passed. She lived to an octogenarian | notwithstanding the “obloquy which both 
age, and yet she often wept, as she told the | history and tradition have thrown upon the 
tale of her captivity and sufferings, and those | characters of the Creek and Cherokee war- 
of her children. | riors, some bright gleams occasionally break 

The only survivor of that pioneer family | through, which throw a melancholy lustre 
is the Rev. Joseph Brown, of Maury county, | over their memories.”* But a large portion 
Tennessee, better known as Colonel Brown. | of the pioneer history of Tennessee has never 
From notes and memoranda furnished by | been written. Replete with incidents and 
him, the principal details of this narrative | heroic deeds which might challenge the 
have been written. They cannot fail to be | admiration of the world, yet all that has 
useful to the future historian of Tennessee, | been written by Heywood and others would 
yet Heywood, in his history of 500 pages, | scarcely answer as a thread to guide the 
only contains the following allusion to the | future historian through the labyrinth of 
facts contained in this narrative. Speaking | events which crowded upon the infant colo- 








of the treaty of peace made at Tellico, Octo- | nies of the Cumberland and the Holston. 


ber 20, 1795, between the people of Ten- 
nessee, the Creeks and Cherokees, they, (the 


M. A. H. 
Cornersville, Tenn., Dec. 25, 1851. 





THE HUMBLE 


PETITION AND REMONSTRANCE OF A LIVING AUTHOR 


TO PRINCE POSTERITY.* 


PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE, 


Tue reader will discover, we think, some | 


things well remarked in the Petition and 
Remonstrance ; but we wish to caution them 
against any prejudice it may create against 
our fraternity. The manuscript of the Post- 
humous Papers was introduced by a note 
from our editor, begging compassion for the 
memory of the author, who, he intimated, 
was poor, and had a large “ progeny,” mean- 
ing, we supposed, young children; an acci- 
dent by no means remarkable, and which, 
for aught we know, might happen to an au- 
thor as well as another. As the Petition 
and Remonstrance appears to cast ridicule 
upon two very respectable classes in society, 
namely, the Friends of Progress and the Con- 











servatives, we should have thought it our 
duty to have had the offensive portions al- 
tered by our “ Reader ;”¢ but when that very 
intelligent person saw it, he said that, as there 
were no allusions in it to the International 
Copyright, we might let it pass. He ob- 
jected very strongly to some alterations 
and additions which we proposed. One of 
these was to form authors into a trade or 
guild, like the printers and masons. The 
trade of an author is regular, though his 
habits are less so; and we find his wages 





* Irving. 

+ A person employed by considerable book 
publishers to select works for publication, and to 
examine and pronounce judgment upon manu- 
scripts. The office is a responsible one— Ed. 





* Advanced sheets of a new work. Posthumous Papers of P. Y. 
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in this country, taken altogether, nearly 
equal to those of a good binder or type- 
setter. Our Reader objected that, if authors 
combined, they might strike for wages equal 
with printers, and occasion much trouble. 
The proposition alluded to by the person 
who calls himself “ Petitioner and Remon- 
strant,” of each man becoming his own au- 
thor, we do not agree in condemning. It 
would be an excellent thing for printers, a 
class of men very important to the commu- 
nity. 

Some things said in the Petition and Re- 
monstrance, that were represented to us by 
our Reader as “points of humor,” seemed 
to us very obscure, and we directed our 
editor to add notes to explain them. For 
this, we are sure, the public will thank 

Their obedient and humble servants, 

Tae Pvus.isners. 





INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR, 


Ir is our melancholy pleasure to lay be- 
fore our readers these advanced sheets of 
the “ Posthumous Papers” of our deceased 
friend, P. Y. More than three years ago 
we were called to witness his glad and calm 
departure from a world too hard for authors. 
Surrounded by an interesting progeny, 
whom it was his fate to leave portionless 
and almost friendless—a progeny, good 
reader, not of the flesh, but of the brain— 
the unhappy gentleman was giving each, as 
we entered, a farewell blessing and adieu. 

“Adieu,” he cried, “my beloved Trea- 
tisc !” and kissed a pile of dirty papers that 
served him for a pillow, such was the pov- 
erty and tenderness of my friend. “Adieu! 
I leave thee, my Treatise, my analysis of 
mind, my mental lever of Archimedes !” 
Here utterance failed, and tears supplied the 

lace of words. 

“Adieu! Prolegomena! Adieu! Historia 
Universalis! and thou, too, laborious and 
earnest Philosophy of Folly, into whose 
composition I threw the best energy of my 
life. Ileave you; I go— 

“per iter tenebricosum 
Illuc, unde negant redire quemquam.” 

Overpowered at once with the learning, 
the labors, and the despair of my friend, I 
stood silent and astonished. 

“Take them,” he cried, while the tears 
rolled down his haggard cheeks. ‘‘TI shall 
soon be gone: my death will enable you to 
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publish these labors, which, while I lived, no 
bookseller would touch.” 

I rushed forward and seized him by the 
hand. “Swear,” he said, “swear that you 
will publish.” I swore: after which his 
cheerfulness returned a little, and we con- 
versed on several topics. 

I left him late that night; and the next 
day, on revisiting the house, I was informed 
that some charitable persons had taken him 
away. From that time all trace of him was 
lost to me. His manuscripts, which I found 
in very good order for the printer, were 
lying as [I had seen them. The words, 
“Farewell; remember your oath,” were 
written upon each manuscript; the ink 
fresh, and in a firm hand, not at all like that 
of a dying person. 

A suspicion has sometimes crossed my 
mind that P. Y. is not dead. Yes, good 
reader, there is hope even of that. I ob- 
served that, in the last conversation we had 
together, he said, that if Heaven spared him 
he would renounce the occupation of a 
writer, that he would attempt a new method 
of life. Was it a ruse—a pretended illness 
—a harmless stratagem to exact an oath 
from me? Ah! my friend; whether to es- 
teem thee dead and faultless, or alive and 
erring, I know not. A gaunt figure, with 
enormous beard, utterly hiding the face; 
the dress, a vast cloak and a Kossuth hat 
and feather, regarded me attentively a few 
evenings since at the opera, The eyes, 
black and piercing, were his. In what new 
element art thou floating, my versatile 
friend? Symbolical in thy least habits, 
did the cloak (if it was indeed P. Y.) indi- 
eate conspiracy, the hat revolution? Mys- 
terious P. Y.! 

In this uncertainty, balancing probabili- 
ties, we remain, hastening meanwhile to the 
fulfilment of duty, laboriously annotating 
and editing the manuscripts of our friend. 
If he be still among the living, let him take 
hope from this. The great work is begun. 
“Prolegomena” shall not vanish in curl- 
papers ; the much-loved and labored Trea- 
tise, even, fall into the baker’s fire—Eb. 


The humble Petition and Remonstrance of 
P.Y., an “Author of the Present Day,” 
to Prince Posterity. 

INFALLIBLE Sir :—In addressing to you 

this humble petition and remonstrance, I 
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authors, who commonly address your High- 
ness when none else will hear them speak ; 
but as it is the custom of your Highness to 
hear only those who please you by their 
address, the right of petition not being found 
amcny the laws of your realm, but all left 
to your good will and pleasure, I rest not 
upon my merits nor upon your compassion, 
but solely upon the importance of my rep- 
resentation to yourself. 

Permit me also to present your Highness 
with a petition from that very large and in- 
fluential body, called “ writers of this age.” 
I most humbly beg leave to represent, that 
the substance of this petition concerns you 
nearly, and is entitled to your serious con- 
sideration. 
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solicitation on my part was insufficient for 
the obtaining of a single signature. As it 
ill became me to press forward when so 
many better men held back, I felt myself 
necessitated to suppress my name, and ap- 
pear also anonymously before your High- 
ness. In vain I argued the force of numbers 
and the power of association. They replied, 
that as one fool is always more tolerable 
and of greater consequence and weight than 
a dozen together, if they should chance 
(and God only knows what might chance) 
to appear to you in that capacity, or rather 
incapacity, the fewer names the better. 

The cry of your petitioners is against that 
bitter and implacable enemy of theirs, your 





Highness’ “younger brother, who occupies 


Being myself a person wholly without | himself with consuming and burying out of 
learning or depth, but, I trust, tolerably | sight every thing they produce. This per- 
versed in what is called “literature of the |son, the younger son of your Highness’ 
day,” I am selected by my too indulgent father, (he of the scythe and hour-glass,) 
friends as a fit remonstrant and_petitioner | affects to imitate his father in every indiscreet 
against the grievances to which I have the | particular, whereas of the paternal virtues 
honor to call your attention. Nothing | he makes light, and very irreverently scoffs 
could have induced me to step out of my at the old gentleman behind his back. I 
usual character of mere ideotes or “ writer of | have heard him frequently indulging in un- 
the day,” but the flattering persuasion of my | filial jests, and have several good witnesses 
friends, who preferred me to this office be- | ready to swear upon their salvation to many 
cause of that abounding reverence and | instances of the youngster’s impiety. Need 
veneration for your Highness which they | I say more than that he threatens openly to 
are pleased to ascribe to me. |depose your preceptor from his office, to 


Your Highness will now, doubtless, think 
to find at the bottom of this paper a long 
list of the names of your humble petitioners. 


take away his scythe and have a new edge 
set upon it, and to break the hourglass, and 
substitute for it a modern chronometer, to 


I beg to assure you that their non-appear- | be the regulator and divider of your High- 
ance is well accounted for by their fear of | ness’ studies and devotions! Even Time 
offending, by thrusting even their names | himself is not fast nor short enough for the 
upon the notice of Posterity. | rashness of this forward fellow. 

A certain venomous writer, named Lon-| That your Highness may understand the 
ginus, one of those envious old gray-beards | character and designs of the person I allude 
who continually thrust themselves upon | to, witness the amusements to which he 
your Highness’ notice, to the exclusion of | addicts himself, to the grief of his venerable 
worthier persons, has said, in his fool-hardy | parent, whom he boasts it is his intention 


way, “that men ought to have the courage 
to attempt great things, if they wish to ap- 
pear before Posterity ;” whereas, under favor 
of your Highness’ better judgment, I aver 
that this retiring modesty of ours is more 
in keeping with sublime virtue than any 
Species or quality of presumption. Our 
ambition, like charity, begins at home. 
Happy in mutual esteem and the applauses 
of our day and of our friends, we presume 
hot too rashly even upon the footstool of 
Posterity. 


Hence it happened, that the most eager 


to kill. 

He dilapidates old cathedrals, and offers 
to build great lodging-houses on their sites. 
And this he does with tears in his eyes, 

In his idle moments, which are not few, 
he sits in law courts where causes are being 
tried, kicking his heels, spitting in the bar, 
laughing at the judges, winking at the wit- 
nesses, and passing notes of encouragement 
to murderers and felons. And this with 
tears in his eyes. 

He goes about with a great broad-axe on 
his shoulder to cut down gallows-trees ; and 
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erects neat and «ommodious hotels for crim- 
inals and wretches, whom he sumptuously 
entertains, free of charge. And all this with 
tears in his eyes. 

If a poor devil falls sick in the street, he 
kicks him for a fool, and straightway dic- 
tates a pathetic speech before committees of 
hospitals. And all this with tears in his 
eyes. 

If a beggar asks him for money, he 
damns him for a knave, and delivers him 
over to the magistrate; and the same day 
builds a house of refuge. And all this with 
tears in his eyes. 

If the son kills the father, or the bonds- 
man the master, he gives him counsel and 
money for his cause; and the next day will 
have the master torn with scythes who 
whipped the servant or the son. And all 
this with tears in his eyes. 

He breaks into banking-houses, and pours 
the coin out of the windows, to make money 
plentiful. 

He opens granaries, and throws the grain 
and flour into the street, against a scarcity. 

He opens the cages of wild beasts, and 
lets cattle run mad through the street, out 
of compassion. 

He commits all manner of excesses and 
debaucheries, plays away fortunes, fights, 
drinks like a sot, and contracts foul diseases, 
to become a philosopher. 

He then shuts himself ten years in a 
study, without light or air, to form a theory 
of the affections. 

He debauches young virgins, through a 
fondness he has for youth, innocence, and 
virtue. 

He busies himself between wives and 
their husbands, out of his contempt of pre- 
judice. 

He is an author, and has composed a dic- 
tionary in which the names of things are 
changed. 

He climbs over garden walls, and takes 
the fruit, with a great sense of propriety. 

He composes new books of science, in 
which the facts and the principles are equally 
of his own invention. 

He is a noted endower of foundling hos- 
pitals, which he takes care no honest labor 
of his shall leave empty. 

We beg your Highness to take notice, 
that he goes up and down with a great red 
beard hanging to his breast, and a thick 
moustache, both which he bought of his 
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Saxon barber ; for he is much too young for 
such a natural growth. 

He swears by his beard, calling it his 
manhood; but he continually breaks these 
oaths, as the relic that consecrates them is 
profane and artificial. 

Your Highness will condescend further to 
notice, that he wears an ill-looking sack-coat, 
full of secret fobs, in which he carries a set 
of fine burglars’ tools, which he humorously 
calls “ arguments.” 

He draws after him, as he walks, a train 
of bad-favored faces, of a sickly and villan- 
ous hue, like a set of pickpockets. These, 
in the same vein, he styles his “ Peace So- 
ciety.” 

Though he is well known to be the heir 
of your Highness, or, as he affectedly styles 
himself, ‘ The heir of all the future,’ he pre- 
tends a jealousy of rich men, and declaims 
against them; and at the same time inju- 
riously advises poor men to become also 
rich, which we humbly submit is an intolera- 
ble contradiction. 

He is a great owner of land, and proposes 
an equal division of it among his friends; 
but when the day comes for parcelling out, 
he directs their attention upon the adjacent 
farms. 

But the worst of his behaviour is the con- 
tinual insult he directs against the memory 
of your Royal Highness’ predecessor, toward 
whom you yourself direct your most serious 
attention and respect ; one whose works you 
admire, whose recorded counsel you seek, 
and whose behaviour it is your continual 
and assiduous study to understand ; in 
whose keeping were your treasures, yout 
most precious works, your dearest and _holi- 
est remembrances. Nor is the memory of 
Prince Past, I make bold to say, unworthy 
the pious care of your Highness, since, if 
what he gave us all were taken away, we 
should be left, as a certain “ poet of the pre- 
sent day” remarks, 


“Stark naked on the shore of Time.” 


Those meritorious persons who openly at- 
test, with your Highness, their reverence for 
Prince Past, your Highness’s younger bro- 
ther, he contumeliously attacks and vilifies 
under the name of Conservatives. 

He caricatures them as a set of wry-neck- 
ed shadow-worshippers, looking one way 
and going another. 

He carries a long whip, wherewithal to 
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“encourage” the legs of those gentlemen 
who, in his estimation, use a pace too mode- 
rate for the times. 

He compares them to undertakers who 
follow the dead; to the Egyptians, who 
brought the corpses of their ancestors to the 
table on solemn feast-days; to rats, who 
haunt old houses, and nibble the old wood ; 
to epicures, who eat nothing till it stinks ; 
to roots, that still grow downward and back- 
ward; to the Jews of London, those who 
ery and buy “Old clo’,” and entertaineth us 
with a fusty comparison of laws and reli- 
gions to suits of clothes, and of the present 
generation to little boys and girls acting 
farces in the moth-eaten frippery of their 
grandparents. 

But his chiefest injustice is against our- 
selves, the company of “authors of the 
present day,” whom he abuses and vilifies 
for the little learning we possess, and forbids, 
on pain of death, from reading the works of 
our predecessors, the friends and counsellors 
of Prince Past and of your Royal Highness. 

There follow him, in consequence, a com- 
pany of inventors, whose business it is to 
strain out novelties for his daily amuse- 
ment. 

One set of these fellows he employs in 
revising the statute-book, like a calendar for 
every day in the year. Another kind make 
new religions, which they write upon paper 
kites, and fly with a string on rainy days. 
Another sort invent new kinds of geometri- 
cal circles and triangles, larger and much 
better than the old ones. Others make 
poems, in which smoke is substituted for 
fire. These authors treat their brains in the 
fashion of those who strove to get sunbeams 
out of cucumbers. Others invent histories 
of your Royal Highness, which they call 
“predictions ;” but we know that the history 
of your Royal Highness is inscrutable. The 
entire company are sworn, like the rats in 
Lapland, to eat their way through every 
thing, and never to look behind them. 

No sooner is any work of your petitioners 
a day old, than their Persecutor affects to 
despise that one, and demands a new. 

The utter ruin and devastation that im- 
pends upon the works of your petitioners 
will be evident to your Highness, if the 
principles of our Persecutor are suffered to 
prevail, 

It is even come to that pitch with us, that, 
if our works must perish before the ink be 
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dry, we shall have produced nothing but 
smut. I do make bold to assure your High- 
ness that such is the result; and that the 
prevalence of these principles, aided by the 
despair of authors, has engendered a con- 
spiracy among authors to stuff their pages 
with violence, scandal, and indecency; to 
express a proper contempt for a public led 
by the principles of their Persecutor. 

The despair in which we lie will be evi- 
dent to your Highness upon the least reflec- 
tion ; for, as it is held a thing certain by the 
followers of our Persecutor that every day 
doth infinitely excel its predecessor, in genius 
and in art, the next age shall infinitely excel 
and utterly obscure the present in every par- 
ticular that can be named; when it is con- 
sidered, therefore, in what a total oblivion 
the best names of by-gone ages have sunk, 
so that now even to know them isa reproach ; 
when it is seen that, instead of ponderous 
libraries of classics, “a writer of the present 
day” may set up in trade with M. Louis 
Blanc’s Diz Annees and a newspaper, it has 
come to be a subject of melancholy reflection 
with us, not only in general when we are 
drunk, but even when we are sober, that not 
only our works, but every record of the age, 
shall perish utterly, and be a blank to your 
Highness. This consideration is the more 
painful, when we remember that the fury, 
the scandal, and the mock heroics of by- 
gone ages are least likely, of all works, to 
come under the notice of your Highness ; 
the follies and villanies of each day being 
esteemed sufficient thereunto; and your 
Highness’ attention fixed only upon the 
durable productions of the wise. 

Your Highness will not wonder that the 
souls of your petitioners are triste and me- 
lancholy, when they see the noble paradise 
of letters put in thistles and cabbage, and 
themselves turned to graze therein, like a 
parcel of starveling drudge mules and jacks. 

Converted as they are into a company of 
bill-posters, marching with the news of new 
inventions, and all the flaming extrava- 
gances of their persecutor stuck upon their 
backs, “the authors of the present day” 
would present a sorrowful appearance to 
your Highness, could you behold them as 
they are. 

And because the dignity of trades is as 
the permanency and importance of the work, 
the mason and the architect having prece- 
dence for that reason ; your petitioners, work- 
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ing only for the day, like bakers, but with 
less credit and less wages, because their 
works nourish no one, but only stuff out and 
inflate at best with innutritious wind ; there- 
fore is the once dignified and noted profes- 
sion of writer become, in this nation, as in 
the dark ages, a byword and a dis, 
among judicious men; and those who fol- 
low it, looked upon by all as the abject tools 
of mountebanks and politicians. 

As a consolation under these afflictions, 
our persecutor would have us believe that 
there will soon be no further occasion for our 
services, as he contemplates a project by 
which every person shall become his own 
writer. We beg leave to protest, and we 
do here supplicate your Highness hereafter 
to condemn, in behalf of future times, this 
horrible innovation, by which the last mor- 
sel of bread is to be taken from the mouths 
of our children. Already, a number of 
journals are published in this country, called 
ladies’ books and magazines, in which the 
pieces are published for their authors, and 
read only by them, the expenses of the 
work being paid by the sale in them of little 
pictures for children. 

This ruinous and abominable invention of 
our persecutor is sustained by him on the 
most frivolous pretenses. 

He objects to the old arrangement of one 
author to many readers, on the ground, first, 
that itis old; and second, that it is a mono- 
poly, and a kind of centralization; while 
that of each to be his own writer, is both 
new and progressive. 

Hitherto, he will cry, a company of pe- 
dantic wiseacres—friends and followers of 
Prince Past—have busied themselves in 
checking the freedom of ideas, and keeping 
up old abuses. Under this new arrange- 
ment, on the other hand, every man, in the 
strictest privacy, may cultivate his own 
talent. 

And as the world has hitherto for some 
time been governed by print, it is consistent 
with self-government that each man should 
in that manner control himself. He even 
advises that they be lenient with themselves, 
and not govern themselves with too great 
harshness, by this new organ; for, says he, 
mt is the best government which governs 
east. 

Under the pressure of approaching cala- 
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mity, we have resorted, we humbly assure 
your Highness, to that last consolation of 
the afflicted, the sympathy of each other, 
Against the independent authors who are 
read and sindibk only by themselves, we, 
a strong portion, are united in this: that we 
are read and admired by each other. We 
are become a free-masonry, in which ever 

man stands up through thick and thin for 
his brother. That it avails us little, we are 
not without a consciousness ; we submit to 
your Highness, that the force of a cannon- 
shot is not augmented by its echoes, though 
there be dignity and comfort in the sound. 

Laying at the feet of your generosity the 
foregoing, it is our humble prayer and peti- 
tion, that no sooner you are come to majority 
and to your government, it will please you 
to order diligent search, by competent and 
courageous antiquaries, to be made for the 
works of this age. These will not refrain 
even from opening the bowels of the earth, 
dishuming fragments of our “ authors of the 
present day.” 

The rapid progress of the world renders 
it, indeed, impossible to offer any thing 
worth the perusal of your Highness, the 
succeeding age being about to surpass and 
quite extinguish the present. But the re- 
mains of us that may be turned up by the 
diligence of antiquaries from the mud of 
rivers and sewers, the linings of trunks, and 
the recesses of garrets, will testify that there 
were authors in those days, a few of whom 
wrote English correctly ; who were not all, 
at all times, the driveling hacks of scoun- 
drels and demagogues. A few names may 
escape; these to record, sole witnesses of a 
modern dark age, by the side of mysterious 
Sansoniathon and Berosus, will be the mystic 
enjoyment of your Highness’ antiquaries, in 
that happy time when Prince Progress shall 
have “sown his wild oats”—if we may be 
allowed the expression in so august a pre- 
sence—and settled himself, like a good lord, 
on the noble domains of his venerable father 
Time, and his august mother the Earth. 
Then shall the movement of society be no 
longer a forced march, that leaves every 
thing solid in the ditches. 

Such is the humble prayer of your peti- 
tioner and remonstrant, from my garret in 
—— street, in the good city of New-York. 

P. ¥, 
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Tue nation vexed by more than ancient pains, 

In strange submission wastes the fruitless year ; 

Her city walls are red with shameful stains, 
And men are dumb with fear. 


Her long-descended standards, late so proud, 

And flaunted gayly out before the world, 

Are drooped beueath a black, impervious shroud, 
In dust and darkness furled. 


The name whose mention sent a sudden shock 
Of leaping terror to the farthest lands, 
Sublimely potent on the Baltic rock— 

Amid the Libyan sands— 


Obscures its glories ; he who bears it now, 

At once the shame and strength of all his race, 

Has girt a purchased crown about his brow, 
And wears a two-fold face— 


A new-born Janus, armed with horrid frown, 

With threats whose consummation follows fast, 

With cunning words that keep the people down, 
And cheat them to the last ; 


Submissive turning to the northern god, 
At whose command he plays his coward part; 
With smiling face attentive to the nod 

That nerves his fearful heart. 


The world is waiting. Justice hides her beam, 
And plants her sword within the sluggish ground ; 
And human fancies in divided stream 

Emit a dubious sound. 


Perhaps a passing mist obscures the light 

Of that clear star that on the nations burned ; 

Perhaps the thick-hung clouds that brought the night 
ill soon be backward turned. 


Or gloomier terrors may enshroud the land, 

From mightier hands the wrathful vials flow, 

Till in the silent dark the people stand 
Engulfed in hopeless wo, 
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NICARAGUA AND THE INTEROCEANIC CANAL.* 


Tue Emperor Charles, (says Mr. Squier,) in 
a letter to the adventurer Cortez, enjoins 
upon him to search carefully for “the secret 
of the strait,” the shorter passage to the 
East Indies. In his reply to the letter of 
the Emperor, Cortez declares that “the dis- 
covery would make the King of Spain mas- 
ter of so many kingdoms, he might consider 
himself lord of the world.” Since it became 
known that the two continents are connect- 
ed, the grand problem of commerce has 
been to open a communication by which 
ships may be transported, with all their mer- 
chandize, from one ocean to the other. 

1, The Isthmus of Tehuantepec, in South- 

ern Mexico ; 

2. The way by the San Juan and Lake 

Nicaragua ; 

3. The Isthmus of Panama; 

4. The Isthmus of Darien ; 

5. The Isthmus between the rivers Choro 

and Atrato ; 
have all been indicated, for the construction 
either of an interoceanic ship-canal, or of a 
railroad large enough for the transportation 
of vessels; but it is only within the past few 
years that any systematic efforts have been 
made toward the construction of either. 

In the new work of Mr. E. G. Squier, iate 
Chargé of our government to the state of 
Nicaragua, we find a very full account of the 
projects that have been entertained for the 
construction of an interoceanic ship-canal 
by the way of the river San Juan, and the 
lake of Nicaragua in Central America. 

This account is, to our view, the most im- 

rtant and the best executed portion of 

r. Squier’s work. Very meagre and unin- 
structive paragraphs upon Nicaragua in the 
daily papers, sufficiently numerous, but al- 
most useless from want of connection, have 
excited, but not satisfied the public mind in 
this country. Violent denunciations of Great 
Britain and the Nicaragua Canal Company 
have been numerous and of little effect; 
their number and vehemence serving to de- 





feat the ends for which they were pub- 
lished. In this account of Nicaragua and 
the canal project, we have, on the contrary, 
a complete and well-digested history. 

“ Nicaragua, its People, Scenery, Monu- 
ments, and the proposed Interoceanic Canal, 
with numerous Original Maps and IIlustra- 
tions,” is the title of the two octavo volumes 
before us. An introductory chapter on the 
geography, climate, productions, &c., of Ni- 
caragua, is followed by a personal narrative 
of the author’s travels in that country, ex- 
cellently written, and presenting clear, vivid, 
and humorous pictures of the manners and 
usages of the simple and somewhat anti- 
quated Spanish race of Nicaragua. 

The picturesque descriptions in these vol- 
umes of scenery, costume, religious cere- 
monies and festivals, and the more striking 
adventures of the voyage, are written with 
remarkable force and talent; our author, 
although rather a man of business and re- 
search than a littérateur, shows, in every 
thing he touches, that versatility of percep- 
tion and quick understanding which marks 
the educated American, improved by travel 
and acquaintance with the world. 

A description of the aborigines of Nica- 
ragua, the monuments and relics of art, 
and a history of the political parties and re- 
volutions of its civilized inhabitants, carry 
out the intention of the author, and give 
the work a completeness which leaves it al- 
most without a rival in its kind. There are 
probably no two volumes of equal contents 
in our tongue, containing as complete, as 
interesting, and as well-arranged a descrip- 
tion and history of any civilized country. 

The people of America, taken together, 
may be considered as a business community, 
bent solely upon useful ends, and interested 
in no projects but those which promise ad- 
vantage to the community. An American 
considers his own advantage and that of the 
nation as one and the same. He is not so 


far immersed in his own private affairs as to 
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have no consideration for those of his neigh- 
bors. In a word, he is liberal, and, what is 
more, adventurous, His imagination is ex- 
pansive, his calculation by millions, his esti- 
mate of space by seas and continents. His 
mine is California; his tea-garden, China; 
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ed that his elder brother, not by his enter- 
prise nor by the speed of his ships, but by the 
chance of position, is at present some seven- 
teen hundred miles nearer than himself to 
the great markets of Asia, where there are 
not less than 400,000,000 of persons in need 


of all that he has to offer them. To follow 
up this vast advantage, he must now outsail, 
by all that distance, the ships and steamers 
of England. It is almost too much for him— 

Hearing England boast largely of her | even for him—to do this; but if his intelli- 
commerce, he orders a census of his own to ' gent surveyor and agent reports truly, the way 
be taken, and finds himself much wealthier | across the Isthmus of Nicaragua will bring 
than Great Britain in that respect. He finds | him not less than 4,500 miles nearer to 
that he.has a commerce on the ocean alone, , Asia than he now is, and the swift ship of 
of more than than three and a half millions | New-York, outsailing the slow Englishman, 
of tons; only half a million less than that of | would arrive in China by the way of Nica- 
Great Britain; while his internal commerce | ragua nearly thirty days sooner. Three 
is eight or ten times greater than the elder | thousand miles nearer than his rival, with 
brother’s. Not satisfied, however, with hay- | better ships and a fairer trade, bringing 
ing, in less than a century, become, from al-' back with him to the shores of the Pacific 
most nothing, the wealthiest and the most | myriads of sober and industrious workmen 


his trade, the world’s commerce; his cus- 
tomer, the want of all nations. He views 
all sides of the globe at once, and encircles 
it with his ships. 





formidable power on the globe, he thinks 
it just and proper that he should be even 


richer and more powerful than he is, and | 
that speedily. 

He dispatches a young and enterprising 
agent of his, to make inquiry whether, if a 


ship could be taken bodily across the conti- 
nent atsome narrow and convenient isthmus, 
and there slid into the Pacific with her 
cargo, the eight millions of people who in- 
habit the nether shores of that ocean might 
not be thereby added to the number of his 
customers ; he believes that by such an ar- 
rangement he might in half a century in- 
crease eight millions, perhaps, to eighty, 
couating all these too among his customers; 
he thinks it possible even to turn the tide of 
European emigration, and pour a never-ceas- 
ing column of Celts and Saxons along all the 
shores of the Pacific. To these considera- 
tions he adds others more imperative. The 
two wings of his estate, on the Atlantic and 
Pacific, are divided by a vast desert. Could 
he but open a free and cheap communica- 
tion, a well-defended way between his east- 
ern and western territories, would not the 
gold of the Pacific be more rapidly, secure- 
ly, and abundantly exchanged for the fabrics 
of the West? Would not a facility like 
this to his favorite city, his young princess 
of trade, his beautiful and well-attired New- 
York, soon crown her queen of commerce 
and empress of gold? 

It has often troubled him when he reflect- 


from the over-populated cities of China— 
, would it not double his income, make him 
the sovereign of this lower world ! 

If these thoughts have passed through 
the mind of the American, reflections much 
more serious, and even terrible, afflict the 
Englishman, when he contemplates the 
effects of changes that impend, after the 
completion of the grand Isthmus canal. 
Were it completed, he would have but little 
use for it. 

From England to Canton by the Cape 
of Good Hope is 15,600 miles. 

By the way of the Isthmus canal, it would 
be for England 200 miles farther off. 

To Calcutta, 3,900 miles farther. 

To Singapore, 2,300 miles farther. 

These ditferences to be increased by the 
superior sailing of the clipper-ships of New- 
York. Already, the trade of the world is 
taking passage in the ships of the American, 
As things are now, the Englishman is ten 
days in advance of the American in all the 
markets of the world; and since Napoleon 
made the gaining of a battle depend on the 
advantage of fifteen minutes in taking a 
position, the American, the Napoleon of trade, 
will gain this mighty victory with twenty 
days’ advance by his interoceanic canal. 
Time is now money ; it must be more, it 
must be—empire. Given equal valor, virtue, 
wealth, the first there will conquer. Given 
greater virtue, valor, wealth, the first there 





will annihilate his rival in the race. 
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Ten thousand miles nearer the Sandwich 
islands than he is at present; 8,100 nearer 
to Callao; 5,180 nearer to Valparaiso; 
the American must rule those markets, and 
colonize the regions around them. 

“The second commercial city in the 
Union,” pouring out, this year alone, a hun- 
dred millions of pure gold, has grown up 
within three years on the Pacific. The 
opening of the interoceanic canal will scatter 
myriads of Americans over the silver-fields 
of Central America, and raise perhaps, an- 
other San Francisco. Another California, 
within a week’s sail of New-Orleans!! 

America, the land of gold, of silver, of 
industry, freedom, art! The last long and 
desperate race for the empire of commerce 
is at hand. “Let us have no interoceanic 
canals,” cried the East India merchant-king, 
with a shudder; and accordingly he has- 
tened to establish the “Mosquito Protector- 
ate,”—ostensibly, over certain aboriginal 
claims; really, over the commerce, the 
wealth, and the empire of Great Britain. 

The route by the lake of Nicaragua was 
early fixed upon by the Spaniards as the 


best. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, Emmanuel Godoy, the “Prince of 
Peace,” directed a survey of the land and 


watercourses. A second examination was 
made by Antonio de la Cerda, Governor of 
Nicaragua after the revolution and inde- 
pendence of the Central American States. 

In 1824, Messrs. Barclay & Co., of 
London, thinking to open new facilities for 
English commerce (!) made propositions to 
the government of Nicaragua for opening 
the canal. In 1825, similar propositions 
were also made by Colonel Charles Bourke 
and other citizens of the United States. 

At that time, the governments of Central 
America. instructed their minister to bring 
the project of the canal before the govern- 
ment of the United States, on the ground 
“that its noble conduct had been a model 
and a protection to all the Americas,” and 
“entitled it to a preference over all nations.” 
He proposed also to “secure its advantages 
to the two nations.” The American chargé 
d'affaires was also instructed to gather in- 
formation, but, as usual, none ever reached 
the government. 

Other propositions followed, and, in June 
of 1825, the National Congress of Central 
America passed a decree, affixing certain 
general conditions to the project, and open- 
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ing the advantages of the projected canal 
to all nations. 

Several parties, in consequence, renewed 
their proposals, and new projectors entered 
the field; among others, Mr. Aaron H. 
Palmer, of New-York, whose proposition, 
made through his agent, Mr. Beniski, was 
accepted by the Central American Republic. 

Mr. Palmer’s contract was dated June 14, 
1826. He and others presented a memo- 
rial to Congress, which was supported by 
De Witt Clinton. 

Mr. Palmer endeavored to Secure the co- 
operation of British capitalists, and went to 
London for that purpose. The enterprise 
was finally abandoned. 

In his famous letter of instructions to our 
minister commissioned to attend the Con- 
gress of Panama, Mr. Clay spoke of the 
project of an interoceanic canal in terms of 
high commendation, but the country was 
not ripe for it. 

Again, in 1828, ’29, and ’30, it was agi- 
tated by the Netherlands, under the special 
patronage of the King of Holland. A form 
of contract was agreed upon by the two 
countries, when the revolution in Belgium 
put an end to the negotiations. In Decem- 
ber, 1830, Mr. Henry Savage writes to Mr. 
Van Buren from Guatemala, that now “ all 
parties look to the United States” as the 
only power able or likely to undertake the 
project. 

Accordingly, in 1835, a resolution passed 
the Senate of the United States, requesting 
the President to “consider the expediency,” 
&c., and to open negotiations. <A special 
agent was appointed by General Jackson, 
who, however, did not reach Nicaragua, and 
died soon after his return. This gentleman, 
Mr. Charles Biddles, went first to Panama, 
and reported against the practicability of 
a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 

In 1837, General Morazon interested him- 
self in the work in Central America, hoping 
to raise a loan in Europe for its accomplish- 
ment. His design was defeated by revolu- 
tion. 

In 1838, an effort was made by the two 
states of Nicaragua and Honduras to have 
the work executed under French patronage. 

In the same year, another effort was 
made by Mr. Soulé and others, in the 
United States. 

A petition was also sent to Congress from 
Philadelphia, and favorably reported on. 
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In 1844, a Belgian company was organ- 
ized and entered into negotiations, but, as 
usual, nothing was accomplished. 

In 1846, Sefior Marcoleta entered into 
negotiations with Louis Napoleon, then a 
prisoner at Ham, for the completion of the 
work. The work was to have been called 
the “Canal Napoleon de Nicaraguas.” A 
pamphlet bearing the initials of Louis Na- 
poleon was published on the subject, and 
there, as usual, the matter ended. 

A new epoch in the history of the inter- 
oceanic canal project begins in January, 
1848. To this epoch, and to the events 
which followed it, we request the serious at- 
tention of our readers, as they have come, 
at length, to be of the utmost importance to 
the political and commercial world. 

The prospect of the acquisition of California 
by the United States, creating a serious ne- 
cessity for an unobstructed and rapid com- 
munication between the Eastern and West- 
ern shores of the continent, again directed 
the attention of commercial nations to this 
project, and a British company again en- 
tered into negotiations, and were allowed 
certain privileges, of which, as in other 
instances, they made no use. The nego- 
tiations in this instance were set on foot 
by Mr. William Wheelwright, projector of 
the British line of steamers on the western 
coast of South America. These propositions 
were followed by others, from a company in 
New-York. 

The failure of the few and feeble efforts 
on the part of Americans to interest their 
own government in support of an inter- 
oceanic canal, it is unnecessary to explain to 
those of our readers who are conversant 
with the politics of the United States, and 
the forces that have to be applied to secure 
the aid and favor of the general government. 
Those persons who opposed the annexation 
of Texas, and dreaded the augmentation of 
our territory upon speculation, or, as they were 
then styled, upon constitutional grounds, 
would render neither practical nor legislative 
aid to a project which involves the speedy 
colonization and annexation of Central 
America to the United States; regarding 
all such projects with disfavor, as laying new 
grounds of quarrel between the North and 
South. Annexationists, on the other hand, 
were entirely occupied with the expected 
conquest of Mexico, At present the good 
sense of the nation has adopted a middle 
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line between these two factions, at that time 
so vindictive ; and while we no longer fear 
for the stability of the Union because of the 
growth of States and population, we have 
renounced, on the other hand, the doctrine 
of conquest, as a tenet incompatible with 
free institutions. We glory in the legitimate 
growth of the republic, and are ready to 
annex as many States as may be colo- 
nized by our citizens and seek a peaceful 
and mutually advantageous union with our- 
selves. Entertaining no longer the wild and 
wicked project of overrunning and appro- 
priating, by force of arms, the territories of 
our neighbors, we desire only to see them 
colonized and improved, with the free con- 
sent of their inhabitants, by our industrious 
and enterprising citizens. All parties are 
consequently ripe for the project of an inter- 
oceanic canal; and whatever administration 
may come into power, we shall wish them 
God-speed in their efforts to forward it, and 
regret and condemn their inattention and 
neglect, if they overlook it. 

A cause of failure on the part of the Ame- 
rican projectors, more important perhaps 
than those that have been mentioned, was 
the very general belief that this great work 
would be at length completed by the enter- 
prise of some one of the governments of 
Europe, especially, perhaps, by that of 
Great Britain. The attention of the public 
had been wearied at the same time by a 
long series of idle negotiations with the 
Central American powers, ending all alike 
in confusion and disappointment. It was 
believed that the work itself would prove 
advantageous to any European power that 
might attempt it, but that, after all was 
done, the principal advantage would accrue 
to the merchants of the United States; who 
would thus have a work of vast magnitude 
and profit made to their hands, and for 
their own especial benefit, without their 
risk. While the government of the Unit- 
ed States entertained this view of the 
enterprise, or deemed it a matter of common 
interest to Great Britain as well as to them- 
selves, it was impossible to secure their 
active coéperation. 

We return now to our “epoch,” mention- 
ed above, in the history of the canal project, 
and shall proceed to show that, at the period 
named, (1848,) the entire political and com- 
mercial bearing of the project either under- 
went a change, or, if we so choose to phrase 
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it, dropped its mask, and came before the 
world with its natural and proper aspect. 

In January, 1848, the government of 
Great Britain, anticipating the large increase 
of our territory upon the termination of the 
Mexican war, instead of opening negotiations 
with Nicaragua for the regular completion 
of the interoceanic canal, took formal posses- 
sion of San Juan, its terminus on the Atlantic 
side, in the name of an Indian chief, and 
from that moment has gradually occupied 
and defended the entire line of coast between 
the Isthmus of Panama and the bay of 
Honduras, until it now claims a third part 
of Central America, its new dominions ex- 
tending inland, with a movable boundary, 
by stages, year after year. 

Had the active and intelligent agents of 
Great Britain employed the money and the 
influence of their government in negotiations 
and surveys for the interoceanic canal; had 
the managers of the commerce of the East 
Indies interested themselves in the work, 
while, at the same time, they were possessing 
themselves of every important point upon the 
coast, or connected with the proposed route ; 
there would then have been evidence of an 
intention on the part of Great Britain to 
open the canal, and secure its advaniages 
to herself. We might indeed have gathered 
from such proeeedings a poor opinion of her 
wisdom and foresight, knowing that, when 
she had completed the work, she could 
make no use of it. But to rest upon the 
folly or want of foresight of such a nation 
as the English, in an affair of mere calcula- 
tion, would argue in ourselves a very gross 
conceit. The seizure of five hundred miles 
of coast, and of several important military 
positions on both sides the continent; of 
the central island of Tigre, in the bay of 
Fonseca, (the western terminus of the pro- 
posed canal,) of that of Roatau, an island 
admirably situated for naval purposes, on 
the way between New-York and San Juan, 
(the eastern terminus;) the employment of 
steamships on both sides of the continent, 
for the defense of these acquisitions; the 
mission of the very able and accomplish- 
ed Sir Henry Bulwer, employed chiefly in 
defense and justification to our own govern- 
ment of the Mosquito protectorate over the 
eastern terminus of the proposed canal; the 
assertions of the British government to our 
minister, that it would hold the protec- 
torate conditionally, or while it seemed 
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necessary; these extensive and well-sustain- 
ed operations, employing the naval arma- 
ments and the best diplomatic talent of 
England, in Central America and the United 
States; a diplomacy, in itself a history, and 
intimately connected with all the revolutions 
in Central America during the last four 
years, cannot be regarded as ‘a mere chance- 
medley,’ or laid to the folly of an ambitious 
Premier, who wished merely to have the 
credit of extending Her Majesty’s dominions 
in the West. 

It has been repeatedly asked, with all the 
emphasis of wonder, why so many European 
projects for an interoceanic canal, negotiated 
and favorably concluded, have faiied of suc- 
cess? These projects failed regularly, one 
after another, for want of capital, and for 
no other discoverable reason. The skilful 
merchants of Belgium, of France, of Holland, 
and of England, were not ready to embark 
in an enterprise of which others were to 
reap the fruit. To have expended many 
millions sterling on a ship-canal for the ves- 
sels of the United States, might be a nota- 
ble project for the people or government of 
America, but by no means for those of 
Europe or of Great Britain; especially, when 
it came to be considered that these vessels 
were to be employed in conveying the pre- 
cious metals and manufactures of the United 
States to Asia, in rivalry with those of 
France, of Belgium, and of England. En- 
thusiastic individuals might busy themselves 
in such a project, but companies of wary 
merchants would not. Profits of toll would 
be asmall temptation, and those, too, remote 
and uncertain. 

It may safely be predicted that no Euro- 
pean government will in future accord sub- 
stantial aid to this American project; we 
may henceforth expect from them the great- 
est encouragement in words for this pro- 
ject, and the most determined opposition in 
eonduct and in influence. 

But if the merchants of Great Britain 
were in no danger from the rivalry of the 
United States in the markets of Asia, the 
interoceanic canal would not engage their 
attention or their capital for the furtherance 
of Asiatic trade; nor would the outlay 
of its cost be justified by tolls from the 
trade of the Western Pacific with Great 
Britain. The voyage to Asia would be 
considerably lengthened and retarded by 
the way of the canal. We are consequently 
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sure that the merchants of England will 
not interest themselves in the work. Ata 
much less cost, they are already contem- 
plating the excavation of a canal to connect 
the river Nile in Egypt with the Red Sea; 
a work in former days undertaken by the 
Pharaohs, and which would save them the 

resent immense journey about the continent 
of Africa. By a ship-canal from the Nile to 
the Red Sea, London would be within a few 
days’ sail of Bombay, and as near to Canton 
as New-Orleans would be by the proposed 
interoceanic canal. The canal of Egypt is 
the work of Europe; that of Nicaragua is 
the work of America. 

Moreover, until the canal of Egypt shall 
have been completed, not only indifference 
to the Nicaragua route, but a powerful op- 
position to it, in American hands, must be 
maintained by Great Britain. 

“The object of Great Britain,” writes Mr. 
Buchanan, in a letter to Mr. Hise, at that 
time our chargé to Central America, “is 
evident from the policy she has uniformly 
pursued throughout her history, of seizing 
upon every valuable commercial point in 
the world.” “Her purpose, probably, is to 
control the route between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans.” Our Secretary of State, at 
that time, understood the policy to be to 
control, but not to close up and obstruct the 
route. That he was in error, what has been 
said, and the sequel, will be a proof. 

Mr. Hise confined himself to a denial of 
the protectorate. He had no very definite 
instructions. On the 4th of April, 1849, 
Mr. Manning, British Vice-Consul at Nica- 
ragua, wrote to Lord Palmerston as follows: 
“My opinion is.... that this country will 
be overrun by American adventurers, and 
consequently bring on Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment disagreeable communications with 
that of the United States, which possibly 
might be avoided by an immediate negoti- 
ation with Mr. Castillon for a protectorate 
and transit favorable to British interests.” 
“The welfare of my country, and the desire 
of its obtaining the control of so desirable a 
spot in the commercial world, and free it from 
the competition of so adventurous a race as 
the North Americans, induces me, &c.” 
Here is the line of policy indicated which 
has since been pursued with such great acti- 
vity, and we might add with such talent and 
audacity, by the government of Great Bri- 





Mr. Hise became immediately aware of 
the intentions of Breat Britain, and entered 
into negotiations with a commissioner of 
Nicaragua, to secure for his own country a 
perpetual right of way across the Isthmus 
of Nicaragua, with the privilege of erecting 
forts for the defense of its extremities, and 
of constructing a railroad or a canal, with 
other larze and liberal rights, to be secured 
to our citizens by the state of Nicaragua. 

The election of General Taylor to the 
Presidency produced a change in the foreign 
ministers of the United States, and Mr. 
Squier was appointed in the place of Mr. 
Hise. No radical change, however, was 
attempted in the policy of Mr. Hise, which 
was regarded by General Taylor and Mr. 
Clayton as, in the main, just and patriotic. 
Mr. Squier was directed to pursue the work 
so well begun by his predecessor, with cer- 
tain moditications. He was: directed by 
our government to represent the work as 
one of common interest to all nations ; 
for the conviction had not yet arisen that the 
real purpose of Great Britain was not to 
secure its advantages to herself, but to crush 
it altogether. 

The policy of Mr. Hise having undergone 
this modification at the hands of Mr. 
Clayton, then our Secretary of State, from 
motives purely philanthropical, and calcu- 
lated, as was then supposed, to give it favor 
in the eyes of the Niecaraguans ; the difficulty 
of negotiation was greatly increased, Great 
Britain being thus allowed to consider her- 
self as equally interested in the work, and 
upon the same footing in regard to it as 
the United States. Had the policy of Mr. 
Hise been adhered to, and foliowed out 
upon “strict business principles,” setting all 
“ world-wide” and “ philanthropic” consider- 
ations aside, the agents of Great Britain 
would probably have lost the little influence 
they possessed, and the people of Nicaragua 
and the United States have been now 
drawn closely together by the bonds of 
interest and friendship. The letters of the 
Nicaraguan government to the authorities 
of the United States were indeed taken up 
and answered in a most friendly spirit by 
General Taylor’s administration, but the 
necessary exclusiveness, so much desired by 
the people of Nicaragua, was not adhered 
to. We, the people of the United States, 
seeking for our merchants the commerce of 
Asia, and wishing to establish a well-pro- 
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tected public way for our own citizens 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, were to 
make a canal or a railroad “for the use of 
all nations,” in which our great commercial 
rival was to have as large an interest and 
benefit a3 ourselves! “Our object,” says 
Mr. Clayton, in his letter of instructions to 
Mr. Squier, “in giving a solemn pledge of 
protection” for the work, is “not to acquire 
for ourselves any exclusive or partial advan- 
tages over other nations,” &c. Of course, 
neither the people, the capital, nor the go- 
vernment of the United States can ever be 
moved by motives so very philanthropical, 
and of so little practical value. The busi- 
ness of our government is clearly not phi- 
lanthropical, except so far as the interests, 
t.¢., the commerce and predominance of 
the American people may be incidentally 
advantageous to the world at large, and to 
our commercial rivals. 

On arriving at Nicaragua, Mr. Squier 
found an agent of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
engaged in negotiating a charter for the 
construction of an interoceanic canal. Havy- 
ing authority from his government to guar- 
antee any such charter, he became immedi- 
ately interested in its success, and on the 
27th of August, 1849, it was signed. 


This charter embraced all the necessary 
points for the construction and maintenance 


of the work. It provided for a ship-canal, 
to admit vessels of the largest size. 

The preliminary surveys to be commenced 
within twelve months; the work to be com- 
pleted in twelve years. 

The Company to pay the State $10,000, 
upon the ratification of the contract. 

They were to have an exclusive right 
to navigate the interior waters of the 
State. 

The canal to be open to all nations, sub- 
ject to uniform rates of toll. 

The contract to be held inalienably by 
the individuals composing the Company, a 
provision of which Mr. Squier claims the 
merit, and which removed the whole from 
the possibility of stock-gambling. 

Mr. Squier also procured the insertion of 
an article which placed all nations “ who 
should enter into the same treaty stipula- 
tions with Nicaragua” as those offered by 
the United States, upon an equal footing 
with that power, in regard to the proposed 
work. Great Britain was consequently ex- 
cluded, her violent occupation of San Juan 
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de Nicaragua being in violation of the rights 
of that state. 

The same gentleman concluded a treaty 
of commerce and friendship with Nicaragua, 
on our part, upon the ratification of which 
depended also the validity of the canal con- 
tract. This treaty was approved by General 
Taylor, and transmitted to the Senate, but 
the Slavery agitation prevented immediate 
attention to it. 

The death of General Taylor produced a 
change, unfavorable to the ratification of the 
treaty. Sir Henry Bulwer, the active and 
intelligent envoy of Great Britain at Wash- 
ington, in repeated communications to our 
government, cast an air of ridicule upon all 
serious negotiations with so feeble a state as 
that of Nicaragua, while at the same time he 
upheld the eminently ridiculous pretensions 
of the Mosquito protectorate. Our own 
government was led finally to conclude a 
treaty with Great Britain, well known as the 
Clayton and Bulwer treaty, in which both 
nations agreed to abstain from all such acts 
as might impede the construction of the 
canal. Mr. Clayton, in a dispatch. dated 
May 7th, 1850, writes, that he has concluded 
a treaty, “the object of which is to secure 
the protection of the British government to 
the Nicaraguan Canal.” The leading provi- 
sion of this treaty was, that neither nation 
should occupy or fortify points upon the 
coast of Nicaragua, (or in any other way 
aggress,) to the detriment of the great pro- 
ject.” 

Sir Henry Bulwer very justly argued, of 
this treaty, that it was concluded in behalf 
of the canal, and not for any general pur- 
pose of excluding England from the North 
American continent; and notwithstanding 
all that has been said in regard to supposed 
British violations of this treaty, it cannot be 
applied to her aggressions, unless they can 
be shown at the same time to be an impedi- 
ment to the work in question. 

It is clear, from the language of Mr. Clay- 
ton in the dispatch above quoted, that he 
did not suspect the real designs of Great 
Britain as an enemy to the work, but un- 
derstood only that she was resolved that it 
should not be an American monopoly. 

In either view, we regard the policy of 
Mr. Clayton as exceptionable. For, _ 

Ist. We conceive it to be the eminent 
duty of a government to procure advan- 
tages first for its own people, and for those 
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of another country only where they are not 
a direct and dangerous rival. 

2d. The Bulwer and Clayton treaty was 
not needed to secure the “protection” of 
Great Britain, she being the only power 
ayainst whom there was need of protection. 

3. There was no fear that the govern- 
ment of the United States would impede 
the construction of a canal, as it was already 
deeply interested in its completion. To in- 
clude itself in a treaty of mutual refrain- 
ment was, therefore, an inadvertency on the 
part of our government. 

4. If England was understood to have 
occupied Central America temporarily, and 
as an obstacle to the canal, the treaty should 
have provided for her unconditional with- 
ots 

5. If for any other purpose, the oceupa- 
tion was itself a violation of right, which 
rendered all treaty worthless in the premises. 

6. If the treaty allowed the occupation 
as a hostage to Great Britain, for her equal 
right in the canal, it was an infringement 
upon the rights of Nicaragua; that country 
being alone qualified to give such a hostage. 

7. The treaty nullified itself by tacitly 
admitting the right of occupation, except as 
it impeded the completion of the canal. 

Consequently, we cannot found a contro- 
versy with England upon the merits of the 
Bulwer and Clayton treaty, which seems 
thus far to have answered excellently the 
purpose of the talented Englishman who 
procured its ratification. 

Great Britain continues to “occupy, for- 
tify,” &c., the coasts of Central America, 
but not in violation of the Bulwer and Clay- 


ton treaty, since her occupation cannot be | 





however, the canal will be obstructed in 
every imaginable way by Great Britain, 
who will use her protectorate in such a way 
as to stop all progress, not only by “ occu- 
pying and fortifying,” but by every means 
in her power. 

The determination of Great Britain to 
retain her position on the highway of the 
United States, is expressed in a letter of the 
British representative to the government 
of Nicaragua, August, 1850. “Instead of 
insisting on its supposed rights to the Mos- 
quito shore”’—a space now including an 
entire third of Central America—* Nica- 
ragua would best consult her interests by 
making good terms with England; for re- 
sistance to this matter will be of no avail.” 
“The letter of Viscount Palmerston, of the 
15th of April last, declares, in the most 
clear and direct terms, the utter impossi- 
bility of acceding to the pretensions of Ni- 
earagua.” “On the other hand, the treaty 
of Messrs. Clayton and Bulwer expressly 
recognizes the Mosquito kingdom, and sets 
aside the rights which you pretend Nica- 
ragua has on that coast.” He then advises 
that the canal project be opened anew in 
London, (!) as it is “only in London the 
necessary capital for such an enterprise can 
be found.” In another letter, 5th Decem- 
ber, 1850, he moves the boundary of Mos- 
quito inland, so as to include, as above 
stated, an entire third of Central America; 
and this without pretending to consult with 
the powers whose boundary is thus adjusted 
for them in the true imperial style.* 

It is not our purpose to give a history or 
even a sketch of these usurpations of Eng- 
land over the soil of Central America. 


esteemed an impediment to a work not yet| Every means has been already taken to in- 


so much as surveyed or estimated. “We| 
have agreed, says Sir H. Bulwer, in a letter | 


to Mr. Webster upon this topic, “not to use 
this protectorate for the obstruction of the 
canal—nothing more.” 

Would it not be a highly undignified 
proceeding for the government of the Uni- 
ted States to waste time in a controversy 
about the meaning of a treaty? If they 
are simply resolved to carry out the enter- 
prise of the canal, let them proceed with it; 
and if the protectorate is found to be an 
obstacle, let them move it out of the way. 
If it is necessary to appeal to any treaty, 
they can then refer to Mr. Clayton's, and 
proceed. If we may venture a prediction, 





form our government and the people of the 
United States on that point. The position 
of the Whigs has been such as to render it 





* “The undersigned, Her Britannic Majesty's 
Chargé d’Affaires in Central America, with this 
view, has the honor to delare to the Minister of 
Foreign Relations of the Supreme Government of 
Nicaragua, that the general boundary line of the 
Mosquito territory begins at the northern extrem- 
ity of the boundary line between the district of 
Tegueigalpa, in Honduras, and the jurisdiction of 
New-Segovia; and after following the northern 
frontiers of New-Segovia, it runs along the south- 
eastern limit of the district of Matagalpa and 
Chontales, and thence in an eastern course, until it 
reaches the Machua Rapids, on the river San 
Juan.” 
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impossible for them to secure the codpera- 
tion of an adequate majority in Congress 
for the support of measures necessary to put 
a stop to these usurpations. 

The interests of Great Britain have conse- 
quently triumphed over those of the United 
States in Central America, as well as at home. 
The faction of free trade will not call Eng- 
land to account, even if she were to seize upon 
Mexico itself. The restoration of the friends 
of Lord Palmerston to power, and perhaps 
the elevation of his lordship to the Premier- 
ship of the British empire, will insure the 
continuance of the policy, and sustain the 
opposition to and obstruction of the canal. 
The present furious outcry of the so-called 
Democratic, but really “English” party of 
free trade, will doubtless compel their leaders, 
in case they ascend to power during the 
present year, to advise his lordship that the 
protectorate must be given up; but the 
slavery of free trade will at length silence all 
opposition, and England will retain her con- 
quests, and continue to exact toll from 
Americans passing through Nicaragua, and 
effectually crush the project of an inter- 
oceanic canal. In case the Whigs ascend 
to power, we hope for better things, as to 
them a gh with England is deprecated 
only as they would prefer an amicable to a 
forcible settlement of the controversy. 

In our January number, we have declared 
explicitly the opinion, that the American 
policy of free trade is the chief reliance of 
Great Britain for the continuance of the ag- 
gressive or Palmerstonian system. The corn 
and cotton of the United States, converted 
by English industry into articles of foreign 
exportation, is forced into every market of 
the world by the diplomacy and the naval 
power of Great Britain. If this same corn 
and cotton was converted by American skill, 
it would become necessary for the govern- 
ment of the United States to meet England 
upon equal terms. As things now are, we 
may dream of interoceanic canals, but Eng- 
land will not suffer us to construct them. 

Under the terms of the contract, the char- 
ter of the “American, Atlantic, and Pacific 
ShipCanal Company” is potentially forfeit and 
annihilated. Those capitalists who engaged 
in it have not presented evidence of ability 
to fulfil its conditions. They cannot, conse- 
quently, “ lay claim to the protection of the 





Interoceanic Canal. March, 
fied treaty of 1849. No mischief has been 
done, however, by this failure, in consequence 
of the very judicious provision introduced b 
Mr. Squier, which made the stock inalienable, 
In 1850, a corps of engineers began, and have 
since completed, a very slight survey of the 
line for this company, with a view, it is sup- 
posed, to the opening of a transit road for 
Americans passing to and from California, 
A small steamer, called the Director, passed 
up the San Juan to the lakes ; and others, it 
is said, still smaller, have been sent out for 
the river. “A road has been cleared from 
Lake Nicaragua to San Juan del Sud, on the 
Pacific, and a line of ocean steamers now ply 
regularly between San Juan and New-York 
on the Atlantic side, and San Juan del Sud 
and San Francisco on the Pacific side.” 

Our author is of opinion that the govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, knowing the great diffi- 
culties and obstructions the company have 
to contend with, may possibly consider the 
establishment of this transit route by Van- 
derbilt and Company as at least a substitute 
for their full engagement, and may consent 
to a renewal of the contract, supported by 
the guaranty of the United States. There 
has been no declaration of forfeiture, nor is 
it expected. Soon after the difficulties of 
the summer of 1851 in Nicaragua, a faction 
of the government established itself at 
Grenada on the lake. The agent of Van- 
derbilt and Company applied to this faction 
for a separation in their favor of the exclusive 
right to the steam navigation of the interior 
from the other provisions of the contract. 
The faction of Granada, being in want of 
many things, it is said, but especially of 
arms, granted an unconditional monopoly 
to the Company, against which, the govern- 
ment at Leon, the capital, made a formal pro- 
test. In this protest, while they withdraw no 
favor from the project of the canal, they in- 
sist that no modifications shall be introduced 
init by any but the regular governmentin time 
been of internal peace. If peace has already 
been restored ba Wicurigon, the grant of mo- 
nopoly has been in all probability withdrawn, 
leaving the contract for renewal in its orig! 
nal form. 

Meanwhile, the service rendered by the 
company, in the construction of a mere 
transit road, cannot be too highly estimated. 
The tide of Californian travel is gradually 


two governments, under the terms of the ! transferring itself to the route by Nicaragua. 


treaty ;” nor have they the guaranty of the 
United States, according to Squier’s unrati- 


The finest portion of Central America, the 


‘half-way house between the Eastern and 
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Western United States, is becoming familiar | In this view, we may rest assured Great 
to our citizens, and a considerable number | Britain will not resign her protectorate in 
have already established themselves in the |Central America until necessity compels. 
cities of its interior. The mineral wealth of | England buys and seizes military posts, but 
this new California must soon attract thou- she does not resign nor sell them. Her 
sands of North American adventurers, who | present calculation is upon the weakness of 


will inevitably make it what it ought to be, 
and already is by nature and situation, a 
territorial extension of the United States, 
to become in time a member of the Union. 

We have ventured to predict that the 
commercial policy of England will be sus- 
tained by no other but the aggressive, com- 
pulsory, or Palmerstonian policy, and that 
the resignation of his lordship was only a 


our own government, and the influence of 
the Democratic or free-trade party. Should 
Nicaragua become an American colony, it 
cannot even then rely upon the support of 
a Democratic administration. The South- 
ern free trade party will not move against 
England, and the Foreign Office of Great 
| Britain has their full confidence upon that 
|point. Nicaragua, already a natural and 





preliminary step to a second advent of him- | necessary dependency of the United States, 
self to power. The humanitarian peace im not likely to become a slave state, and will 
policy of Cobden agrees ill with the neces- | not consequently excite the kind of interest 
sity he and his friends have imposed upon 'that was awakened in behalf of Texas. 

Great Britain, of forcing sales of their! Are we to have a second “ Canadas” at 
manufactures in every market of the world. | the South, for the convenience of Birming- 
The navy and diplomacy of England is at|ham and Manchester? The Whigs alone 


the service of her merchants. 


|can decide that point. 





THE PERMANENCY AND POWER OF WHIG PRINCIPLES. 


Ir is curious to observe how most of our 
political oracles have been at fault in their 
prophecies relative to the state of parties for 
the great conflict of 1852. There are none 
of our readers who will not recollect the 
extraordinary amount of vaticination made 
by politicians during the past year, and the 
almost unvarying tenor of the whole. That 
80 much prophecy should have been deli- 
vered is not singular. In the midst of that 
agitation by which, during the last twelve 
months, the most peaceful of our citizens 
have been distracted, it would have been 
indeed remarkable if the spirit of augury 
had not become general, and if the signs of 
the times had not prompted most observers 
to predict a forthcoming era of unexampled 
confusion in our national politics. A long 
succession of physical storms causes men to 
despair of fair weather. A year of political 
disorder has led nine tenths of politicians to 
despair of unity. Wave has risen upon 
wave, cloud has succeeded cloud, until he 


was a bold.man who ventured to predict’ 


| that the time was near when this tempest- 
| uous confusion would cease, and a more har- 
monious order of things be restored. 

Thus, how often, in the year just passed, 
have our ears been saluted with the intel- 
ligence that party lines have been entirely 
broken up, and that in fact the two great 
parties of the nation have ceased to exist. 
How often have we been told that the 
Democrats have been stifled amid their cor- 
ruptions, and that the Whigs have gone to 
the bottom, with the mill-stone of Conser- 
vatism about their necks. An innumerable 
multitude of journals have assured their read- 
ers that the only course left for lovers of their 
country was to rally around the standards 
of a newer and purer party, about to arise 
from the ashes of those two antiquated fac- 
tions, which had so long disturbed the na- 
tional concord. Another host of newspa- 
pers, scarcely less numerous, have been found 
advocating a disruption of States, as the 
only practicable method of extricating our- 
selves from the political entanglements by 
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which we have been hampered. In the 
midst of this disorder, the ultra organs of 
every political offshoot from the two main 
branches have been noisily and arrogantly 
busy in extending their influences and dis- 
seminating their pernicious doctrines. In 
the midst of a political chacs, from which it 
was generally believed thai nothing bearing 
the stamp of the old could extricate itself, 
it was an easy task for any uprising faction 
to assert its own claims to attention, and to 
maintain its right to take the place of what 
had gone before. Such pretensions we have 
all seen, and we are thankful that their 
death has been as sudden as their birth. 
Their authors have surely cause to be satis- 
fied with the mischief they have done; and 
any regrets they may feel at their present 
abasement, ought to be counterbalanced by 
the reflection that many years will be re- 
quired to efface the memory of those inju- 
ries which the nation owes to their unprin- 
cipled ambition. 

The decay of factions here and there is 
the most convincing proof we could wish 
that the two great parties of the nation have 
not ceased to exist. The extinction of these 
two parties is an event in whose consum- 
mation we have never believed. We have 
never put faith in those who have seen fit 
to prophesy it; and in the columns of this 
journal have uniformly refused to admit 
the probability of its occurrence. In the 
month of September last, referring to the 
action of the Whig Convention of the State 
of New-York, we used the following words: 
“Since that time,” [the date of the nomi- 
nation of two distinct committees,] “it has 
been obvious to all reflecting politicians that 
the smoke of the conflict has been gradually 
clearing away, and the landmarks of duty 
and principle have become more or less 
distinct to the minds of all but those 
who are constitutionally incapable of seeing. 
The steady light of the Constitution— 
that beacon of all true American statesmen 
—is again being recognized as the guide 
through the difficulties that surrounded us.”* 
The result has proved that we were not 
wrong in this and similar statements. Our 
anticipations of a time of greater political 
stability have not been unfounded. And it 
should be a source of gratification, not less 
to every Whig than to every well-wisher of 





* American Review, September, 1851. 
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the nation, that those straggling troops of 
marauders who lately disfigured and dark- 
ened our political field have been chased 
away, that their blatant uproar has been 
stilled, and that the Whig party have again 
an opportunity of meeting their ancient ene- 
mies in a fair fight. We wish nothing 
better for ourselves than that this state of 
things may continue, and we have little fear 
that it will not. In the merits of our pre- 
sent creed we have full confidence. It is 
natural for us to believe that the creed of 
our opponents does not deserve so well of 
the public as our own. Without asking a 
solitary voter to take our opinion for au- 
thority, we only wish the people to give 
a fair consideration to what reasons we may 
urge, from time to time, in our own behalf, 
Relying, as we do, on the amount of truth 
we carry with us, it should surely be no 
common cause of satisfaction to ourselves 
that we are able to join in fair issue with an 
opposing party, and extort from them their 
principles and their reasons, before that 
great national tribunal to which we are ever 
willing to make our final appeal. 

Let no Whig be persuaded that the prin- 
ciples for which he has all along con- 
tended are about to be abandoned by the 
party during the coming campaign. The 
destiny of these principles has not yet been 
completed, and to sacrifice any one of them 
at the gene time, on any pretext, is wil- 
ful and suicidal madness. The platform 
on which we have so long stood is not so 
infirm that portions of it must be retreated 
from, nor so disunited that one part can 
only be occupied at the expense of the other. 
Nor yet is it so fixed and rigid that it 
cannot be enlarged or improved, as cit- 
cumstances shall dictate; for that conserva- 
tism which we claim as one of the peculiar 
distinctions of the Whig party, is inflexible 
only when our institutions are attacked by 
the reckless violence of faction, or the short- 
lived passions of the mob. No one who 
has watched the course of parties in this 
country for any length of time, can justly 
charge either the one or the other with 
undue conservatism: of all others, it is the 
last fault into which any political party 
existing in the United States could fall. The 
danger lies wholly in another direction. Un- 
less a party be tempered by discretion and 
honesty, it will foment social disturbances, 
which it should be the first duty of every 
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peaceable citizen to quiet. And it is the 
merit as well as ened fortune of the 
Whigs, that but a very small portion of our 
popular excesses, during the past two or 
three decades, are to be laid to their charge. 
Upon any thing so obvious as the wisdom 
of the principle that has led to so happy a 
result, we need not enlarge. It is sufficient 
for us to say, that so far as regards the agita- 
tion of great popular questions, the course 
of the Whigs has rarely failed to accord 
with the sober second-thought of the nation, 
and that, in this particular, it affords an 
eminent and gratifying contrast to the prac- 
tice of their opponents. 

None of our readers need to be reminded 
that a Protective Tariff is one of the most 
important measures to which the Whig 
party is pledged, and that it is in no im- 
mediate danger of being abandoned. Our 
enemies throughout the country have com- 
mitted a great mistake in charging us with 
a desire to retreat from the grounds we 
have all along occupied in advocating the 
protection of American industry. If such 
a desire has ever arisen in the heart of any 
Whig—and it could only have been caused 
by an unthinking depression of spirits at the 
many years during which we have con- 
tended for so important a measure—it can- 
not fail of being checked by the reflection 
that every year increases the necessity of 
such a tariff as we have always advocated, 
and that the period of its triumph cannot 
be far distant. When the effects of our 
profuse national expenditure shall begin to 
reach the pockets of individuals, we may 
reasonably expect that its causes will meet 
with some degree of interested attention. 
Buying more than we are selling, import- 
ing more than we are exporting—when our 
surplus wealth shall have been exhausted, 
what will prevent us from suffering the con- 
——— of our spendthrift extravagance ? 
When we have begun to feel the bitterness 
of national poverty, we shall surely apply 
for a remedy. 

The Hon. Robert J. Walker, in the course 
of his late tour through the manufacturing 
districts of England, has been laboring most 
assiduously to persuade the English nation 
that the doctrine of protection is, on this 
side the water, entirely dead. Mr. Walker’s 
og have been many and long; the 

nglish press has quoted them with appro- 
bation, and the Democratic press of this 
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country has lavished its praises upon them in 
unmeasured terms; the party of which Mr. 
Walker is a prominent member appear to be 
satisfied with his defense of their favorite 
measure; and we might therefore suppose 
that his positions are strongly supported, not 
only by facts, but by the sound deductions of 
logie. 

Not to encumber our pages with quota- 
tions, it is enough to say that Mr. Walker 
proposes to balance our increased imports, 
and the increased tonnage of our vessels, 
against the decline of our manufactures, and 
the deterioration of our soil—a conjunction 
of misfortunes as ominous as it is inevit- 
able. By showing that we are becoming a 
nation of buyers and carriers, he introduces 
his theory, that we are on the high road to 
unexampled prosperity. Without telling us 
where or by what way we are to obtain 
money to pay for that quantity of foreign 
goods which he assures us it is for our in- 
terest to buy, he instances the amount of 
our purchases, as an evidence of our ability 
to purchase an indefinitely greater amount, 
for an indefinite length of time to come. 
We are buying a great many goods, says 
Mr. Walker, and we are employing a large 
force of shipping to transfer them to our 
ports; we are as yet only moderately in 
debt for all this, and although we are not 
selling enough to pay what we owe, our 
ability to pay will doubtless continue, for 
surely we cannot go wrong while we buy our 
goods in the cheapest market. Has it not 
occurred to Mr. Walker, while uttering his 
free trade gratulations, and to his admirers 
while receiving them, that communities, like 
individuals, are wonderfully addicted to run- 
ning in debt, and that the nation or the man 
that overtrades is less a wonder than the 
nation or the man that does not? 

Mr. Walker, like every other enemy of 
American industry, would like to make us 
simply a nation of agriculturists. If his 
theory of free trade holds good at all, it 
holds good in every particular. If we ought 
to buy any of our goods in foreign markets, 
we ought to buy all of them in foreign mar- 
kets, and manufacture nothing for ourselves. 
By so doing, we should be producing three 
great benefits. Firstly, we should benefit 
ourselves by buying goods cheap; secondly, 
we should benefit commerce ; and thirdly, we 
should recommend free trade, that “ great 
apostle of civilization,” to the universal notice 
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of the world. Meanwhile, we should rid 
ourselves of all such encumbrances as ma- 
nufacturing towns, and of all such aristocratic 
and anti-republican oppressors as the “ mill- 
lords,” and “ cotton-princes,” against whose 
machinations we have been so often cau- 
tioned. Each one of us might dwell in 
quiet simplicity upon his own little farm, 
finding a market for the produce of his 
acres in his own household, and supplied 
with every article of wear and consumption 
excepting food, from the chief bazaars of 
England. In this enviable situation, the 
tranquillity of our minds would never have 
cause to be disturbed by any doubts as to 
our means of paying for our imported luxu- 
ries. The gold of California, passed from 
its bed in the distant mine, through the 
port of New-York to the shores of England, 
becomes by some mysterious means the pay- 
master of the nation, and relieves us from 
all apprehensions of public bankruptcy. 

Most of our Democratic friends have been 
in the habit of flattering themselves that we 
should find a ready market for all our pro- 
duce in England, so long as we continued 
to buy her goods. This sort of exchange, 
although it entails upon us very many heavy 
charges of transportation, and involves the 
waste and loss of a noticeable proportion of 
the produce so exchanged, is the favorite 
plan of the majority of our Free-traders. 
England, it is said, can manufacture better 
and cheaper goods than it is in our power to 
manufacture, and we can produce a greater 
amount of grain than can be raised on her 
soil, besides supplying her with tobacco, cot- 
ton, and rice. It is therefore flying in the 
face of nature, and a violation of the estab- 
lished order of things, when England at- 
tempts to raise corn, or when we attempt to 
manufacture. Let each nation, it is said, 
confine itself to that branch of industry in 
which it most excels, and the result must 
be that both will continually grow richer 
and richer. 

Such, in the. briefest words, is the Free- 
trade argument; and a very beautifully pro- 
portioned argument it would be, if it were 
not based upon the erroneous assumption 
that England will buy as much of our pro- 
duce as we may choose to send her, at re- 
munerative prices. England will do no such 
thing; nor does she intend in any coming 
year to buy as much from us as she was 
forced to buy in the one or two years of the 
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last decade, quoted by the Free-traders as 
the measure of her prospective purchases. 
No year passes that does not witness the 
most strenuous exertions on the part of 
Great Britain to rid herself of the necessity 
of buying food from the United States. Her 
colonies already supply her with sugar. Her 
demands on the United States for rice are 
annually decreasing. The East Indies are 
sending her more and more cotton every 
year. It is idle to pretend that when the 
productive resources of her colonies shall 
have been fairly tried, we can compete with 
the prices at which their cheap labor and 
their rich soils, aided by the fostering par- 
tiality of the home government, will enable 
them to sell. When we shall have ceased 
to sell cotton and rice to England, it may 
continue to satisfy our Free-traders that our 
market for cheap tobacco is still open, and 
that no colonies can interfere with our sales 
of beef and pork. 

Our wheat trade with England is ruinous, 
The more grain we sell her, the poorer we 
become. The immense quantities of grain 
forced upon the English market from the 
shores of the Baltic and the Black Sea, 
raised at an insignificant cost of labor and 
land, and of the most superior quality, re- 
duce prices so low, that no profit can be 
made upon whatever quantity we may be 
able to sell. Free trade has thrown the 
ports of England open to the whole grain- 
growing world, and the world comes forward 
with its produce, as if a continent of famine 
were to be supplied, instead of three small 
islands, capable at any time of growing 
enough food for their entire population. Our 
rich soils have enabled us for a time to sell 
grain as low as our continental competitors, 
but we are fast wearing out our soils, and 
have accumulated no surplus of riches. The 
land of any nation ought continually to in- 
crease in fertility, but that of the United 
States is worth less than it was twenty or 
thirty or forty years ago, by many millions 
of dollars. The Eastern States are now un- 
able to produce wheat, because the materials 
that enter into the composition of wheat, 
which once existed m their soil, have been 
sent abroad and for ever lost. The Atlantic 
States are in but little better condition, Nor 
can the unparalleled richness of the West 
always continue to supply the unremitting 
demands to which it is subjected, by a 
growing necessity to sell all that we can 
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raise into the overstocked market of our 
creditor. 

Could all costs of transportation be obvi- 
ated, our sales of produce to Great Britain 
would fail to enrich us, so long as we con- 
tinued to take our pay in manufactures, and 
to compete with the agriculturists about the 
Baltic and the Black Sea, and her own colo- 
nists in the East Indies; and could all com- 

tition be overridden, the expenses of trans- 
portation would effectually consume the pro- 
fits of our sales, so long as England conti- 
nued to produce the quantity of grain which 
she now annually raises. Nothing but the 
most wilful fatuity encourages us to perse- 
vere in a system of trade so unfavorable to 
our own interests. In all our delusions, 
Great Britain is only too willing to encour- 
age us, and her patronizing favors will be 
greater or less, precisely as the market we 
afford her wares shall increase or diminish. 
When we shall have become too poor to 

urchase from her work-shops, she will not 
be backward in explaining to us the cause 
of our difficulties. 

We had not intended saying as much on 
the subject of a Protective Tariff as we have 
already said. Its vital importance to our 
national prosperity, however, might be suffi- 
cient excuse for us in occupying many more 
pages than we have yet filled, in discussing 
its relations with every branch of industry, 
and its intimate connection with that real 
freedom of trade which all sound economists 
join in advocating. But our present object 
is simply to assure our readers that the Whig 
party have no idea of abandoning a measure 
for which they have contended so long, and 
without which, our nation is in danger of 
sinking to the situation of a dependent 
colony; dependent, because at the mercy of 
the markets of another country. 

The position of the Whigs with reference 
to other of their leading measures, has already 
been settled by the various Conventions, 
called for the purpose of drawing out the 
sentiment of the party; and by the popular 
voice, as manifested by all our prominent 
Whig journals. Upon these various measures 
it is not now necessary to dwell. Each and 
all of them will be advocated in due time, as 
their importance requires. To many of them, 
that distraction which has been falsely urged 
against the doctrines of the party, has never, 
even in appearance, extended. Thus, there 
are very few who will assert that the Whigs 
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have ceased to demand from government 
increasing attention to our rivers and har- 
bors, and to the vigorous prosecution of 
national internal improvements. We have 
no fear that the Whigs will lose sight of 
these and similar measures, in the next 
campaign. 

But the grave charge of immobility, which 
our opponents are so ready to bring against 
us, is one that demands some slight share 
of our attention. The Democratic party, it 
is well known to our readers, claims to be 
the only party of progress, and lays upon 
its political enemies the obnoxious stigma of 
deliberate and unprofitable stagnation. In 
its own language, it is the only party that 
has ever labored to “ extend the area of free- 
dom,” or to aid struggling republicanism to 
establish itself against the machinations of 
its despotic enemies. From reading Demo- 
cratic journals and from hearing Democratic 
speeches, one would imagine that the entire 
Whig party was in league with the worst of 
monarchs and tyrants against the cause of 
liberty. Bribery from foreign powers, fear 
of the monarchical institutions by which we 
are surrounded, growing affection for de- 
spotic authority, and ultimate intentions of 
converting this republic into something worse 
than any of the European states; these are 
among the least of the charges against us, 
which may at any time be met with in the 
organs of our political opponents. 

The stand taken by the Whig party in 
opposition to the annexation of Texas, and 
to the iniquitous war which followed that 
measure, is quoted by our enemies as the 
proof of our unwillingness to extend the 
liberty which we enjoy. Our condemnation, 
from first to last, of the Cuban invasion; of 
the principles which its advocates put for- 
ward ; of the insurrectionary movements,north 
and south, by which it was accompanied ; 
of the Rynders meetings in the Park of 
New-York, and the outrageous violence done 
to the property of the Spanish Ambassador 
at’ New-Orleans, served as an argument, in 
the hands of our enemies, to array a large 
class of ignorant minds against us. The 
Whig party, it was said, uniformly frowned 
upon the efforts of surrounding nations to 
assert their freedom. The Whigs had op- 
posed the annexation of Texas, they had 
opposed. the annexation of Cuba, and they 
would in like manner oppose the annexation 
of Canada. What was to be looked for 
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from a party so inimical to the extension of 
freedom, and so bigotedly attached to the 
— of ancient lines of territory? 

at hope was there for republicanism with 
such a party? What security against a 
lapse into the most rigid and frozen Con- 
servatism? What support, in fine, could 
such a party expect to receive from the 
liberty-loving citizens of the United States ? 

When accusations like these are brought 
forward, it is criminal for Whigs to remain 
silent. When the worst passions of the mob 
are arrayed against us, and when so much 
depends on our having a fair hearing with | 
all, it is surely time for us to appeal to the 
justice and to the sense of candid men. We 
are free to own that our reputation for pa- 
triotism has never been staked on the vio- 
lence of insurrection, nor on the invasion of 
foreign territory ; that we have never sought 
to enlarge our limits by injustice or fraud; 
that, as a party, we have always counselled 
moderation and caution, and that we have 
uniformly deprecated war, where neither 
our national honor nor safety were in peril. | 
But it will be no easy matter to prove our | 
hostility to the extension of our free insti- 
tutions or our territory. The difference be- 
tween our political opponents and ourselves 
consists in this: that they are for extension, | 
accompanied with war, and that we are for 
extension, accompanied by peace. 

The annexation of Texas, it was foreseen, 
could not be accomplished without a war 
with Mexico. For this reason the Whig 
party opposed the annexation of that terri- 
tory, although its value to the United States | 
was not underrated, and although its acqui- 
sition at some future time, by more peaceful 
means, was looked on by the majority of 
the party as highly desirable. Our readers 
will recollect the language of Mr. Clay, in a 
letter written to a political friend during 
the summer of 1844. His words were as 
‘follows: “I have no objections to the an- 
nexation of Texas. On the contrary, if it 
ean be effected without war and without 
expense, | should be glad to see it.” Such 
was the sentiment of the mass of the Whig 
party. The grounds of our opposition to 
annexation consisted in the bloodshed and 
the expense by which we foresaw it would 
inevitably be accompanied. No one ob- 
jected to a peaceful extension of our terri- 
tory. No one feared any enlargement of 
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largement could be made to harmonize with 
the real interests of liberty. But we had 
no cause, at that time, to hope for any such 
concomitants to territorial aggrandizement, 
and the result justified our worst fears, 
Congratulating ourselves to the utmost ex- 
tent on the acquisition of California, and 
fully realizing the amount of wealth that 
has flowed thence through our pockets, we 
cannot but lament the Mexican war, as 
deeply as amid our indignation at its com- 
mencement, and our chagrin at the loss of 
men and money announced at its close, 
We cannot but think that any amount of 
territory would have been dear at such a 
price. The bargain has proved much more 
profitable than could have been foreseen. 
Those who made it, never thought of placing 
the prime advantage we have thereby gained 
in the list of benefits to be received. As if 
to controvert all experience, grapes were pro- 
duced from thorns, and figs from thistles, 
But our national good fortune could never 
again be similarly tempted with such fortu- 
nate results. A few more such bargains, 
and we should be undone. 

Within the past year we have witnessed 
an attempt to “ extend republicanism,” whose 
infainous history ought to teach all men a 
lesson of moderation. The Cuban invasion, 
planned by a body of unscrupulous an- 
nexationists, and committed to the hands of a 
straggling and undisciplined army, one half 
of which was composed of dupes, and the 
other of reckless and knavish adventurers, 
Spanish and American; led by a man who 
would have gone down to the next gene- 
ration as the first coward of his age, had not 
a public execution afforded him an opportu- 
nity of displaying a courage which although 
not unusual in those who suffer a like fate, 
never fails to extort our admiration; and 
ended amid disgrace, defeat, and popu- 
lar execration; is but an instance of what 
the defenders of indefinite and indiscrim- 
inate annexation would at any time bring 
about. Is it not true that a daily journal of 
this city, whose circulation is not surpassed 
by that of any other sheet in the United 
States, and which professes to be guided by 
Democratic and popular opinion, defended 
the course of Lopez and his companions 
from first to last, called loudly for war with 
Spain, when that nation presumed to vin- 
dicate her rights, and denounced in un- 
measured terms the inefficiency of President 
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Fillmore and his Cabinet, when the admi- 
nistration refused either to declare war or to 
countenance any measures set on foot for the 
violent release of such Americans as had 
been made prisoners in their illegal expe- 
dition? Can we forget the Park meetings ; 
the blusterings of well-known Tammany 
politicians, men of great mind and power, 
when processions are to be marched or 
spirits to be consumed ; the inflated appeals 
of rabid Democratic organs throughout the 
country; and the denunciations here and 
there uttered against the friends of law and 
order? What was there in all this of true 
Democracy, of statesmanship, of prudence, 
or even of common sense? When a reck- 
lessness like that which displayed itself in 
the Cuban invasion is arrayed against us, 
we have no objections to the title of Conser- 
vative. If the extension of American re- 
publicanism is to be accomplished in no 
other way than by piracy and deceit, we are 
willing that our territory should never be 
enlarged. 

But we are mistaken if the Whig party 
shall ever deny our right to admit, by peace- 
ful means, any neighboring nation into the 


Union, that shall show itself worthy of such 


an alliance. The spirit of true republican- 
ism, though greatly scrupulous of violence, is 
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never exclusive or inhospitable. It requires 
no prophetic vision to foresee the time when 
a republicanism like that which we enjoy 
shall be extended over the entire Western 
Continent. And no party that stands in 
the way of such an event can hope to 
flourish. With like truth it can be said 
that no party deserves well of the Ameri- 
can people that would attempt to bring 
about, by bloodshed and violence, that con- 
summation which will, in due time, mani- 
fest itself without interrupting national faith, 
or disturbing that peace to which we are 
indebted for all our present prosperity. 

The doctrines of the Whig party are 
those of equitable and peaceful progress. As 
such they have always been presented, and 
such they will continue toremain. Neither 
by violence nor by stagnation will they ever 
purpose to succeed; but by a just and steady 
course, amid every variety of political and 
social circumstances. When, as a party, we 
are found untrue to American interests, we 
shall admit the claims of others to the pos- 
session of a purer patriotism. Until then 
we shall not cease, with all honesty of pur- 
pose, to propose for popular acceptance those 
great measures in defense of which we are 
now arrayed, and with reference to which we 
are not divided. b 
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UPON A BLOCKHEAD. 


“Nature abhors a vacuum,” "tis said, 
Yet Nature gave to Mr. Snooks a head, 


UPON A BITTER CRITIC. 


Here lies Mr. Tompkins, a venomous elf, 
Who bit his own tongue, and so poisoned himself. 
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MR. SHELTON’S EXHIBITION—AURIFEROUS QUARTZ—STALACTITE CAVE IN CALAVERAS— 
AURIFEROUS CLAY—-MARBLE AND GRANITE—COAL—BEARS—CAYOTES AND FOXES— 


GIGANTIC VEGETABLES—-SOAP PLANT. 


San Francisco, Oct. 31, 1851. 

Ir the reader will step this way, I will 
take him to the exhibition of Mr. Shelton, 
and he shall have a better idea of California 
and its resources than he could obtain by a 
month’s toil in other directions. Let him 
sit down face to face with some big-headed, 
bushy-haired, black-bearded mesmerist, who 
shall look him in the eyes and paw his face, 
and then let him fall asleep, or fancy him- 
self asleep, and flitting through the air, and 
landing in the “ Verandah” of San Francisco. 
Now shall the clairvoyant behold California 
illustrated. 

Here are two long tables to begin with, 
in the centre of the hall, covered with 
minerals from all parts of the State. This 
is the auriferous quartz, which has turned 
men’s heads; specimens of all sizes, from a 
man’s head almost to a pin’s head. This 
specimen is labelled “rich.” You don’t see 
any gold in it? Your eyeis not yet practised, 
my friend. Behold those shining points 
sparkling in the flinty nidus: despise not 
their littleness. As the smallest speck of 
the virus of small-pox will inoculate the 
entire man, so can a minute portion of this 
yellow metal inoculate a nation. Proclaim 
the discovery of that microscopic atom on 
the snowy peak of Nevada, and you will call 
up an army sooner than Pompey by the 
stamp of his foot. From the little is in- 
ferred more. Some one of the crowd may 
light on a rich strike, and make his fortune 
in a day. 

But here are other and richer specimens, 
Ah! these are something like. They are real 
lumps of solid gold, as large as your fist. 
A single one weighs several pounds, and its 
value is counted by thousands of dollars. 
Happy the man who found it! "Tis a 
chance if he will ever be so happy again. 

You notice all these large specimens are 
rounded and battered. They were picked 





up in the beds of rivers, or in ravines, where 
for ages they have been worn by watercourses. 
They are mostly mixed more or less with 
quartz. It is supposed all the gold found 
in the country once existed in the quartz 
veins of the hills and mountains, and that it 
has been torn from its native bed by floods 
and torrents, and spread far and wide through 
the ravines and flats below, and often buried 
beneath hundreds of feet of earth and sand. 

See here! specimens of gold quartz from 
the summit of the Upper Butte, sixty miles 
north of Marysville; one of the highest 
mountains in California. Every day they 
are finding gold in some new locality. The 
whole country will be dug up, and cities 
undermined, by these insatiate gold-hunters. 
The town of Sonora has shared this fate to 
some extent. Some fellow discovered gold 
in the soil, and forthwith the gardens and 
streets were on the spade. Corn six feet 
high, and just in tassel ; patches of luxuriant 
cabbages and onions—all disappeared as if 
swallowed up by an earthquake. 

So at Mokelumne Hill. Two negroes 
opened a hole at the foot of the hill, and 
just as they reached the gold stratum, 
they were driven off by men with white 
faces, who pretended. it was their claim. 
The negroes sought another spot, where no 
one was working, and there they labored 
several days, till again they were about 
reaching the stratum of precious earth. 
Again they were driven off by the noble 
race. “Why, master,” said the negroes, 
“Lor bless you, is all the land taken up ? 
Where shall we go?” “Go up on the hill,” 
was the answer. Away they went, and put 
their spades in the hill, where no one sus- 
pected there was a particle of gold. They 
dug, and dug, and the white men slily 
laughed at them as fools. But the sable 
miners pursued their task without interrup- 
tion, and, to the astonishment of their perse- 
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cutors, gathered upwards of fifty thousand 
dollars in a short time, with which they left 
this place in the steamer of October 1st. 
Now, there are thousands of men digging 
down that hill, and holes have been burrowed 
into it one hundred and sixty feet in length. 
Ten thousand dollars have been given for a 
claim eighteen feet square! At another 
locality, Murphy’s Diggings, a hill has been 
undermined to the distance of one hundred 
and seventy feet. 

But let us return to the mineral specimens. 
Here is a collection of stalactites from a 
limestone cave on the head-waters of the 
Middle Calaveras, seventy-five miles from 
Stockton. They are deposited by Dr. 
Harris, who tells us that the cave is re- 
ported to be three miles in extent. 

As there were no candles to be had within 
eight miles, his party used pine-knots, and 
candles extemporaneously prepared with 
rags and tallow. They found domes, ave- 
nues, chambers of all kinds, and columns 
and pendents in profusion; in short, all the 
fanciful and multiform architecture common 
to subterraneous excavations in limestone 
strata. Superb crystal springs sent their 


rippling streamlets across the footway of the 
explorers. They washed some of the sedi- 
mentary earth—-of course they did—and they 
found gold, of course, not in large quantities, 


but in decided traces. Who knows but this 
cave will occupy a more conspicuous place 
in history than those of Virginia or Ken- 
tucky, or even the grotto of Antiparos? 
Imagine twenty thousand hungry gold- 
hunters groping in its dark and deep recess- 
es! Put a few big lumps in the newspapers, 
and so it will be. 

See what endless varieties the quartz 
assumes in different localities. Some of it 
is perfectly white and pure, with flakes of 
precious metal and pyrites variously inter- 
spersed, the pyrites beautiful as the gold, 
though composed of iron and sulphur. 
Here is a homely, rusty mass, cellular and 
spongy in its texture, and entirely destitute 
of beauty. But you observe the little cells 
partly filled with tine gold, which pours out 
as you turn it. This stone was once pure 
and white, but it contained much iron, 
which was decomposed by the action of air 
and moisture, leaving the cellular struc- 
ture. 

Here, again, is auriferous clay, the quartz 
completely disintegrated, and forming an iron 
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ore, or yellow ochre. The gold is obtained 
from this ore by washing. 

Ah! that is truly a splendid specimen— 
the most so in the whole collection. How 
chaste and polished are those prismatic 
crystals, grouped together in the solid mass ! 
But all is not gold that glitters. It is but 
pyrites after all, from the northern Yuba. 

What is this? A cannon-ball, made of 
stone. Is it the work of art? Or by what 
freak of nature was the stone worked into a 
perfect sphere? Read its history. It was 
found on Bear river, in a hole in the sili- 
cious slate forming the river bed, and worn 
in this form by the attrition with the rock, 
kept up by a whirlpool. The hole was two 
feet deep, and eight inches in diameter. 
But the best is yet to be told. Twenty-one 
pounds of gold, in fine powder, were taken 
from the hole! You don’t believe it? Here 
stands one of the party that found it. He 
is an intelligent miner, and declares posi- 
tively it is so. And he has no apparent 
motive for deception. The ball weighs 
about two pounds, and is a hard sandstone. 
It is a mathematical globe. 

There are several specimens of silver ore, 
from various localities. As yet, however, 
no silver mines of much value have been 
discovered. Cinnabar, the ore of quick- 
silver, is found in great abundance near San 
José, and several thousand dollars’ worth of 
the metal is obtained every day. You per- 
ceive it is a red stone, and heavier than lead. 
The quicksilver is procured by the applica- 
tion of heat, which separates it from the 
sulphur with which it is combined, and 
drives it off in the form of vapor, when it is 
readily condensed. This specimen of the 
ore is from Klamath county, three hundred 
miles north of the San José mines. There 
are other localities in the State, which add 
greatly to its mineral resources. 

Here is a piece of marble, pure and white, 
from near Santa Cruz. Very good marble 
is found in a number of localities. Lime- 
stone veins intersect the rocky hills in the 
neighborhood of San Francisco, and the stone 
is burnt for building purposes. 

Here is a block of fine granite, resembling 
the Quincy granite. It is also from near 
Santa Cruz. There are many excellent 
building-stones in the State, but, owing to 
the high price of labor, they are not yet 
extensively quarried. Much of th stone 
used here is brought from China. Who 
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would have thought, in our schoolboy days, 
of China supplying the United States with 
granite ? 

Coal too—genuine cannel coal this, from 
the vicinity of Benicia. It burns like pitch. 
The deposite is not extensive, and cannot be 
worked reer | at this time. It does not 
appear that our State can supply any great 
quantities of this invaluable mineral. Oregon, 
however, has extensive coal-mines. 

Here are fine specimens of petrified wood, 
in the form of agate. California is a petrify- 
ing country, and manufactures stone rapidly 
from wood. In the boiling spring region, at 
the head of Napa Valley, this process is 
earried on with wonderful celerity. Not far 
beneath the surface, a vast furnace is in ope- 
ration, as appears from the out-pouring of 
hot water and steam from numerous spira- 
cles. We have other warm springs in the 
State, and the evidences of igneous action 
are extensively diffused. 

The geology of California is very interest- 
ing, though but partially understood. Fossil 
organic remains are very common. You see 
these vegetable impressions—fern leaves—in 
old red sandstone. Fossilized animals are 
found in great abundance in many localities, 
apparently in primitive regions. At Moke- 
lumne Hill, a bed of chalk exists. 

Here is a beautiful collection of shells and 
corals from the Sandwich Islands. Bows 
and arrows and war-clubs from the islands 
of the South Sea are strewed about the 
walls and ceiling in great profusion. China 
also furnishes garments of bird-skins, and 
other curious articles. This model of a canoe 
made by the Humboldt Indians is nearly 
an exact model of the Challenge and other 
clipper-ships. 

Now let us peep at the illustrations of 
the animal kingdom. This stuffed monster 
is a Polar bear, with the little taper head 
and huge gaunt body of that animal. Mount- 
ed on his back is a living cayote, whose 
lower jaw projects two inches before the 
upper. It is a natural deformity. He is a 
surly animal, but cannot bite, though he 
seems to have the will to doso. Here are 
two silver-gray foxes, beautiful, docile, and 
playful. This is the head of a monstrous 
grizzly bear, with a stick at its side, showing 
what the animal can do with his teeth, in 
gnawing off trees to obtain the nuts. That 
monkey-looking creature, perched on the 
head, is a young grizzly, not larger than a 
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well-grown kitten. Down stairs are several 
large and living bears of the same species. 
The animal is common throughout the State, 
and though not scrupulous when hungry in 
regard to stealing pigs or sheep, it seldom 
commits serious depredations, and very 
rarely attacks a man unless provoked. 

A flying-fish is this? No, surely, for it 
belongs to another family. It is a Saurian 
reptile, a genuine flying-dragon a foot in 
length. And here is a living specimen of the 
horned toad—no toad either, but a lizard. 
A living armadillo, too, from the Sandwich 
Islands. 

What gigantic vegetables! You can’t 
believe what Mr. Williams tells you in his 
address? Well, suppose he is mistaken, 
there can be no mistake in what you see 
round you. Look at these cabbages, a dozen 
in number, averaging forty-five pounds each, 
and this pile of onions, each weighing from 
one to two pounds and a quarter. That beet 
from San José, weighing forty-seven pounds, 
you see; and these, eight pounds each, 
grown in San Francisco, Some pumpkins 
of one hundred pounds each are before you. 
And look at those potatoes! There’s a 
whopper—put him in the scale—just three 
pounds! There can be no mistake in that, 
whether it be true or not true that a dozen 
men at Stockton feasted on one potato and 
ate but the half of it. 

Not good, those overgrown vegetables? 
My dear friend, that’s all you know about 
it. The beets are sometimes tough and 
stringy, but with this exception, all those 
gigantic productions are of the first quality. 
It is worthy of remark that the large po- 
tatoes are never holiow and defective at the 
core. I say never, because I have neither 
seen nor heard of a single exception. And 
the onions are remarkably mild; you can 
eat them raw without burning your mouth. 
On the coast of the Pacific, from Chili to 
Oregon, the onion grows most luxuriantly, 
and far superior in mildness to the onions 
of the Atlantic States. Some ascribe the 
difference to the Spanish seed, but the cli- 
mate and soil furnish a better explanation. 
So with the tomato. It is not so acid, nor 
so full of juice and seeds, but more pulpy 
and solid. 

That stalk of oats measures eleven and a 
half feet, yourself being judge, and it has 
lost the top. And there is a stalk of timothy 
ten feet high. You see this barley in the 
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grain, said to weigh sixty-six pounds to the 
bushel. It is a Russian variety, and the 
ain is of extraordinary magnitude. 

The soap plant is a singular production. 
The root is bulbous, and as large as a goose 
egg, and the leaf is long like that of the lily. 
Rub a fragment of the root between your 
thumb and finger. 
It grows in damp places, and on the margin 
of lakes and ponds, and is much used as a 
substitute for soap. When the top dies and 
withers, it forms a tolerable shaving-brush, 
with the root for a handle! 


Having said thus much of the articles 
exhibited by Mr. Shelton, I will refer the 
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France.—A decree has been issued, confiscating 
the estates of the Orleans family. The extreme 
severity of this measure has caused the resignation 
of two of Louis Napoleon’s ministers, MM. de 
Morney and Fould. Their place has been filled by 
Persigny and Abbatuccia. M. Dupin, the Pro- 
cureur-General to the Court of Cassation, has like- 
wise resigned in consequence of this decree, 
“which,” he says, “ violates, in its essence, the very 
principle of property.” The King of the Belgians, 
as the husband of the dau 
has protested against the decree, and it is thought 


that similar protests will be made by Spain, Naples, | 


the Brazils, and Saxe-Cobourg. 
The electoral law has been published. 
suffrage is direct and universal. 


The 
Frenchmen aged 


twenty-one, possessed of civil and political rights, | 


are electors, All electors twenty-five years old 
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reader to the address of Mr. Williams for 
further information on the resources of Cali- 
fornia. It is possible that some of his state- 
ments, not made on his own authority, will 
bear a small reduction. But that they are 
in the main literally correct, there can be no 





ghter of Louis Philippe, | 


reasonable doubt. One year ago, men were 


What a perfect lather! | just beginning to believe that California 


might possibly, in the course of time, raise 
her own vegetables and breadstuffs. With 
the exception of the vast and unbroken 
agricultural region in the Mississippi valley, 
there is probably no tract of country within 
the limits of the Union, capable of raising 
an equal amount and variety of agricultural 
produce. San Francisco. 
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| to the different Maires and given up to the authori- 
| ties. They were afterwards taken thence in large 
| quantities to the Tuileries for safe-keeping. 
| It is said that a second, if not a third attempt 
on the President’s life had been made. An officer 
| is reported to have snapped his pistol at him, as 
his carriage was coming out of the Carrousel. A 
rumor was also rife in Paris, with all its details, 
| that the wife of an ex-prefect had tried to poignard 
| him, 
|. The property of insurgents who have taken 
flight has been sequestered. 
| ‘The new constitution has appeared, and contains, 
as was to be expected, no guaranty of liberty to 
the nation; and in reality assumes to be nothing 
more than the means by which the Prince-Presi- 
dent intends to govern his subjects. Its main 
provisions are as follows :— 


are eligible. The number of deputies is to be two | 


hundred and sixty-one. Algiers and the colonies 

are not to have deputies. 

—_ a deputy for every thirty-five thousand elec- 
rs, 


It is announced in the London 7imes, that Louis 


Napoleon is about to strengthen his position by a | 


matrimonial alliance with a princess of Sweden, a 
daughter cf Oscar, and granddaughter, on the 
mother's side, of Eugene Beauharnais. She is said 
to be in her twenty-second year, and may be con- 
sidered French in her descent from both father and 
mother. 

In execution of the decree for the dissolution of 
the National Guard, a quantity of arms was taken 


Each department is to_ 


The President can always appeal to the peo- 
ple. He commands the land and sea forces, de- 
_clares war, makes treaties of peace, alliance, and 
commerce, appoints to all offices, and makes all 
the decrees necessary for the execution of the laws. 
Justice is rendered in his name. He alone can pro- 
pose laws. Every body in office, except the Presi- 
dent, is to swear fidelity to the constitution. The 
President has the right to designate, upon a secret 
record, the citizen whom he recommends to the 
confidence of the people, as his successor, in case 
of his death. 

The Senate, which, may consist of one hundred 
and fifty members, but for the first year will con- 
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admirals, the marshals, and of such citizens as the 
President thinks proper to elevate to the dignity 
of senator. The senators receive no salary, and 
are immovable. Their sessions will not be public. 
No law can be ed without their coéperation. 

The Legislative Body is to be elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, and by the secret vote. There will 
be one deputy for every 35,000 voters, (about 250 
in all.) They are elected for six years, and receive 
no salary. Their sessions are public, but may be- 
come private on the demand of five of the mem- 
bers. They can entertain no petitions from the 
people, which are to be addressed to the Senate 
only. The President convokes, adjourns, pro- 
rogues, and dissolves the Legislative Body at his 
pleasure. 

The Council of State consists of from forty to 
fifty members, appointed by the President, and 
revocable by him. Their sessions are presided 
over by him. They prepare the laws, under his 
direction, and support them before the Senate and 
Legislative Body, in the name of the government. 
The Ministers belong ex officio to the Council of 
State. The constitution will enter into force and 
vigor on the day when the various bodies created 
by it hold their first session. 


Enetanp.—Parliament was opened on the 3d of 
February. In the Commons, Sir Benjamin Hall 
asked for an explanation of the causes of Lord 
Palmerston’s resignation, which the Premier imme- 
diately gave, asserting that Lord Palmerston was 
refractory—treated the Queen's interrogations with 
contemptuous silence—acted independently of his 
colleagues—and unreservedly approved the recent 
illegal coup d’état of Louis Napoleon. To this 
Palmerston replied at some length, and, though 
damaging his late colleagues, he did not improve 
his position. In the course of his speech, he paid a 
willing and merited eulogium on the character of 
the American Minister at London. 

Nothing of moment had taken place in the 
House of Lords. 

The Earl of Derby, in his speech on the address, 
implied his approbation of Louis Napoleon, con- 
demned Ministers for not putting the Ecclesiastical 
Bill in force, and once more demanded protection 
for the agricultural portion of the community, and 
the abolition of the income tax. On the 6th, the 
Solicitor-General moved for leave to bring ina bill 
for chancery reform. 

Great alarm is felt throughout Great Britain at 
the chance of a French invasion. The London 
journals abound in editorials and communications 
relating to the matter, and it is reported that the 
Duke of Wellington had been in conference on the 
subject with other leading oe men. 

With the facilities that rai and telegraphs 
give for concentrating, at short notice, the immense 
standing army of France upon the coast at Boulogne, 
few can doubt that the position of England is 
one of imminent peril ; uid the danger is increased 
by the fact that Louis Napoleon’s power depends 
on the bayonets of his troops, and to keep his army 
in good humor, he cannot allow them to remain in 
inaction, The English seem to be thoroughly 
awakered to the danger. 
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A private expedition, under Captain Beatson, is 
to go off shortly to look for Sir John Franklin. 
It is sent out under the conviction that Sir John 
has advanced through the Wellington Channel into 
a high latitude, far to westward, probably as far as 
the meridian of Behring’s Straits. Lady Franklin 
contributes £500, and Captain Beatson has pur- 
chased a vessel of 200 tons, which he intends fit- 
ting with three separate engines, of eight horse- 
power each, with separate boilers. He will like- 
wise take with him a steam-launch, of eight borse- 
power. Her crew will consist of fifteen picked 
men. 


Sparv.—Accounts from Spain state that an at- 
tempt had been made on the life of the Queen. On 
the 2d of February she took her first airing since 
her confinement, and was on her way to the church 
of De Allocha, to be churched, when an assassin 
fired a pistol at her, the ball from which struck the 
Queen’s shoulder. He was arrested. The last ac- 
— state that the Queen was progressing favor- 
ably. 

There have been several executions of military 
officers at Madrid, and tranquillity is undisturbed. 
Stringent measures are to be enforced to destroy 
the little liberty of the press which the Spanish 
people enjoy. 


Denmark.— Difficulty with Denmark settled.— 
The affair between Germany and Denmark is ter- 
minated, although the treaty between Denmark 
and the great German powers had not been signed. 
Tn consequence of this arrangement, the German 
troops will evacuate Holstein in the course of a 
month; but a body of Austrians will remain pro- 
visionally at Hamburg, and in the neighborhood. 
This measure will have the effect to secure the 
conditions imposed on Denmark ; among which the 
convocation of the provincial states of Schleswig 
and Holstein is the most important. 


CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


In the Senate, January 19th, Mr. Clark intro- 
duced a joint resolution, declaring non-intervention 
and avoidance of all entangling alliances to be the 
settled policy of the United States, and that this 
country has solemnly adopted, and will perti- 
naciously adhere to, as a principle of international 
policy, the advice given by Washington, in his 

arewell Address, that we should not permit our- 
selves to be led, by sympathy with a favorite 
nation, to entangle our peace and prosperity in 
the toils of European ambition, rivalry, or interest. 
Mr. Clark’s resolution declared further, that while 
we adhere to these essential principles of non- 
intervention, as forming the lasting foundation of 
our happiness, yet, whenever a provident foresight 
should warn us that our own liberty and institu- 
tions are threatened, then a just regard to our own 
safety will require us to advance to the conflict, 
rather than to await the approach of the foes of 
constitutional freedom and of human liberty. 

The subsequent day, Mr. Seward presented an 
amendment, protesting against the Russian inter- 
vention in Hungary, and pledging the United 
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States to interfere to prevent it, in case it should 
be repeated. 

Mr, Cass then laid on the table the following 
resolution : 

“Resolved, That while the people of the United 
States sympathize with all nations who are striving 
to establish free governments, yet they recognize 
the great principle of the law of nations, which 
assures to each of them the right to manage its 
own internal affairs in its own way, and to estab- 
lish, alter, or abolish its government at pleasure, 
without the interference of any other power; and 
they have not seen, nor could they again see, 
without deep concern, the violation of this princi- 
ple of national independence.” 


On January 21st, the correspondence between the 
American Minister at Paris and the Secretary of 
State was laid before the Senate. After giving a 
statement of the late violent change in the govern- 
ment of France, Mr. Rives mentions that he has since 
then abstained from appearing at the usual weekly 
receptions of the President, although the rest of the 
diplomatic corps, with the exception, at first, of the | 
representative of Switzerland, had followed a differ- 
ent course. Latterly, the representative of Switzer- 
land has followed the example of the other lega- 
tions, in accordance with the instructions of his 
government, and Mr. Rives is left the only foreign 
diplomatic agent who has not yet attended the re- | 
ceptions of President Bonaparte. Mr. Rives says | 
that he has followed this course, in the absence of | 
instructions ; since, if intrusted to act and speak in | 
the name of a great constitutional and republican | 
government, it would shame the cause he repre- | 
sented, were he to come forward with any appear- | 
ance of indecent haste, to salute a dictatorial power | 
which had risen on the ruins of a written republi- | 
can constitution, however defective. Moreover, 
the French President having appealed to the 
nation to ratify his illegal acts, he could have no | 
just cause of complaint, if the representative of a 
foreign power thinks proper to await the decision 
of the only rightful tribunal whose judgment bas 
thus been formally invoked. 

The following is Mr. Webster's answer : 





DerartMent oF State, 
Wasuineton, Jan. 12, 1852. t 

Sir:—Your dispatches have been regularly re- 

ceived up to the 21st of last month. The move- 

ment made by the republic of France on the 2d 

ult. created surprise here, as well as with you, not 

only by the boldness and extent of its purpose, but 


also by the secresy with which preparation for it 
had been made, the suddenness obits execution, and 
the success which appeared to have attended it. 
It was quite natural that you should be in no haste 
to appear at the public reception of the President, 
after the overthrow of the written republican con- 
stitution of France, and you sympathize, in that re- 
Spect, with the great body of your countrymen. 
If that overthrow had become necessary, its ne- 
cessity is deeply to be deplored, because, however 
imperfect its structure, it was the only great re- 
publican government in Europe, and all Americans 
wished it success. We feel as if the catastrophe 
which has befallen it may weaken the faith of 
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mankind in the permanency and solidity of popu- 
lar institutions : nevertheless, and although our own 
government is now the only republic ranking among 
countries of the first class, we cling to its principles 
with increased affection. Long experience has 
convinced us of its practicability to do good, and 
its power to maintain liberty and order. We 
know that it has conferred the greatest blessings 
on the country, and raised her to eminence and 
distinction among the nations; and if we are des- 
tined to stand the only great republican nation, eo 
we shall still stand. 

Before this reaches you, the election will be over; 
and if, as is probable, a decided majority of the 
people should be found to support the President, 
the course of duty for you will become plain. 
From Washington’s time down to the present day, 
it has been a principle always acknowledged by 
the United States, that any nation possesses a 
right to govern itself according to its own will, to 
change its institutions at discretion, and to transact 
its business through whatever agents it may think 
proper to employ. This cardinal point in our 
policy has been strongly illustrated, by recognizing 


| the many forms of political power which have 


been successfully adopted in France, in the scenes 
of the revolutions with which that country has 
been visited. Throughout all these changes, the 
government of the United States has conducted 
itself in strict conformity to the original principles 


| adopted by Washington, and made known to the 


different agents abroad, and to the different nations 
of the world, by Mr. Jefferson's letter to Governor 
Morris, of the 12th of March, 1798; and if the 
French people have now substantially made 
another change, we have no choice but to ac- 
knowledge that also; and as the diplomatic re- 
presentative of your country in France, you will 
act as your predecessors have acted, and conform 
to what appears to be settled national authority. 
And while we deeply regret the destruction of 
popular institutions, yet our ancient ally has still 
our good wishes for her prosperity and happiness ; 
and we are bound to leave her to the choice of 
means for the promotion of those ends. 


I am, Sir, respectfully, 
Your obedient serv’t, 
(Signed) DAN’L WEBSTER. 


In the Senate, January 26th, the bill granting 
land to Iowa, to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road in that State, was taken up. Mr. Under- 
wood spoke in opposition to the bill, as unjust to 
the other States, and moved to amend, by adding 
— granting to Maine, New-Hampshire, 

Jermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, an 
aggregate of 14,390,680 acres of public land, to be 
distributed according to their federal population, 
and to be located upon any of the public lands not 
exempted by existing laws, and the proceeds to be 
applied by said States to purposes of education or 
internal improvement. He examined all grants of 
land made by the United States to the new 
States, and contended that this amendment was 
nothing more than equal justice. 
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The following day, Mr. Sumner supported the bill, 
on the grounds of justice and right. The United 
States stood, with respect to the newer States and 
the Territories, in the position of a non-resident land- 
owner. In the early days, it was provided that lands 
owned by the United States should not be taxed. 
This was founded on the old feudal principle, that 
what belonged to the crown could not be taxed. 
These lands were not necessary instruments or 
means. Still, by compact, they were exempt 
from taxation. In consequence of this prohibition 
to tax the public lands, the States in which they 
lie became equitably and justly entitled to relief 
from the general government, out of these public 
lands. He read numerous tables, showing the im- 
mense value to the United States of the immunity 
from taxation. Prior to January, 1849, 289,000,000 
of acres had been proclaimed for sale ; 100,000,000 
had been sold. The United States has held this 
vast amount of land free from taxation, an average 
of twenty-five years. He fixed the annual average 
tax at one cent per acre, and found that the an- 
nual tax which the United States ought to pay 
amounts to more than $2,500,000. Calculating 
the same tax for a period of twenty-five years, and 
the United States was indebted to the land States 
in the sum of $72,490,000; but if the tax was two 
cents an acre, as it ought to be, then the United 
States held the enormous sum of over $140,000,000 
in trust for the States in which the lands were 
situated. During the same period, grants for in- 
ternal improvements had been made to those 
States of the probable value of only $10,000,000, 
leaving a balance of $160,000,000 equitably due 
to the land States by the United States, and upon 
which those States had just and equitable right to 
call for aid for purposes of internal improvement. 
He then turned to the advantages and benefits 
which would result to all the States on the Atlan- 
tic and elsewhere, from the extension of railroads, 
and the consequent advancement of education, 
civilization and religion, and the extension of the 
power and glory of the Union. 

On January 28th, Mr. Cass spoke in favor of in- 
terposition with the government of Great Britain 
for the release ofthe Irish state prisoners, now in 
the English colonies in the Southern Ocean. Mr. 
Butler supported these views, but urged that 
the means should be by an appeal to the clemency 
of the British crown, and not by inconsiderate re- 
proaches cast upon the British government for 
acts of tyranny and oppression. 

In accordance with the more discreet course re- 
commended by the senator from South Carolina, 
Mr. Shields, the subsequent morning, presented a 
resolution as follows : 


“Resolved, That while we disclaim all intention 
of interfering in any way in the internal affairs 
of the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
we deem it our duty to express, in a respect- 
ful manner, our firm conviction that it would be 
highly gratifying to the people of the United 
States—many of whom are natives of Ireland, 
and connected by blood with the inhabitants 
of that country—to see Smith O’Brien and his 
associates restored to liberty, and permitted, if 
80 disposed, to emigrate to this country. We would 
regard this act of clemency as a new proof of the 
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friendly disposition of the British government to- 
ward our republic, and as calculated to strengthen 
the bonds of affection now happily existing between 
the people of the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 


In the House of Representatives, January 29th, 
a bill was passed, appropriating six thousand dol- 
lars for the relief a passage home from Spain of 
the pardoned Lopez prisoners, with the proviso 
that nothing in the act shall be construed into an 
approbation of any interference in the affairs of 
Cuba by any of the citizens of the United States. 

In the House, February 6th, the bill rendering 
land warrants assignable was passed in the follow- 
ing form: 

“That all warrants for military bounty land, 
which have been or may hereafter be issued, un- 
der any law of the United States, and all valid 
locations of the same which have been or which 
may hereafter be made, are declared to be assign- 
able by deed or instrument of writing, made and 
executed after the taking effect of this act, accord- 
ing to such form, and pursuant to such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, so as to vest the assignee 
with all the rights of the original owners of the 
warrant or location: provided, that any person en- 
titled to preémption right to any land shall be en- 
titled to use any such land warrant in payment 
of the same, at the rate of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per acre, for the quantity of lands therein 
specified. 

“Provided, also, that the warrants which have 
been, or may hereafter be issued in pursuance of 
the said act may be located upon any lands of the 
United States, subject to private entry at the time 
of such location, at the minimum price. 

“Provided, further, that when the said warrant 
shall be located on lands which are subject to en- 
try of a greater minimum than one dollar and 
twenty-five cents, the locator of the said warrant 
shall pay to the United States, in cash, the differ- 
ence between the value of such warrant at one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per acre and the tract of 
land located on.” 

In the Senate, February 4th, was passed the 
bill to enforce discipline and promote govd con- 
ductin the Navy. The bill provides in substance 
as follows : 


That the commander of any vessel afloat in the 
Navy, or of any shore station, shall have authority 
to punish offenses committed by petty officers and 
persons of inferior ratings, by any one or more of 
the following punishments: By diminishing their 
rations, by restricting their diet to bread and water, 
by imposing extra police, and other duties ; and in 
case of theft, in addition to any of the foregoing, by 
making good from the wages of the offender the 
value of the article stolen, and obliging the offend- 
er to wear for ten days a badge with the word 
“ Thief” thereon; by discharge from service, with 
bad conduct marked on their discharge ; by solitary 
confinement in irons, single or double, on bread and 
water; by solitary confinement in irons not over 
thirty days; by solitary confinement ; by confine- 
ment not exceeding two months; reduction to in- 
ferior rating; by ball and chain, but not to be worn 
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at sea; by deprivation of liberty on shore, and by 
loss of pay not exceeding three months. 

Sec, 2 provides, that no sentence for solitary 
confinement shall be put in execution until the sur- 

shall certify that it can be done without in- 
ury to his health. In case the medical officer de- 
cides it would be injurious, the commander can 
substitute other punishments. 

Sec. 3 provides, that on every vessel a record 
shall be kept, in which the good and bad conduct 
of the men shall be noted, and on their discharges 
shall be marked good or bad discharges, as the 
case may be. 

See. 4 provides, that any one discharged with 
good conduct discharge, after a service of two 
years, shall have the preference, on reéntering the 
service. 

See. 5 provides, that any one having good con- 
duct discharges who shall reénter the service with- 
in three months, shall be entitled to a credit of 
three months’ wages, and after twenty years’ ser- 
vice, with good conduct discharges, shall be enti- 
tled to admission to a provision in the Naval Asy- 
lum for life, with half-pay. 

Sec. 6 gives to courts-martial the power to 
any of the punishments mentioned in the 

ill. 

The following is the bill reported by Mr. Seward, 
from the Committee on Commerce, for the em- 
ployment of one or two small vessels, with com- 

etent officers, to explore the China Seas in the 
ine of our own commerce and navigation with that 
country. The committee report: 

“That in the summer of 1848, Captain Roys, of 
the whale-ship Superior, penetrated the Arctic 
Ocean, through Behring Strait, and encountered all 
the dangers of a polar sea unexplored; but that 
his enterprise was richly rewarded, and that, since 
that time, a large and profitable fishery has been 
created in the regions thus explored. That in this 
trade, during the last two years, there have been 


employed two hundred and ninety-nine ships, eight | 


thousand nine hundred and seventy seamen ; and 
that the value of the ships and cargoes was seven- 
teen and a half millions of dollars, and of the oil 
and whalebone obtained, about nine millions; but 
that the disasters attending the trade had been 
unusually calamitous. Seven vessels were wrecked 
within the last year, and there are painful reports 
of others, 

“There is no chart of these seas; and it is so 
manifestly the interest and duty of the United 
States to protect and foster so great a commercial 
enterprise, that the Committee do not think it ne- 
cessary to enlarge upon this subject. 

“ The trade with China and other oriental states 
has received a new impulse from the colonization 
of California by the United States, under cireum- 
stances singularly propitious, and steam navigation 
is already opening, with certain prospects of a great 
and enduring enlargement. 

“But it is known to all persons engaged in that 
commerce, that the seas traversed are full of perils, 
of which there is no sufficient warning in existing 
charts or in the experience of navigators. Every 
consideration of commercial interest, of naval com- 
petition, and of humanity, enjoins upon the govern- 
ment an exploration and reconnoissance of these 
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seas also. A large island has been recently dis- 
covered (called Ousinia) in the way to Japan and 
Northern China. It is supposed to be very fertile 
and densely inhabited, but no vessel has gone 
around the island, and none has touched its shores. 
It would be of incalculable benefit to the Ameri- 
can trade, if this island should be found to contain 
a good harbor and a hospitable people. 


On February 9th, Mr. Clarke, the senator from 
Rhode Island, spoke in support of his resolutions 
of non-intervention. He had delayed, he said, 
these resolutions, out of courtesy to the man who 
came here, without ostentation, and by our invita- 
tion; and yet his purpose was to ask of the 
Senate a cool and dispassionate vote upon the 
great principles embodied in them. He repro- 
bated demagogueism, and refused to minister to 
any unjust delusion or excitement in the public 
mind. In the sere and yellow leaf of age, he 
could have no motive but to perpetuate the liberty 
of his country. Aspiring politicians, who seek to 
catch the influence of an un-Americanized popu- 
lation; who influence the public pulse, not that it 
may beat healthfully, but that its pulsations may 
promote their own political elevation, find their 
own hopes of success grounded upon the undue 
agitation of public sympathy. These resolutions, 
said the senator, affirm the true doctrines of self- 
government, as set forth in the Declaration of In- 
dependence ; make the Farewell Address of Wash- 
ington our chart, and reiterate the wise declara- 
tions of Jefferson, whose precepts are oftener on 
the lips than in the hearts of those claiming to be 
his peculiar disciples. 

On February 11th, the correspondence between 
our minister in London and the British govern- 
ment with respect to the affair of the Prometheus, 
was laid before Congress. After receiving the 
report from their admiral in the West Indies, Lord 
Granville stated that her Majesty’s government 
entirely disavowed the act of violence committed 
by the commander of the Express, and felt no hesi- 
tation in offering an ample apology for what they 
considered to have been an infraction of treaty 
engagements. Lord Granville stated that her 
Majesty’s ministers considered it unworthy of the 
government of a great nation to hesitate about 
making reparation, when the acts of their subor- 
dinate authorities have been such as not to admit 
of justification; and furthermore, that they feel 
confidence that the government of the United 
States is actuated by a similar feeling, and that 
both nations wil] be induced, in all cases of such 
disputes, and until due time has elapsed for the 
necessary explanations to be received, to defer 
taking any steps which might lead to collisions, 
und thus aggravate the original difficulty. 

On the same day, the resolution of intercession 
for the Irish exiles came up; Mr. Seward spoke 
in its support, Messrs. Badger and Mason in oppo- 
sition. 

It is declared, said Mr. Badger, that this inter- 
cession is not interference ; but it is interference. 
It is not offensive, it is true, but still it is inter- 
ference. He who intercedes between convicted 
subjects and the sovereign, does interfere in affairs 
of that sovereign ; and interference was not always 
intercession. ‘The senator alluded to the Chris- 
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tiana rioters, and asked, in case those people had 
been convicted of treason, would not the prece- 
dent now sought to be established afford to active 
sympathizers on the other side of the ocean a case 
for a corresponding act of clemency on the part of 
the United States? And if it is said that in the 
offense of the Irish patriots there was no moral 
guilt, neither would the foreign sympathizer con- 
sider that there was any turpitude in the Chris- 
tiana outrage, but would attribute it to the higher 
law of philanthropy, and to the exalted and gene- 
rous sympathies of human nature. Mr. Badger 
considered that the establishment of such a pre- 
cedent by ourselves would place us in an awkward 
epee if sympathizers abroad should make simi- 
ar application to us. We interfere in this case 
because it is proper to do so, They would not in- 
terfere except in cases where they thought the 
party deserving. How can we resist them ? 

He was for doing to others as he wished 
others to do unto him. The senator from New- 
York spoke of not being afraid of England. He 
was willing to admit he was afraid of war ; it was 
an evil at the best, and to be avoided if possible : 
it was very brave in persons here who were too 
old to be called on to do fighting, to talk of not 
being afraid of war. 

He was unwilling to go to war; but, more than 
any thing, he was unwilling to go to war except 
when in the right. He would be sorry if the 
British government should set these men free at 
our request; it would place us under an obliga- 
tion, and England could then come to us with a 
claim on our kindness, and seek to interfere in our 
affairs. 

Mr. Mason said he was opposed to the resolu- 
tion. It was a step never before taken, and was a 
departure from our foreign policy ; it was direct in- 
terference with affairs of foreign powers. Notwith- 
standing the sympathy of the American people for 
these justly styled patriots, he could not consent, 
as a senator, to any step which would be a de- 
parture from our long-settled policy. It was a 
movement of the same character as one lately 
started in this country. 

A short time ago, a man came here, a self-accre- 
dited representative, who had openly avowed his 
object to be to involve us in a war. He was lis- 
tened to, notwithstanding he declared that Wash- 
ington was mistaken, and that Washington’s advice 
should be disregarded. 

That man also had told the people that the 
government of the United States was opposed 
to him; but he would appeal to the people to 
force the government. The present was a kindred 
measure of interference, and Congress should 

use. It ought not to be voted on till after the 

ebate and action on the non-intervention resolu- 
tions. 

In the Senate, February 17th, Mr. Hunter, 
while speaking in opposition to the Iowa land 
bill, denounced the rapidly increasing applications 
and schemes set on hot by individuals, to carry 
out which, grants of public land were demanded. 
He opposed the system of granting bounties of 
public land to emigrants. He looked upon emi- 
gration as healthful and beneficial to our people, 
if received in quantity not too large for assimila- 





tion ; but if let in in quantities so great as to destroy 
in any section the identity of the American peo- 
ple, its effect was injurious. He would do nothing 
to retard or give undue excitement to emigration. 
He thought the too rapid emigration to particular 
sections, caused by bounties of public land, was 
prejudicial to States where these bodies of emi- 
grants settled. 

On February 10th, advices were received at the 
State Department, announcing the release of Mr, 
Thrasher by the Spanish government. 

It is announced officially by the Zhe National 
Intelligencer that John F. Crampton has been 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from Great Britain, in place of Sir 
H. L. Bulwer. Mr. Crampton is an Irishman. 

In the private interview between Mr. Clay and 
Kossuth, Mr. Clay commenced his remarks by 
declaring that he entertained the liveliest sympa- 
thies for the struggle for liberty in Hungary and 
in every country, and in this he believed he ex- 
pressed the universal sentiment of his country- 
men. But, for the sake of his country, he must be 
allowed to protest against the policy now pro- 

dtoher. Waiving the grave and momentous 
question of the right of one nation to assume the 
executive power among nations for the enforce- 
ment of international law, or of the right of the 
United States to dictate to Russia the character 
of her relations with the nations around her, he 
would come at once to the practical consideration 
of the matter. 

“You tell us yourself,” said the senator, “with 
great truth and propriety, that mere sympathy, 
or the expression of sympathy, cannot advance 
your purposes. You require ‘material aid’ 
And in eo it is manifest that the mere declara- 
tions of the sympathy of Congress, or of the 
President, or of the public, would be of little 
avail, unless we were prepared to enforce those 
declarations by a resort to arms, and unless 
other nations could see that preparation and de- 
termination upon our part. 

“Well, sir, suppose that war should be the 
issue of the course you propose to us. Could we 
then effect any thing for you, ourselves, or the 
cause of liberty? To transport men and arms 
across the ocean in sufficient numbers and quanti- 
ties to be effective against Russia and Austria 
would be impossible. It is a fact which perhaps 
may not be generally known, that the most im- 

rative reason with Great Britain for the close of 

er last war with us, was the immense cost of the 

transportation and maintenance of forces and 
munitions of war in such a distant theatre, and 
yet she had not perhaps more than 80,000 men 
upon this continent at any time. Upon land, 
Russia is invulnerable to us, as we are to her. 
Upon the ocean, a war between Russia and this 
country would result in the mutual annoyance 
to commerce, but probably in little else. I learn 
recently that her war marine is superior to that 
of any nation in Europe, except perhaps Great 
Britain. Her ports are few, her commerce lim- 
ited, while we, on our part, would offer as a prey 
to her cruisers a rich and extensive commerce. 

“Thus, sir, after effecting nothing in such a war, 
after abandoning our ancient policy of amity and 
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non-intervention in the affairs of other nations, and 
thus justifying them in abandoning the terms of 
forbearance and non-interference which they have 
hitherto preserved towards us; after the downfall, 

rhaps, of the friends of liberal institutions in 
non her despots, imitating and provoked by 
our fatal example, may turn upon us in the hour 
of our weakness and exhaustion, and with an 
almost equally irresistible force of reason and of 
arms they may say to us: You have set us the 
example. You have quit your own to stand on 


foreign ground; you have abandoned the policy 
you professed in the day of your weakness, to in- 
terfere in the affairs of the people upon this conti- 
nent, in behalf of those principles, the supremacy 
of which you say is necessary to your prosperity, | 
to your existence. 
that 
and 


We, in our own turn, believing 
our anarchical doctrines are destructive of, 
t monarchical principles are essential to, the 

ace, security, and happiness of our subjects, 
will obliterate the bed which has nourished such 
noxious weeds; we will crush you as the propa- 
gandists of doctrines so destructive of the peace 
and good order of the world. 

“The indomitable spirit of our people might, 
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and that enlightened nation voluntarily placing its 
neck under the yoke of despotism, teach us to de- 
spair of any present success for liberal institutions 
in Europe. It gives us an impressive warning not 
to rely upon others for the vindication of our prin- 
ciples, but to look to ourselves, and to cherish with 
more care than ever the security of our institu- 
tions and the preservation of our policy and prin- 





ciples. 
; | “ By the policy to which we have adhered since 
the days of Washington, we have prospered be- 
yond precedent ; we have done more for the cause 
of liberty in the world than arms could effect. We 
| have shown to other nations the way to great- 
| ness and happiness, and if we but continue united 
as one people, and persevere in the policy which 
our experience has so clearly and triumphantly 
| vindicated, we may in another quarter of a century 
| furnish an example which the reason of the world 
| cannot resist. But if we should involve ourselves 
| in the tangled web of European politics, in a war 
in which we could effect nothing ; and if, in that 
| struggle, Hungary should go down, and we should 
go down with her, where then would be the last 
| hope of the friends of freedom throughout the 


and would, be equal to the emergency, and we | world? Far better is it for ourselves, for Hungary, 
might remain unsubdued even by so tremendous a | and for the cause of liberty, that, adhering to our 
combination ; but the consequences to us would be wise pacific system, and avoiding the distant wars 
terrible enough. You must allow me, sir, to| of Europe, we should keep our lamp burning 
speak this freely, as I feel deeply, though my | brightly on this western shore, as a light to all 
opinion may be of but little import—as the expres- | nations, than to hazard its utter extinction, amid 
sion of a dying man. Sir, the recent melancholy | the ruins of fallen or falling republics in Eu- 
subversion of the republican government of France, | rope.” 
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Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in 
England. No. 3 of Putnam’s Semi-Monthly 
Library for Travelers and the Fireside. New- 
York. G. P. Putnam. 


We have spoken before in commendation of 
this cheap serial library which Mr. Putnam is 
now issuing, and the present volume bears us out 
in all that we have said touching the taste and 
enterprise of our eminent publisher. 

England is really a delightful country in which 
to travel, and a book written by one who has 
traveled with his eyes open, and who hoids him- 
self free to receive natural and unprejudiced im- 
pressions, cannot fail of being interesting. The 
author of this little volume has been more than 
ordinarily minute in his observations, and has 

iven us much that is amusing, and much also that 
will be found instructive. 

Mr. Olmsted’s style is easy and finished, and 
as he has already appeared in our columns in an 
article entitled “A Voice from the Sea,” published 
in the December number of this Review for 1851, 
our readers will require no inducements to buy 
and read his book. 


A Faggot of French Sticks ; or, Paris in 1851. By 
Sir Francis Heap. New-York: Geo. P. Put- 
naw. 


Notwithstanding the tedious minuteness of this 
book, it is highly amusing and graphic. We by no 
means agree with the witticism which several 
critics seem to have invented at the same time 
about it, to wit, that its name is highly appropriate, 
the book being admirably adapted to the fire. On 
the contrary, the old garrulous gentleman is one of 
the best chaperons by whom we have ever been 
shown over the gay metropolis of France. He makes 
you realize and see every thing, and details with 
minuteness all that is worth your consideration, 
and much that is not. The old man is a model of 
an observer, and we would recommend all who 
do not expect to visit Paris, to use him as a sub- 
stitute, and those who do, to glance over this book, 
in order to see how much can be done in the way 
of sight-seeing in the shortest space of time. 


Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, and other Poems. 
By Wittam Epmonpstone Ayrovun, Editor of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, &c. New-York: Red- 
field, Clinton Hall. 1852, 


Mr. Aytoun’s book contains a good deal of pleasant 
pe. with a fair proportion of manly sentiment ; 
is versification is correct, and his style is dignified 
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and reliant; but we do not think that he contem. 

lates taking a position by the side of Scott or of 
Riess: and if any thing but a desire to collect a 
few fragments of miscellaneous poetry, for current 
reading, has tempted him to the publication of 
this volume, he may be justly charged with pre- 
sumptuous vanity. 

Mr. Aytoun, as the editor of Blackwood, has not 
forgotten to incorporate his Tory opinions into his 
verses ; and those who take any interest in the his- 
toric transactions of Argyle and King James, may 
find it worth while to follow Mr. Aytoun’s mingled 
poetical and prose disquisitions. 


Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, ya the most 
Authentic Sources. By Tuomas Wrieur, M. A. 
F.S. A., &e., &e. New-York: Redfield, Clinton 
Hall. 


This is a remarkable collection of many of the 
strangest delusions, hallucinations, and deceptions, 
that have prevailed among mankind during and 
since the dark ages. Itis of course an intensely in- 
teresting volume, and furnishes matter for pro- 
found reflection upon the constitution cf the human 
mind. 

The work exhibits much research in this dark 
though interesting field of historical inquiry, and 
we need not say will well repay perusal. Even 
in this boasted age of enlightenment we have hallu- 
cinations as superstitious as they are fraudulent, 
which although sometimes cloaking themselves in 
the garb of science, it will not be uninstructive to 
compare with the “witchcraft” and the “magic” of 
our ancestors. 


Life and Services of General Winfield Scott. By 
Epwarp D. Mansrie.p, Esq., Author of the His- 
tory of the Mexican War. With engravings 
New-York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


A really well-written and interesting biography, 
although evidently intended as a glorification of 
the subject, and for political purposes. 

General Scott is undoubtedly one of the most 
uniformly successful commanders of the age, and 
his services to the country are of the very highest 
order. As a soldier, he has the universal confi- 
dence of the country. His political principles are 
sound, but we much question his qualifications and 
capacity for the station to which some of his ad- 
mirers would elevate him. 

The desperate and disgraceful attempt made by 
the “democratic” administration of Mr. Polk to 
embarrass and even supersede both him and Gene- 
ral Taylor, so well set forth by Mr. Mansfield in 
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this book, certainly deserves the political retribu- 
tion partly executed in the case of General Tay- 
lor, and which might possibly be entirely fulfilled 
by General Scott, if the exigences of the times did 
not require abler hands and wider views. 


Women of Christianity, exemplary for Piety and 
Charity. By Jutta Kavanacu. New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


The truly divine power of Christianity has pro- 
bably been best exhibited through the medium of 
the female sex. In this admirable work the au- 
thoress hae, with a zeal worthy of her design, pre- 
sented the most striking examples from the earli- 
est period to the present time. She has laboriously 
consulted the best authorities for her materials; 
and, in a style remarkable for purity and force, 
presents the characters and incidents in the lives 
of her Christian heroines, in a manner which can- 
not fail of interesting and instructing, whilst it 
elevates our conceptions of her sex and of our holy 
religion, 


Memories of the Great Metropolis; or, London 
from the Tower to the Crystal Palace. By F. 
Saunpers. New-York: George P. Putnam. 
1852. 


Mr. Saunders has taken great pains to make a 
guide-book through the great metropolis, that will 
not only be a guide and companion to the actual 
visitor, but which will also convey to the stayer 
at home a very complete idea of the giant city. 

It is illustrated with admirable cuts of the prin- 
rp buildings and localities, and beautifully print- 

, as is the case with every work of Mr. Putnam, 


Reviews and Essays. By E. G. Houianp. Boston : 
Crosby & Nichols. 1849. 


We have been favored by the author with a 
copy of this book. The principal essays are upon 
Confucius and Channing, men living widely asun- 
der in time and space, but forcibly illustrating the 
words of St. Paul: “He hath made of one blood 
all the nations of men to dwell on the face of the 
earth.” It will indicate the character of Mr. Hol- 
land’s mind, to say that these great moralists ex- 
cite his enthusiasm, and give dignity to his thought 
and language. We learn that the author intends 
shortly to publish another volume. 


Homeopathy. An Examination of its Doctrines 
and of its Evidences. By Nortutneton Hooker, 
M.D. New-York: Charles Scribner. 


_ Weearnestly recommend this little work, which 
is a prize essay upon the subject, to all who are 
desirous of coming to a rational decision, in their 
own minds, upon the singular system of medicine 
of which it treats. The subject has strangely 
enough become a very prominent and important 
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one, and any thing on either side, from competent 
sources, deserves serious attention. 


Utterance; or, Private Voices to the Public 
Heart, A Collection of Poems. By Carouine 
A. Brices. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
1852. 


We confess that it requires no little courage to 
cross the threshold of a book with such a title as 
this; but we can assure the public that they 
may pass in without meeting the affectation 
and sentimentality that might have been expected. 
True, there is some of it; but, as a whole, these 
poems are simple and pure. We must allow the 
fair authoress a place among the genuine singers 
of her sex that adorn our land. 


Five Years in an English University. By Cuantes 
Astor Bristep, late Foundation Scholar of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. New-York: G. P. 
Putnam. 


Although disfigured with a great deal of vani- 
ty and egotism, this is a decidedly clever book. 
It gives the most perfect insight into English Uni- 
versity life, both mental and physical, that we 
have yet had, and is valuable as illustrating the 
deficiencies of our own collegiate system. We re- 
frain from more extended comment at present, as 
it is our intention to lay before our readers a gen- 
eral review of the subject, in many respects so 
ably set set forth by Mr. Bristed. There are not 
a few who will read the book with great interest. 


Bubbles of Fiction. By Georcr Barnett, Jr. 
New-York: Dewitt and Davenport. 1852. 


Decidedly the most airy and insubstantial title 
with which we have lately become acquainted. 
Sir Francis Head’s “ Bubbles of the Brunnen” is 
nothing toit. We trust, for the sake of the author, 
that the reputation of his work may not be as 
ephemeral as its name might indicate. 


Whimsicalities. By Tuomas Hoop, 
Semi-monthly Library. 


Putnam’s 


We have here some of the choice specimens of 
the humor of the greatest of modern wits—cuts 
and all—handsomely printed for 25 cents. 


A Dictionary of the German and English Lan- 
guages, abridged from the Author's larger work, 
for the use of learners, By J. G. Avier, A.M., 
Professor of the German Language in the Uni- 
versity of the City of New-York. New-York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 


An examination of this work will, we are sure, 
convince that it is the best — to its ——— 
of any work of its class now before the public. 
Students and travelers will find it just what they 
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require, It is printed in clear type and on fine 
white paper, aa bound in a compact, durable, and 
convenient form. 


Song Leaves from the Book of Life and Nature. 
By an American. New-York: J. 8. Redfield, 


Two hundred and eight Spenserian (?) stanzas, 
with td little purpose and less poetry. It is 
amazing how bad they are when you consider that 
ar —T actually reading a well-printed and bound 


The Greek Girl ; A Tale: In two Cantos, By Jas. 
Wricur Simmons. Boston: James Munroe & 
Co. 


This is a somewhat more creditable performance 
than the above. 


Characters in the Gospels illustrating Phases o 
Character at the Present Day. By Rev. ©. H. 
Cuarrx. New-York: Redfield, Clinton Hall. 


These discourses, beautiful in style, and profound 
in analysis, free from that technicality too usual in 
sermons, we can commend to all, as furnishing in- 
tellectual gratification, and moral instruction of the 
highest order. 


Homeopathic Domestic Physician : containing the 
Treatment of Diseases, with Popular Explana- 
tions of Anatomy, Physiology, Hygeine, and 
Hydropathy ; also an abridged Materia Medica. 
By J. H. Putsr, M.D. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. New-York: A.S. Barnes & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: H. W. Derby & Co. 


To those who are converts to this new system of 
medicine, we suppose this is the best book for pri- 
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vate use extant. We only know that it is ver 
elegantly printed, and seems to be arranged wit 
great care, so as to be used with facility when re- 
quired. 


The Memory of Washington: with Biographical 
Sketches of his Mother and Wife ; Relations of 
Lafayette to Washington ; with Incidents and 
Anecdotes of the two Patriots, Boston. Jas 
Munroe & Co. 


This little book is compiled with great care in 
giving only such incidents and anecdotes of these 
venerated characters as are authentic. It is very 
well executed, and will be found unusually inter- 
esting. 


The House on the Rock. By the Author of “The 
Draw Chintz,” “A Trap to catch a Sunbeam,” 
&e. 


We know not who the author of these books 
is. They are eminently beautiful in style and 
pure in sentiment. The one before us is a story 
of unhappy love, true to nature, and detailed with 
much artistic power and true pathos. 


The Works of Shakspeare. The text carefully 
restored according to the first editions, with In- 
troduction, Notes original and select, and a Life 
hes Poet. By Rey. H. N. Hupson, A. M. 

ton. Munroe & Company. Vol. IIL. 


The manner in which Mr. Hudson continues to 
execute his task confirms the opinion we have 
heretofore expressed, that this will be altogether 
the best edition of Shakspeare published in this 
country at least. It is also in a most convenient 
form, with remarkably clear and beautiful type. 


Correction.—The asterisk prefixed to Mr. Irving’s name, in the note upon page 249 of this number, 
refers to a quotation in the article entitled “ Historical Traditions of Tennessee,” and not to the heading 


of the succeeding article—Ep, 











